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PREFACE. 


In the present wttrk, I <Io not propose to pvc the 
complete biography of John Stuart MHL My clucf 
object U to CNaminc fully hi.i writing i^nd character; 
in doinp which, I Iiavc drawn freely iipon my personal 
recollections of the second half of hi^ life. Ily means 
of family documents, I have Ijcen able to add a few 
important particulars to his own account of his early 
years. 
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Cn AFTER I 


rARLY EDUCATION 
1806 — 1821 

I T was said of the famous Swedish Chemist, Bergman, that 
he had made raanj discoveries, but his greatest was the 
discover) of Schecle In like manner, it will be said of James ! 
h ldl.thatJ us greatest contribution to human prog ress was h isf 
son, whom he ed ucated tq_be Ins lellowjrt orker and successor 1 ) 
John Stuart Mill was bom on the 20th May, 180G, m the 
house, non No 13 Rodnej Street PentonviUe. 

IVe need to refer to the Autobio^aphyy for the commence- 
ment of h ts^^ u cation It is staled to have begun at three 
years of age , and there is a sort of pause or break at his 
eighth )ear, when he began Latin The five 3 ears from three 
to eight are occupied with Greek, English, and Arithmetic , the 
Greek, strange to sa), taking precedence The earliest recol 
lection he had, we are led to believe, although it is not explicitly 
affirmed, is his committing to memory lists of Greek words 
written by his father on cards He had be^n told that he was 
then three years old Of course, reading English, both printed 
and written, was presupposed, and we have to infer that he 
had no recollection of that first start of all, which must have 
been made before he completed his third year Judging from 
the work gone through by his eighth year, he cannot be far 
wrong m putting down the date of the Greek commencement 
In his father s biography, I have given a letter to Bentham, 
dated 2Sth July, 1S09, on the occasion of the first visit to 
Bentham at Barrow Green. I repeat a short passage from that 
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EARLIEST READINGS. 


1806-182T. 


letter “ When I received your .letter on Monday, John, who 
is so desirous to be your inmate, was in the room, and observed 
me smiling [at Bentham’s fun] as I read it. This excited his 
curiosity to know what it was about. I said it was Mr. Bcn- 
tham asking us to go to Banow Green. He desired to read 
that. I gave it to him to see what he would say, when he 
began, as if reading— ^Vhy have you not come to Barrow 
Green, and brought John with you?” The letter closes— 
“ John asks if Monday (the day fixed) is not to-morrow ”. Not 
much is to be made of this, except that the child’s precocious 
intellect is equal to a bit of waggery. The remark may seem 
natural, that if he were then learning his Greek cards, he might 
actually have read the letter; but no one that ever saw 
Bentham’s hand-writing would hazard that remark. As I take it, 
the interest of the scene lies in disclosing a sunny moment in 
the habitually stern relationship of the father and son. 

As an introduction to the next contemporary landmark of 
his progress, I need to quote from himself the account of his 
earliest reading. He says nothing of English books till he has 
first given a long string of Greek authors — /Esop’s Fables, the 
Anabasis, Cyropoedia and Memorabilia of Xenophon, Herodo- 
tus, parts of Diogenes Laertius, part of Lucian, two speeches 
of Isocrates ; all these seem to have been gone through before 
liis eighth year. His English reading he does not connect with 
his Greek, but brings up at another stage of the narrative. From 
1810 to 1813 (age, four to seven) the family had their residence 
at Newington Green. His father took him out in morning 
walks in the lanes towards Hornsey, and in those walks he gave 
his father an account of his reading ; the books cited being now 
histories in English— Robertson, Hume, Gibbon, Watson’s 
Philip the Second and Third (his greatest favourite), Hooke’s 
History of Rome (his favourite after Watson), Rollin in English, 
Langhornes’ Plutarch, Burnet’s Own Time, the histoiy in the 
Annual Register : he goes on, after a remark or two, to add 
•Millar on the English Government, Mosheim, M‘Crie’s Knox, 
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numerous Vopgcs nnd T^a^ els— Anson, CooV, &q. , Robin 
son Crusoe, Arabian Nights, Don Quixote, Miss rdgeMorths 
*1 ales, and Rrookes Fool of QualU} I rci>cat lhat all this uas 
within the same four 5 cars as the Greek list above enumerated 
At a later stage, he speaks of his fondness for writing histones, 
he succtssncl) composed a Roman History from Hooke, an 
abndgmentof the Universal Historj, a Historj of Holland, and 
(in Ills eleventh and twelfth jears) a Hist or) of the Roman 
Government AU these he sa)s, he dcstro)cd It happens, 
hmrever, tint a hdy friend of the family copied and preserved 
the first of these cssajs, the Roman Histor) , upon the copj is 
marked his age, six and a half )ears, which would be near the 
termination of the two formidable courses of reading now sum 
imrized The sketch is very short, equal to about four of the 
present printed pages, and gives but a few scraps of the earlier 
traditions If it is wonderful for the writer s age, it also shows 
that his enormous reading had as j ct done little for him. He can 
make short sentences neatly enough , he gives the heads of the 
histor), m the shape of the succession of kings and consuls and, 
m imitation of his author, he supplies erudite and critical notes 
The beginning runs thus (heading ‘First Alban Govern 
ment Roman Conquest in Ital) ) — “ e know not any part, 
says Dion)'sius of Halicarnassus, of the Histor) of Rome till 
the Sicilian invasions Before that time, the country had not 
been entered b) any foreign invader After the expulsion of 
Sicilians, Iberian (?) kings reigned for several )ears , but in the 
time of Latmus >Cneas, son of Venus and Anchtses came to 
Italy, and established a kingdom there called Albania He 
then succeeded Latmus m the government and engaged in the 
wars of Italy The Rutuh, a people living near the sea, and 
extending along the Numicius up to Lavmium, opposed him 
However, Turnus their king was defeated and killed by iCneas 
^neas was killed soon after this The war continued to be 
carried on chiefly against the Rutuh, to the time of Romulus, 
the first king of Rome By him it was that Rome was built. 
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DESCRIBES FORD ABBEY. 


1806-1821. 


As a boy about five, he Avas taken by George Bentham to see 
Lady Spencer (wife of Lord Spencer, then at the head of the 
Admirality): her curiosity being roused by the accounts of him. 
He kept up an animated conversation ivith her on the com- 
parative merits of Marlborough and Wellington. 

My next document is a letter, in his own hand, dated Sept. 
13, 1814. He was now eight years and four months. At 
this date, he Avas in the second stage of his studies, having 
begun Latin, and having extended his reading in Greek to 
the poets, commencing Avith the Iliad. He Avas also engaged 
in teaching his. sister, tAVo years younger than himself. The 
event that gave rise to the letter AA^as the migration of the 
Avhole family (in July) to Bentham’s neAAdy acquired residence, " 
Ford Abbey, in Somersetshire. I Avill give a part and abridge 
the rest. His correspondent Avas some intimate friend of the 
family unknoAAm. 

“ I have arrived at Ford Abbey Avithout any accident, and 
am noAv safely settled there. We are all in good health, except 
that I have been ill of slight fever for several days, but am noAv 
perfectly recovered. 

“ It is time to give you a description of the Abbey, There 
is a little hall and a long cloister, AA’hich are reckoned very fine 
architecture, from the door, and likeAvise tAvo beautiful rooms, 
a dining-parlour and a breakfast-parlour adorned AA’ith fine 
draAvings Avithin one doorj on another side is a large hall, 
adorned Avith a gilt ceiling ; and beyond it tAvo other rooms, a 
dining and draAving-room, of AA’hich the former contains various 
kinds of musical instruments, and the other is hung Avith^ 
beautiful tapestr)', 

“ To this house there are many staircases. The first of them 
has little remarkable up it, but that three rooms are hung Avith 
tapestr)', of AA-hich one contains a velvet bed, and is therefore 
called the A’clvet room. The looking-glass belonging to this 
room is decorated Avith nun’s laca 
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" Up mother sturcasc is a large saloon hung ^\ith admirable 
tajKStij, as also a small librar) From this saloon issues a 
long rangu of rooms, of uhich one is fitted up m the Chinese 
5t>lt, and another is hung with silL There is a htlle further 
on a room, ^^hlch, it is said, svas once a nurserj , though the 
old farmer Gl>de, who lues hard bj, called out his sons to hear 
the no\ city of a child cry ing m the Abbey I which had not 
happened for the whole time he had Ined here, being near 
thirty years. Down a staircase from here is along range of 
bedrooms, generally called the Monks* ^\alk From it is a 
staircase leading into the cloisters The rest of the house is 
not worth mentioning If I was to mention the whole it would 
tire you exceedingly, as this house is m reality so iaige that the 
eight rooms on one floor of the wing which we inhabit, which 
make not one^uarter of even that floor of the whole house, are 
as many as all the rooms in your house, and considerably 
larger 

”I have been to the parish church which is at Thomecomb 
Mr Hume has been here a great while hir Koc came the 
other day, and Admiral CIuctekofT is expected. WilUe and 
I have had rides m Mr Humes cumcle 

He goes on to say — “ hat has been omitted here will be 
found in a journal which I am writing of this and last 
year's journeys He then incontinently plunges again into 
descriptive particulars about the fish ponds tlie river Axe, the 
deer parks, the walks and Benthams improvements The 
performance is not a favourable specimen of his composition , 
the handwriting is very scratchy and barely shows what it 
became a few years later The reference to Joseph Humes 
visit has to be connected with the passage at arms between the 
elder Mill and Bentham, which I had formerly occasion to 
notice {Biography of James Mill^ p 136) 

By far the most important record of Mill s early years is his 
diary during part of his visit to France, in his fifteenth year , 
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LK'tTKR TO SIR SAMliRL IlKSTHAM. jSo6*jS2t. 


and from this I hope to illustrate ^vith some precision the real 
character of his acquisitions, and his intellectual power at that 
age. A very valuable introduction to this diary was lately 
brought to light by j^fr. Roebuck, who had fortunately pre- 
served a letter of Mill’s that he had received from Jeremy 
Bentham’.s amanuensis in 1827. It was addressed to IJcntham’s 
brother, Sir Samuel Rentham, and is dated July 50, 18x9, his 
age being thirteen years and two months. It is worth giving 
entire. 


•'ACTOS Pl-ACn. IIOXTOS, *^‘ 9 - 

“ItlY DEAR Sir, 

“ It is so long since I last had the pleasure of seeing 
you that I have almost forgotten when it was, hut I believe it 
was in the year 1S14, the first year we were at I'ord Abbey. I 
am very much obliged to you for your inquiries with respect to 
my progress in my studies ; and as nearly as I can remember 
I will endeavour to give an account of them from that year. 

“ In the year 1S14, I read Thucydides, and Anacreon, and 
I Idicvc the Electra of Sophocles, the Pheenissa: of Eurijiides, 
and the Plutus and the Clouds of Aristophanes. I also read 
the Philippics of Demosthenes. 

■“ The Latin which I read was only the Oration of Cicero for 
the Poet Archias, and the (first or last) part of his pleading 
against Verres. And in Mathematics, I was then reading 
Euclid; I also began Euler’s Algebra, Bonnycastle’s principally 
for the sake of the examples to perform. I read likewise some 
of West’s Geometiyc 

“Ait. 9. — The Greek which I read in the year 1815 was,T 
think, Homer’s Odyssey. Theocritus, some of Pindar, and the 
two Orations of Aischines, and Demosthenes on the Crown. 
In Latin I read the six first books, I believe, of Ovid’s INIeta- 
morphoses, the five first books of Livy, the Bucolics, and the 
six first books of the AJneid of Virgil, and part of Cicero’s 
Orations, In Mathematics, after finishing the first sLx books, 
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t\jih xhc ticvcnth ft''d tnctfU» of llocllci, and llic G<«mc!r)* of 
\Vt<t, I Simjvsno’s Conic Sections and al'^o 

Conic Setuont, Mensufaiion and Spherics ; and in Ai^^ebra, 
Kcr'cjS Aljjcbrt^ and NcKiott''S Cnucfsal An!htn«ic,in tthtdi 
1 iKrfunncd all the problems tsubuul the bool, and most of 
them wiihoul an)* help from the IkkjU 

‘SD. *o.—In the )cv tSr6 I rcvl ihc following Ga'cl; 
I'ajt of I’oljinus, all Xenophon’s Itdlcnrcs, llic Ajix and the 
rtuloclc'.cs of Sojihoclcs, the Medea of nimpidcs, and the 
rings of Amroplianes and great |xan of the Anihoic^da Grxea. 
In I^tin I reset alt Ho':Jcc» except the Ilool of Kpodes ; and 
in Msthtnntics I read Stewarts I’rojKrsmoncs Geometries, 
I'b) fair’s Trigonomctr)' at the end of hts I'mchd, and an article 
onpcomcli)- in the LJnhur^h 1 also studied 

Simj>«m*s Algebra, 

“/I't- It. — In the jear iRt? I read 'nmcjdidcs a second 
lime, and I JAcsnse read a great many Ontions of Demos- 
thcfies and all An-,tof!c's Rhetoric, of which I made a s)noptic 
table. In I*atm 1 read alt I.uctlIius, except the List Irook, and 
Ctccro’s Ia:Ucrs to Atiicus, hts Topica, and his treatise, De 
Ranitione Oratorji, 1 read m Come Sections an aniclc in the 
I2ne}diftT<iia /fnftwntta (in other brnncht-si of the mathematics 
I studied Kulcrs Amlj-sis of Infinities and l>cgan Huvions, on 
which I read an article m the J2tt(ycli'f'a*ha ItntJiwjca), and 
Simpson's Iluxions. In the appii cation of math emit ics I read 
KciHs Astronomj and Robinson's Mcclunical I’hifosophy*. 

“Alt 12 . — Last jear I read some more of Demosthenes, and 
the four first Iloohs of Anstotle’s Organon, all which 1 tabulated 
in the same manner as his Rhetoric. 

“In I.alin, I raid all the works of Tacitus, except the 
dialogue concerning oratory, and great part of Juxenal, and 
begin Qumtilian. In Mathcmilics and their application, I 
read Emerson’s Optics, and a Treatise on Trigonometry by 
Professor U'alLicc, of the Military College, near Ragshot, 
intended for the use of the cadets. I likewise re-soUed scscral 
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problems in various branches of mathematics j and began an 
article on Fluxions in the Edinhirgh Encydopcedia, 

“ JEt. 13.— This year I read Plato’s dialogues called Gorgias 
and Protagoras, and his Republic, of which I made an abstract. 
I am still reading Quintilian and the article on Fluxions, and 
am performing without book the problems in Simpson’s Select 
Exercises. 

“Last year I began to learn logic. I have read several 
.Latin books of Logic: those of Smith, Brerewood, and Du 
Trieu, and part of Burgersdicius, as far as I have gone in 
Aristotle. I have also read Hobbes’ Logic. 

“ I am now learning political economy. I have made a kind 
of treatise from what my father has explained to me on that 
subject, and I am now reading Mr. Ricardo’s work and writing 
an abstract of it. I have learnt a little natural philosophy, and, 
having had an qpportunity of attending a course of lectures on 
chemistry, delivered by Mr. Phillips, at the Royal Military 
College, Bagshot, I have applied myself particularly to that 
science, and have 'read the last edition of Dr. Thomson’s system 
of chemistry. 

“ Wiat English I have read since the year 1814 I cannot 
tell you, for I cannot remember so long ago. But I recollect 
that since that time I have read Ferguson’s Roman and 
hlitford’s Grecian History. I have also read a great deal of 
Livy by myself. I have sometimes tried my hand at writing 
historj% I had carried a history of the United Provinces from 
their revolt from Spain, in the reign of Phillip II., to the 
accession of the Stadtholder, William III., to the throne of 
England. 

“ I had likewise begun to vTite a history of the Roman 
Government, which I had carried down to the Licinian Laws. 
I should have begun to learn French before this time, but that 
my father has for a long time had it in contemplation to go to 
the Continent, there to reside for some time. But as we are 
hindered from going by my father’s late appointment in the 



mcmso jiK p 

Hasi Im!n I shat! Ixrgin to Icirn I rcncli <oon as my 

iAJtm )nvc irndt* nf>i.^h m it> Jcirn isjih me. 

** I lw\c now anti then altcmjttcti to wnit I'ocir). T he b<t 
protJtajon of that kind at which I tiled n) Iiantl was a 
tn^ci!) M lave now another m Mtnv m which I hojxj to 
correct the fa* lit of this. 

“I l»c!ic\-c in) ni'tcr ^\1!l c vris rntiin^*; Corrcltin N(f«>s 
when joii ww her fchc Ins *mrc tint time read son e of 
Cesar t alinmi all I’lirtlms, all the C-silinc and |u:i of the 
Jij^inha of Sallust, and two jjIi) 5 of Krerce, she Ins read 
the first, and part of the second Ixwk of 1 ucrctms, and is now 
rcatjm,; the l.<:loj;uc5 of Vir^iL 

"Cara Ins iK'gun I-iun also After throiiph the 

grammar, she lead some of Cornelius Nspos and Cesar, almost 
as much as WiUic of S.illuit, and is now ruidinp 0\id 'llicy 
arc l)odi now tolcnhl) good anthmtliaans , thc) Insc gone as 
far as the cxincuon of thc cube root. 'I hej arc reading tl c 
Koman Antifiuitics and the Greek M)iholog), and arc trans* 
bting Ilnglish into I-alin from ^!alrs Introduction to I^tm 
S)mnx. 

“'nus IS to thc licst of inj rtmcmbnncc a inie account of 
my own and m> Msters’ progress since thc )cnr i8i t 

I ho})C Lad) Heniham, and George, and the )oung ladies 
arc m good htilth. 

Your obethent, humble sersant, 

"John Stuart Mill, 

“To Sir SaniL Ilcnthnm ” 

JyCitcr endorsed on the outside m Jeremy Itcnlliam*s 
handwriting — 

1E19 s Jol n Mill Aclon 
July > lo ptKC 

30 i ht) 

J M* soil ‘?lucn 
bludlct «inc« i6l.{ 

j5)c3r9o}(l ’ 

S4 May iSat 
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COMPARISON WITH AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 1806-1821. 


While the above enumeration is much fuller than that in the 
Autobiography^ it omits mention of several works there given . 
as Sallust, Terence, Dionysius, and Polybius. The private 
English reading is in both ; chiefly Mitford’s Greece, Hooke’s 
and Ferguson’s Rome, and the Ancient Universal History. 
In both, too, is given the fact of his composing Roman History, 
as well as Poetry and a Tragedy. The account of the Higher 
Mathematics of this period is slightly deficient in the Auto- 
biography. 

This letter was doubtless intended not merely to satisfy Sir 
Samuel’s curiosity as to his precocity of acquirement, but also 
to pave the way for the invitation to accompany him to France 
the following year (1820).'^ 

A carefully written diary extending over the five first months 
of John Mill’s stay in France, is our best attainable record of 
his youthful studies. 

^ Sir Samuel Bentham, the brother of Jeremy Bentham, was himself a 
remarkable man. His first service was in the Russian army, where his soldier- 
ing was intermingled with suggestions for improvements of all sorts, and 
especially mechanical inventions, for which he had a pronounced genius. 
One of his proposals, to the Russian government was the Panopticon prison, of 
which he was the originator. He came over to England in 1795, and received 
from our Government the appointment of Superintendent of the Dockyard at 
Portsmouth, where his talent for invention had scope in the improvement of 
the na\y. He married the daughter of an early friend of his brother’s, Dr. 
John Fordyce, a physician in London, called by Bentham “ one of the coldest 
of the cold Scotch ” : this lady had the domestic supervision of Mill for more 
than a year. On retiring from the Dockyard, Sir Samuel bought an estate in 
the South of France for the sake of a residence there ; and this led to his 
inviting Mill to reside with him, first at Toulouse, and aftenvards at Montpel- 
lier. The family consisted of one son, Mr. George Bentham, the well-known 
botanist, and three daughters—all older than Milk 

A biography of Sir Samuel by Lady Bentham, is the most remarkable bio- 
graphy of a man by his wife that I have ever seen. It follows wth the most 
minute detail his professional life, which consisted of an uninterrupted series of 
mechanical discoveries ; all of which she expounds with admirable precision. To 
their entire domestic life she devotes in all about 12 lines. His residence on the 
Continent, after retirement, is summarized in less than a page. Allusion is 
made to their eldest child, whose premature death was a great grief to his 
father. The other children are not even named. The work may be described 
ns the obverse of Mrs. Grote’s Life of her husband. 
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Ensor and the Says, and proceeds on his way to join the Ben- 
tham family, then at a chateau, belonging to the Marquis de 
Pompignan, a few miles from Toulouse. The journey occupies 
four days, and is not without incidents. He makes a blunder 
, in choosing the cabriolet of the diligence, and finds himself in 
low company. At Orleans, a butcher, with the largest belly he 
had ever seen, came in and kept incessantly smoking. On the 
third day he is at Limoges, and breakfasts in company ^vith a 
good-natured gentleman from the interior ; but his own com- 
pany does not much improve ; the butcher leaves, but a very 
dirty fille^ with an eruption in her face, keeps up his annoyance. 
The following day, a vacancy occurs in the interior, and he 
claims it as the passenger of longest standing ; a lady contests 
it with him, and it has to be refeixed to the maire , the retiring 
passenger, a young avocat, pleading his case. He is now in 
good company, and his account of the successive localities is 
minute and cheerful. 

He arrives at his destination at two, A.M., the 2nd of June, 
is received by Mr. George Bentham, and meets the family at 
breakfast. They take him out a walk, and he does not work 
that day, but begins a letter to his father. Next day he makes 
an excursion to Toulouse, spends the night there, and gives up 
a second day to sight-seeing , there was a great religious pro- 
cession that day. He makes the acquaintance of a Dr. 
Russell, resident at Toulouse, with whose family he afterwards 
associates. The following day, the 5th, he sees the Marquis 
and Madame de Pompignan, the proprietors of the Chateau. 
On the 6th, he commences work ; and now begins our informa- 
tion as to his mode of allocating his time to study. The entry 
for this day merely sets forth that he got up early ; went into 
the Library ; read some of Lucian (who is his chief Greek 
reading for the weeks to follow) ; also some of Millot, by Mr. 
George’s advice ; “ learnt a French fable by rote ” — the begin- 
ning of his practice in French. 7th. — “ Learnt a very long 
fable ] wrote over again, with many improvements, my Dialogue, 



DMU TA‘;K‘5. 
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part 1 ” Tin? DnlogucTfcqucntl) comes up» but without 
farther cjcptimiion M c nujit taVc n a% one of In? CJccrci'ics m 
ongtml comjKiMiion, |>crhaps m imitation of the Vhtonic 
Dialogues. Sik I ngaged with Mr G m amn^mg the boohs 
of the Ijbrr), which <ccms to liaic lK.cn set as a tash to the 
bo)-?, ‘M\ro*c some of Dwloguc , Icami a \cr> long fable 
bj heart, rcsohial some problems of \\fst (Algebra), did 
licnch cacrciiics (iransLating and so forth)' 9th “llrcah 
fasted carl) and arent avith fctr S and Ladj Ilentinm m the 
carnage to Moniatilwn , tooh a \olumc of Kacme m my 
pochcl, and read U'o pb)s'’, remark Ins reading /acr On 
reluming homi. he reads a corned) of \ oUairc. leth “ llcfore 
breakfast, learnt another fable and read some of \ irgil After 
breakfast, wrote some of m> DaJoguc, and some French 
exercises. A\ rought some of the DifTacninl Calculus. Read 
a Iragcd) of Corneille, ’ nth ** I^eami another fable , finished 
my Duloguc. If good for nothing beside, it is good as an 
exercise to m) reasoning irovrcrs, as svell as to m) mscntion, 
both whi ell It ha-s tried cxircmtl) " We mi) be sure Uni n 
aimed at something scr) high "Wrote some French txcr 
cises , began to team an extremely long fable Read a comedy 
of Mohere, and after dinner a tragedy of VoUaire look a 
short walk by myself out of the pleasure grounds.’ 12th 
“Rosesciy early Sir S R and Mr G went m the carriage 
to Toulouse. licfore breakfast, I svrote some 1 fench exercises, 
read some of Juenns Ilermotimus Rcsised part of my 
Dialogue After breakfast went with the donmUque I’lcrtot to 
see his Metairie ami his httle piece of land and help him to 
gather cherries. After returning I finished the long fable ’ 
Then follows an apology for not working at his Mathematics 
Sir Samuel s books arc not unpacked and in the I ibrary of the 
house he finds chiefly I rench Literature, and hence Ins read 
logs in Racine &.C. Another tragedy read to-day 13111 
Before breakfast assists Mr G m packing Wrote French 
exercises, read Voltaire and Mohdre. It is by the advice of 
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the family that he reads plays, for the sake of dialogue. After 
dinner, he takes a long walk on the hills beliind Pompignan ; 
in his return falls in with the garde c/iaviju'trc, who communi- 
cates all about himself and his district. Weather now hot. 
14th. Could not get into the Libtar}'. Walked about the 
grounds with Mr. G. and one of his sisters ; came in and wrote 
French exercises. Jiegins a new study — to master the Depart- 
ments of France. Reads Lucian. 2 5th. Got up early ; began 
his Livre Statistique of the Departments — chief towns, rivers, 
population, See, Learns by he.arl the names of the Departments 
and their capital towns. Acting on a suggestion of Lady B., 
he reads and takes notes of some parts of the Code NapoRon. 
Meets the Russell family at dinner, and walks with them. 
1 6th. Up early, walked out, reads a tragedy of Voltaire. A 
mad dog has bitten several persons. More of Code NapoMon ; 
Virgil ; French exercises. Here he concludes what is to make 
his first letter to his father, and appends to the diarj^ a disser- 
tation on the state of French Politics ; the then e.xciting topic 
being the Law of Elections. We are surprised at the quantity 
of information he has already got together, partly we may 
suppose from conversations, and partly from newspapers ; but 
he never once mentions reading a newspaper 3 and his oppor- 
tunities of conversation are very much restricted by incessant 
studies. Besides passing politics, illustrated by anecdotes, he 
has inquired into education, the statistics of population, and 
the details of the provincial government 

I continue the extracts from the Diary, June 17th. Late in 
bed, not knowing the time. One of Sir Samuel’s daughters has 
given him Legendre’s Geometry, to which he applies himself, at 
first, for the sake of French Mathematical terms. Performs an 
investigation in the Differential Calculus. A short walk. After 
dinner, a tragedy of Corneille. i8th. Rose early. Wrote 
French exercises, and read Voltaire. It is a fete day (Sunday), 
and the peasants danced in the pleasure grounds before the 
house. After breakfast, finished exercises, then walked with 
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farnU 0 e Kren\r»! ffn*n Mr O « lecture on 

IJjlsm (jnj’j-iM) n/ of wlut 1 *cca nc lui 

jccrrv.i i) Mrt’e tnsl tl c ‘■ortHint ln> cxjicnth’urx, ^ rrc 
Icat r? r^m, llic j'ems pmo ruin,’ to i^S fratux l)c 
»ml*cA tl c t’anre. i^lK Uo^e ttf!) llntOjctl tl c 

Hen trt % of lAiain, 5 'eA'cnla\ > tn'-wl) , \»ro‘c 1 renrh 

tvafi*c^M Af’er tn jurlm^ up, the tniuJj 

a*^e Icnr.n^ tic rKttcaa fx t tc«u5t.’}cc in lo loj<c. lint’s 
Uf^e KfoTC dinner for aro’hcr traced} of \olJiirc In the 
csc^'rp tales in an article in the Anmlrs tic Chiinic (Jus in 
toevt m Chanjvm Ikih;; notr of four jesrv* snnthn^). jcth 
OctnJiJC<l j imapllj nnth p'qnntioPs fo*' Icisn^ aist The 
ho.sc in confusion. FtiU he t’no a gtKxl fiolc of I rcnch 
reai’m;^ S 3 *'d In Ivni till after nine , ro ildn t arcount for tt 
T))c confusion is vrone ccnfojndcsl , dowi 1 1 nonr whst to do 
olyj..t Ins l>ooV$ , is now dcKsrrcd from il c hhrar) Has tnltn 
out Ins cxcrasel'ool from Ins trunV, ami nnittLn a considcnMc 
jH) tnn of eMTictscs. IKs arMctI to Ins I is re Siaitstique , the 
Hcji. rtincnis are row fuHj in Ins head nest topic the coiir-t 
of the Kuers— an occupation when he has nothin,;; to da aj[riL 
Hoe at three o'clock, to finish packing for departure. As 
ihtrc could l)c no reading, at fisc he (ales a long countrj asall 
to 1 ronton, gives two |vigcs of the Diarj to a description of 
tl c counirj and the agnculturu Hooks licmg all locked tiji, 
he cipccis to feel ennui for a little time M rites some of Ins 
Inane, conscrscs with taco mtclli^ncnt srorlmcn, gists lurtfculars. 

After dinner, anlks to the Milage of on the Garonne, dc 

mibcs the riser itself in the nciglilwurhood In the evening, 
l>ctng the “ Vtillc dc St, Jean," s.ass tlic fires hp,hied up in the 
iJistricL 24 th. I,aj in In-d puq>osclj late, having nothing (o 
do M lx: Comte (son of the propnuor) comes in, and |X)- 
litcly ofTtrs Inin the key of the library, shows him a liook of 
prints , he also scores a tragedy of Voluiirc As this is the last 
day before moving to Toulouse, he makes a pause, and dc 
spatches Ins seven days’ diaiy to Ins father, accompanied with 
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a short letter in French to R. -Dovine, Benlham’s amanuensis, 
chiefly personal and gossipy; none of his letters to Mr, Doane 
take up matters of thought. 25th. Rose at half-past two for 
the journey. He walks out on foot, to be overtaken by a char- 
i-banc, with part of the family. One of tlie girls droi-e part of 
the way, and gave him the reins for the remainder, as a lesson 
in driving. They t.ake up their quarters in one of the streets, ' 
where they have a very' good “Appartement” (I suppose a flat); 
still, after the chateau, they feel considerably cramped; his room 
a little hole, whicli he proceeds at once to arrange, having got 
shelves for his books. Same night, finishes Lucian’s Bi'wif 
Bpanis, and reads some of Thomson’s Chemistry, which is part 
of his own library. 

The family remams in Toulouse for some time. We have 
his diary for nearly six weeks. It is the intention of the 
Benthams to find him, not merely a French master, but in- 
struction in various accomplishments — music, dancing, fencing, 
horsemanship. It is some time before the arrangements are 
made, so that his first days are purely devoted to book-studies ; 
and the diary is an exact record of the nature, amount, and 
duration of his reading, very nearly as at home. It also gives 
occasional glimpses of his thinking power at the age he has 
now reached. It is farther interesting as exhibiting his tone 
towards his father, I will merely quote enough to complete 
the illustration of these various particulars. 

26th. Besides a mass of French reading, reports two eclogues 
of Virgil and the Aiectryon of Lucian. Remarks that having 
so much French to do, he cannot read Latin and Greek and 
study Mathematics every' day', and means to give one day to 
i^athematics and one to Latin and Greek. 27th. Rose early'. 
Begins the practice of going every morning to bathe in the 
Garonne, a little above the town : he is accompanied regularly 
by Mr. George, and on this occasion by Dr. Russell’s boys. 
To-day reads Legendre’s Geometry. Gives a subtle criticism 
of the author’s method, which he thinks excellent ; praises the 



>!\TnrMntrs, rr^TiuM »7 

iVn^'S i^n 1 f 1) <? Atio'nt frtim the Hef niltt •»< eotff nnirg to 

He* «» 4^ Ktnr c ll '^t tl e vf jcnce x% fcuukxl oo IkriTUHon?. 
A| , (HO ll 0 of i' c vs ) the j so c ckoicntat) theorem’s iro 
«Vi!t cn* l^rair % 3 virrv Id*'" I tench fil !c *iohex i \ tol let t 
n Uc- *■ Af cl n il ' f 111 Kincx! hu \ fl r xeicnl jcirc. Mr 
(tt* ^ t 1 1 ' ihc iH < 5jr , wl f *• Imn tJ c Isc^t dit cif mi^ur in 
lUj’ nre ■‘'til (Chi rihhv ) Rilhmj nimial Itvoccln^ncs 
o^^ ir, iI in 1 1 1 rcnch p-^nunino} (teiit c t n I ronosme Keaefe 
» me mon. of cr he (rr-i h jnn lirVen ihimigli ilrcid)) 
tl mVv 1 u hre o^ detRttun Rticr thin Iidd or ticn Own 
AW L Stt<i C5 I cT laf M ( ht(i am ihic i il lev (i vail art! 
mmute k 1 cine o'' tic ilumins of Vnonkd^c) Ilr,in the 
\oc3hun I Ui^citi. C»cKS hr i. second clincmg 

Jc' om jtjih Jva’her Jitc in rcJi rinn^ from the met \n 
eclogue of \ifgil, rnnihe-j lie \onhtnu Jul cium , vrntev 
1 ftncheicrciin icnh*omc of I'oilcru shitlc j teecs , ivtohnc 
^ oljjic <1 ivorkv loon, n\Vs Mr (*cot^c iWui n Inxjvinihc 
hvhcf Miihemiiirv hiinij, jrcrformcil over 'iml over agnin oil 
the j rot Icinv tn I-iat i\ s bifTciLnnat C ifruhjs, Kcwtics mofL 
jTohlctmof Wei! inxhnlm^ the iccond of in o lint had long 
I uwlttl hm After dinner Ut,in lucnns Cuipluv. 3 cth 
f no ccJo,^ucs of \ irgil ftnisliwl C iiij lui more of Ixrpcndrc, 
dncmcrcd n flaw m one of his dcmuniiniions , nrotc 1 rench 
cxerrticv , read eomc of ‘'ituitnons W^ic , also some of 
'Jlimnsofi s Chcmiur) Ju!j isi I rciinc on IVonoims finished, 
Sandcr'on , began lurnns Nccjonnnin 1 rench exercisers, 
finished frsl liooh of lagcndre , ihomsoni. Chemistr) Dan 
cingltssoie A singin^ nnsier engaged and Georgies of 
\irgt1, 99 lines, more of ihe Nccjomantia lieforc breakfast 
After breakfast, 1 homson s Clicnusir> M rote I me Gcogra 
phique In llic evening the nhole family go to Iranconis 
Ciftus , dcscnbe*s the caiploits. Has to lx. measured for a new 
suit, I rench fashion, his Tnglish suit being inadmissible, 
trousers too short, waistcoat to6 long 1 he Russcllscall m the 
evening and there is an earnest talk on politics, English ami 
2 
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French, ^Yhich he details, 3rd. A breakdown in the char-k- 
banc that takes them to the river. Has now got a singing- 
master, and takes first lesson in Solfeges et Principes de Musique. 
Again at Franconi’s, and full of the performance } for a wonder, 
no studies recorded. 4th. Rose at 5 ; home from bathing, 
&c., at 7^. Has obtained Voltaire’s Essai sur les Mceurs, 
which he includes amongst his stated reading : breakfast at | 
to 9:. at 9^, begins Voltaire where he left off in England, reads 
six chapters in two hours; Virgil’s Georgies, 47 lines; at 12^ 
began a treatise on French Adverbs ; at i-l, began the second 
book of Legendre, read the definitions and five propositions ; 
miscellaneous employments till 3, then took second Music- 
lesson. Dined ; family again to Franconi’s, but he could not 
give up his dancing-lesson ; this got, he writes French exercises 
and practises music. 5th. Rose at 5 ; too rainy for bathing. 
Inve chapters of Voltaire : from 7^ till 8i, Mr. G. corrects 
his French exercises which had got into arrears as regards 
correction ; Music-master came ; at pi began new exercises 
(French); puts his room in order; at iij took out Lucian 
and finished Nec3''omantia; five propositions of Legendre, 
renewed expressions of his superiority to all other geometers ; 
practises jMusic-lessons ; Thomson’s Chemistry, makes out 
various Chemical Tables, the drift not explained ; at 3y, tries 
several propositions in West, and made out two that he had 
formerly failed in ; begins a table of 58 rivers in France, to 
show what departments each passes through, and the chief 
towns on their banks ; 4, dined ; finishes Chemical Table ; 
dancing-lesson ; supped. Reports that a distinguished music- 
mistress is engaged, at whose house he is to have instrumental 
practice. 6th. Rose at 6 ; no bathing ; five chapters of Vol- 
taire ; a quarter of an hour to West’s problems ; lesson in Music 
{Pritici/'cs ) ; problems resumed ; breakfasted, and tried pro- 
blem again till 10} ; French exercises till ii ; began to correct 
his Dialogue, formerly mentioned, till 12-]- ; summoned to dress 
for going out to call; has found a French master; at 



CTmci':v* or irrrsnftr 

rc‘».r*ett -ini! co'*c<*e<! c tjll 3! , 'n»on <rtn tiil j (<lm 
na) imetl t U 6 , \!f C» c^'tccm Im I rcndi cxcfti^ri , 
wnl o j’ fo' I « I rcncJi 1 c\von, h^i the Hn*- cr <Inl not todi 
fn “jnd to llioni^on till 8 , Kixntctl 

to ^Ir O f niisctlUncou^ sojjvetl, journal 

ol^rtvi tintitn ju<! Ikt^o'c pn rf; to Ijttl 7th Ko<<! 5J , fi\c 
Oiaj^CTS \o’uuc iHl 7, till 46 Jiom of \irp!, till 3, 
cwn’js jLp tcT Ccnfuatu? , poc? on a fnnil) errand » Musio 
Ictwjn ull 9 (rnr' 7 /ff}, I ucun co'^nnucJ till 9* and finished 
sficr lueilfAi' nl loj, i cill Tcrjuircil him to t’re^x, read 
T{io*rvo*i “’ml made Tallcs till isj «ctcn jro^Knmons of 
Ijepcndrc, has him otcr the coaU for his confusion in rep'd 
to niio— ‘ Ulrt asra) a good deal of m> opinion of the went 
of the worL as an clementnr) srorh * till i|, «rroic cxcrascs 
and sanotts in «i*cllamcs, nil a| the trntist cn Adserbs, Ull 
3|, Tlionson , Listc (icographifjuc and Miscellanies till 5 , 
oa*s a h tie, dinner licmg uncertain, owing to n funilj tsent , 
goes fo' f ni lesson to music mistress a hdy reduced h> the 
Kevolutio j, and hwng b) her rmnical talents henctfonh to 
(ncliscnt her house dad) from ii to 12 nud tile a lesson 
m the evening, dined on return, then dancin,, lessor, 
9ih Utnc at $ , fist cljpttrs Volume , 6J, \d\crhs , 7I, 
the rrometheus of I uctin , Sj till 9, first lesson of S f/h^£S 
logcthtr witli Pnrn/^es t continued rrometheus till break 
fast , miscellaneous occupation till the hour of music lesson 
at Mad Iloukis , home at laj, ten proixjsmons of Ixgcndrc 
“{f an)ihing could jnlliatL the fault I have noticed of 
inlroduang the ratio and the measure of angles licfore 
the right place, it is the facility which this method gives to 
the dcmonstnlion of the subsequent proivosiitons , this, how 
ever, cannot excuse such a palpable logical error, ^kc.' Mr G is 
to procure Cigniolis Trigonomcir) , but a Pnxis m the higher 
‘Mathematics is not >ct forthcoming lolli Starts at 4 with 
Mr G and the Kussclls on a day’s excursion to the forest of 
Bouconne, three leagues from 1 oulousc, the object bung to 
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collect plants and insects. Makes his coup d'essai at catching 
butterflies, got only about ten worth keeping ; the adventures 
of the day fully given, nth. Yesterday’s fatigue keeps him in 
bed late; one chapter of Voltaire; at 7 |, with Mr. G., to begin 
with his French master, who hears his pronunciation, and sets 
him plenty of work. Taken vnth a party to the house of an 
astronomer, M. Daubuisson, and shown his instruments ; then 
to the house of his brother, a great mineralogist. Returns at 
two to commence the formidable course of lessons set by the 
French master. Goes successively to his music-master and 
music-mistress. Introduces a remark as to the great kindness 
of the family in constantly, without ill-humour, explaining to 
him the defects in his way of conducting himself in society : 
“ I ought to be very thankful ”. 1 2th. Hears from his father 

that' Lady B. has written a good account of him. Replies in 
full to the matters in his father’s letter ; is glad to hear of his 
article on Government, and promises on his return to read it 
with great attention. Indicates that in future his French 
lessons will very much engross his time. He is to take the 
first opportunity of sending the Dialogue, on which he has 
taken great pains both with expression and with reasoning. 
Apologizes for giving more time to Mathematics than to Latin 
and Greek. 

A fencing-master is now provided for him, and in two days 
more a riding-master, so that we have seen him at his best as 
regards book-studies. He keeps these up a few hours every 
day, but the largest part of the day is taken up with his other 
exercises. The only thing deserving mention now is the occa- 
sional notice of new subjects. Thus, he begins a treatise on Value, 
and Sir S. Bentham is to get Say’s book for him. His French 
master seems to prescribe, among other things,- translating from 
Latin into French, and he takes up the speech of Catiline in 
Sallust, and afterwards some Odes of Horace, There is another 
day’s excursion to the forest of Ramellc, with many incidents. 
He soon reports having read the last of Lucian, and gives a 
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short rcWcff of him, nccomjvmial «it)i htgli adminfion; Her* 
motimus he considers a masterpiece of in<;cnious reasoning. In 
a letter to his mother be adscrls to his progress in music and 
dancing; he advises lits two elder sisters to renut their music 
till he returns, as he di>cov ers now* that they were on a 
WTong phn Wntes a letter m I-itm to those two sisters, 
by no means a high com post lion.* IJcgms a Dialogue at 
the suggestion of I^dy If, on the question — whether great 
landed estates and great cstaldishmcnts m commerce or manu- 
factures, or small ones, are most conducive to the general 
luppincss; m the circumstances, rather venturesome. The 
following day liegan, also by Lady D's advice, to write on the 
Definition of Political Econom). Very much elated by “ex- 
cellent news of the revolution in Italy" Attends three Lec- 
tures on Modem Greek, and gives his father an account of 
the dejarlurcs from the Ancient Greek. In the beginning of 
August the lessons arc at an end , the faniilj going for a tour 
in the Pyrenees. What remains of the diarj* is occupied 
with this tour, its incidents and descriptions, and is written in 
Trench. 

I must, however, advert to an interesting letter from Lady 
Bentham to his father, dated 14th September. It refers to a 
previous letter of hers giving particulars of John’s progress in 
Trench and other branches of acquirement 1 he family is to 
reside in Jfontpclher, and the puriwsc of the present letter is 


* Johanntt tannimit Soronhut WtlUamtna aique Clara taluUm • 

Credo vos keuturas epistoli: conspectu Latin6 senbo pro \obis in c\ 
linpiH exercendis Gaudeo i p.itre audyssc ^os inhistonA GrrocA vosmetips.is 
iastnxte , siudiam citutt tl^ud cst neccssanum (matbus seu juteaibas, 

seu pueHis. ilihi condoncus qureso si quern cmirem In Lalini senbendo feci, 
qoippe semper jn nomcn gallicum Insido, cum quacram Latinum. Ricardo 
Doaneo dicalis me non locum In bttens his habutsse, ut lUi senberem , luaque 
mihl non Irascatur Scnbatls mihi prccor, si possitis, I.atin6, sm minus, 
Angliei. Forte hanc epivtolam dilTicllem ad legendum, et traducendum Invc- 
luctis; sed VOS exercebit. Valcatis. 

XllL Kal Aug , iBaa Vesperi ad bora—. 
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to recommend to 'his father to allow him to spend the winter 
there, and to attend the public lectures of the college. Mr. 
Bernard, a distinguished chemist, who had visited the Benthams 
at Toulouse, had taken an interest in him, and sounded his 
depths and deficiencies, and gives the same opinion. As the 
party has now been boxed up together for some weeks, his 
habits and peculiarities had been more closely attended to than 
ever, and (I quote the words) “ we have been considerably suc- 
cessful in getting the better of his inactivity of mind and body 
when left to himself”. This probably refers to his ennui 
when deprived of books ; it being apparent that, great as was 
his interest in scenery, he could not yet subsist upon that alone. 
The letter goes on — “ Upon all occasions his gentleness under 
reproof and thankfulness for correction are remarkable ; and as 
it is by reason supported by examples we point out to hitii that 
we endeavour to convince him — not by command that we in- 
duce him' to do so and so, we trust that you will have satisfac- 
tion from that part of his education we are giving him to fit him 
for commerce with the world at large ”. Lady Bentham does 
not omit to add that he must also dress well. 

The remainder of the diary serves mainly to show his grow- 
ing taste for scenery and his powers of description. He de- 
picts climate, productions, villages, the habits of the people, as 
well as the views that were encountered. The party make the 
ascent of Le Pic du Midi de Bigorre, and he is in raptures with 
the prospect. “ Mais jamais je n’ oublierai la vue du cotd 
m6ridionale.” In short, to describe its magnificence would 
need a volume ! 

We may now conceive with some degree of precision the in- 
tellectual calibre of this mar\'ellous boy. In the first place, we 
learn the number of hours that he could devote to study each 
day. From two to three hours before breakfast, about five 
hours between breakfast and dinner, and two or three in the 
evening, make up a working day of nine hours clear. And, 
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while M Toulouic, snrcclj in> portion of his rcsdmg could be 
calfctf rccrtitnc. IIis lightest htenturc tns m french tnd 
was rntended as pncticc m the hngiia^c. IVolwbl) at home 
hi5 TcidmgHh) mi> Iiasc often Ikco longer, it would scarce!) 
c\cr be shorter 1 or i *:chohr, m mature >car? eight or nine 
hours reading would not be cstraordmirj , but then there is 
no longer the same tasking of the memor) Mills po«er of 
application all through his carl) jcirs i\xs without doubt amaz 
in^ and although he sufTcred from it m premature ill health, 
It was a foretaste of what he could do throughout Ins whole 
hfu It attested a combimtjoa of ccrchnl actiiitj and consii 
tutional Mgour that is os rare as genius, lus joungcr brothers 
sucaimbcd under a far less scscrc discipline. 

Tint the application was cxccssue, I for one would afHrm 
without an) hesitation niat his health su/Tcred, we hate 
ample csadcncc, which I shall nftcniards produce That his 
mental progress might ha\*c been as great with a smaller strain 
on htsj xmcrs I am stronglj inclined to belies c although the 
proof IS not so cas) M e must look a hi tic closer at the facts 

1 cannot help thinking that the rapid and unbroken transi 
lions from one study to another must Ime been unfavourable 
to a due impression on the memory lie lost not a moment 
in passing from subject to subject m his reading he humed 
home from his music lesson or fencing lesson to his books 
Now we know well enough that the nervous currents when 
strong!) aroused m an) direction tend to persist for some time 
in the act of learning this persistence will count in stamping 
the impression , while part of the effect of a lesson must be 
lostm hurr)ing without a moments break to something nety# 
even although the change of subject is of the nature of relief 
By his own account, his lessons from masters at Toulouse witli 
the exception of French and Music, took no effect upon him 
Nor IS this the worst feature of Mills programme According 
to our present notions of physical and mental training he 
ought to have had a decided break in the afternoon Con 
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siclering that he was at work from about six in the morning, 
with only half-an-hour for breakfast, he should dearly have had 
between one and two a cessation of several hours, extending 
over [dinner ; especially as he gave up the evening to his 
hardest subjects. Of course this interval should have been 
devoted to out-of-doors recreation. It is quite true that both 
father and son were alive to the necessity of walking, and 
practised it even to e.xccss ; in fact, counted too much upon it 
as a means of renewing the forces of the brain : while their 
walks were so conducted as to be merely a part of their work- 
ing-day — a hearing and giving of lessons. 

What with his own recital in the Autobiography, and the 
minuter details in the letter to Sir S. Bentham, and the diar)-, 
we have a complete account of his reading and study in every 
form. The amount is, of course, for a child, stupendous. The 
choice and sequence of books and subjects suggest various re- 
flections. His beginning Greek at so early an age was no 
doubt due to his father’s strong predilection for that language. 
What we wonder at most is the order of his reading. Before 
his eighth year, he had read not merely the easier writers, but 
six dialogues of Plato (the Thecetetus he admits he did not 
understand). He was only eight, when he first read Thu- 
cydides, as well as a number of plays ; at nine, he read part 
of Demosthenes ; at eleven, Thucydides the second time. 
What his reading of Thuej’^dides could be at eight, we may 
dimly imagine ; it could be nothing but an exercise in the 
Greek language ; and the same remark must be applicable to 
the great mass of his early reading both in Greek and in Latin. 
At Toulouse, we find him still reading Virgil, although five'years 
before he had read the Buccolics and six books of the 
jiEneid. Moreover, at Toulouse, his Greek reading was Lucian, 
a very easy ivriter whom he had begun before he was eight ; 
the noticeable fact being that he is now taking an interest in 
the unriter’s thoughts and able to criticize him. It is apparent 
enough that his vast early reading was too rapid, and, as a con- 
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in this, ns in other subjects, he made small way at first, yet the 
Toulouse diarj' shows us what he could do at fourteen ; and I 
should be curious to know whether Herschel, De hlorgan, or 
Airv' could have done as much. I have little doubt that, with 
forcing, these men would all have equalled him in his Classics 
and Mathematics combined. But the one thing, in my judg- 
ment, where Mill was most markedly in advance of his years, 
was lA)gic. It was not merely that he had read treatises on the 
Formal Logic, as well as Hobbes’s Compuiafio sire Zogica, but 
that he was able to chop Logic with his father in regard to the 
foundations and demonstrations of Geometry. I hav,e_nfii:et. 
.known a similar case of precocity. We must remember, how- 
ever, that while his father could not be expected to teach him 
(everything, yet, in point of fact, there were a few things that he 
' could and did teach eflectually: one of these was Logic; the others 
were Political Economy, Historical Philosophy and Politics, all 
which were eminently his own subjects. On these, John was a 
truly precocious youth ; his innate aptitudes, which must have 
been great, received the utmost stimulation that it was possible 
to apply,*' His father put enormous stress upon Logic, even in 
lire scholastic garb ; but he was himself far more of a logician 
than lire writers of any of the manuals. In that war against 
vagiic. ambiguous, flimsy, unanalyzed words and phrases, which 
was carried on alike by Bcntham and by himself, in the wide 
domains of Politics and Ethics, he put forth a faculty not 
imparted by the scholastic Logic , and in tliis higher training 
the son was early and persistently indoctrinated. To this were 
added other p.rrts of logical disci[jline that may also be c.alled 
m.rwristcn : as, for examj)!e, the weighing and Iralancing of 
argumou-v /m and ow in every question ; the looking out for 
« mul fall.ncicn of a much wider compass th.an thot-c set 
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He rc'LTtoc! to } npbmJ m Juh, 'j'jcr t Mi) of four 
teen mon He % j/TcJcntl) cJescnlxrs (^/u^ '/ 
iJic fro t\of I ts H’l) m I rt'tce, trlifcJj inelddcti i f mitinr kno^v 
Ict^^coflhc I ^cnch bn{:tJ3^, ind, in icquiintinrc nith ordfmry 
f fcnch litcniure K«c max jttjpc fton he tAu 
xxik’s, hix -aj unl'ntc xii li llic litc'nfmc xns MiictI) rn/trarj, 
he Incwr nc'Inn^ of the Ircndi Ucxolution, ai d it vis nt a 
n«c!i I'tcf noii thil he sliidicil I tench intho’^ for tht im 
j»toxtmcnt of 1 iv M\tu 

He Ind still neatly two )car« l>cforc entering on olicul life 
and he itlU us how* thc<:e xxttc occupied Ilis fuln.r Jnd bc- 
conc tajuam'cd rxuh John At stin, who a^vsisied him in Romm 
I^w, Ins destination iKing the Inr He aUo |,ot deep into 
Ikntliam for tic first time, and Ijc^pin rs)cliolog) He now 
read the history of the I rcncli Resolution- An untbted letter 
to lus father probably belongs to this |>criotL He was on 1 
sisitloMr md Mrs. Austin nl Norwiclc I lie letter begins 
with T short atXQunl of his studies. He read IJlackstonc (with 
Mr Austin) three or four hours duly and a portion of licnthim s 
^'Introduction” (I suppose the "Morals and Legislation”) in the 
txcmng. Among ether things,"! Ime found lime to write 
the defence of render in answer to the accusation which you 
Ime with you I luxe also found some tune to practise the 
delixt-ry of the accusation according to y our directions " *1 hen 
folloxxs an account of a xisit of ten days xxuh the Austins to the 
toxvn of Yannouih, with a description of the place itself The 
larger part of the letter is on the politics of Nonsich, xxl ere 
"the Cause" (I iberal) prospers ill, being still worse at Yar 
mouth He Ins seen ol Radicals many , of clear headed men 
not onts. The best rs Sir Thomxs Reexer, whom he xxishcs to 
be induced to come to London and see his father and Mr 
Grole, At Yannouth he lias dined with Radical Ralmer, who 
had opened the borough to the Ybigs, not much better than 
a mere Radical " I haxc been much entertained by a sermon 
of Mr Madge, admirable as against Calvinists and Catholics, 
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but the weakness of which as against anybody else, I think he 
himself must have felt.” The concluding part of the letter 
should have been a postscript — 

“ I wish I had nothing else to tell you, but I must inform 
you that I have lost my watch. It was lost while I was out of 
doors, but it is impossible that it should have been stolen from 
my pocket. It must therefore be my own fault. The loss it- 
self (though I am conscious that I must remain without a watch 
till I can buy one for myself) is to me not great — much less so 
than my carelessness deserves. It must, however, vex you — 
and deservedly, from the bad sign which it affords of me.” 

On his return from France, he resumed energetically the 
task of home-teaching, making a great improvement in the lot 
of his pupils, who were exclusively under their father’s care in 
the interval 3 for, while he scolded them freely for their stupidity 
and backwardness, he took pains to explain their lessons,' which 
their father never did. He was kept at this work ever after.' I 
remember hearing Mrs. Grote say that she had turned up an 
old letter from James Mill, in answer to an invitation to John 
to accompany Mr. Grote and her on a vacation-tour ; the reply 
was that he could not be spared from the work of teaching the 
younger children. 

The Autobiography gives a full account of his acquaintances 
among the young men resident at Cambridge, ivho aftenvards 
'came to London, including, besides Charles Austin, who was 
the means of introducing him, Macaulay, Hyde and Charles 
Villiers, Strutt (Lord Belper), Romilly, &c. There is no men- 
tion of his having- gone to Cambridge in 1822, on a visit to 
Charles Austin. The contrast of his boyish figure and thin 
voice, with his immense conversational power, left a deep im- 
pression on the undergraduates of the time ; notwithstanding . 
their being familiar ivith Macaulay and Austin. 

I alluded, in the biography of. James Mill, to the persistent 
' attempts of Professor Townshend of Cambridge to get John 
entered there. I repeat two sentences from a letter dated 
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>!3rch 59, *S3j, Ivro month's before he entered the Indb 
Hou^c. ** T flfrnin cntrcnl }ov» lo permit me to wile to the 
tutor at Trinity to enter \c)ur son’s name at llrai noble college. 
Whatever >cu may wbb his c^cnt^!al destiny to be, his jiros 
pciity in liic cannot l>c temrded, hut must on the contrary be 
tncrc-sscO, by maVing an aer|u.iintancc at an KngUslj ‘University 
triih bis I'atridan contcmiwrarics.” Whether it svould have 
l>ccn j>05<il>lc to induce his father lo send him to Cambridge, I 
scry murji doubt. 1 susjiccl that, of the tno, the son ssould 
Kisc iMTcn Ibc morn intractable on ibc matter of subscription to * 
tbc Articles, Ten ycMrs later, it sms an open question in the 
house whether lus brother Henry* should be sent to Cambridge. 
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TWENTY YEARS OF WORK. 

1820-1840. 

H aying no more documents until 1830, I propose to 
make a short critical ^evie^Y of Mill’s -writings and 
doings in the inter\'al, upon the basis of the information sup- 
plied by himself. I will first endeavour, for the sake of 
clearness, to extract the chronological sequence of the years 
from 1820 to 1830, which, from his plan of writing, is not very 
easy to get hold of. 

1821. Returns from France (July). Beginning of Psycho- 
logical studies. Condillac. 

1822. Reads the History of the French Revolution ; inflamed 
with the subject. Studies Law with Austin. Dumont’s 
Bentham excites him to a pitch of enthusiasm. Locke, Helve- 
tius, Hartley, Berkeley, Hume, Reid, Dugald Stewart, Bro^vn 
on Cause and Effect, Bentham’s Analysis of Natural Religion; 
Begins intimacy with Grote. Charles Austin. His first pub- 
lished writings in the Traveller newspaper. 

1823. Utilitarian Society at Bentham’s house : Tooke, Ellis, 
and Graham. Letters to the Moriimg Ch 7 wiicle on the Richard 
Carlile prosecutions (Jan. and Feb.). Frequent contributions 
throughout the year to, the Chro 7 iicle and To-aveller, Wesi- 
tninster Review projected. .Reads up the Edmhurgh Review 
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for ius fiiVct’* aturV ujwn it in the first numt>cr of liie iTesf’ 
tntntitr* 

til34 Imi numlKrr of ific fVatrttmUr api)eif$ (March) 
ConUjbwJc^ to the ntiml^cr on the P tftn*'ut}^h , 

to ihc ihiril, on Kth;:ir>tis rcrccctiijon anti on ^\. 1 r U\jKn(lt 
turc; to the foenh, c» Hume’s Misrcprc^cnniiont itt Ins 
Ili'tory. 

»Sr5 IVindpal ocriiju'ion — Ucnlhirn'-i btwl on 
rsnticncc. StaitiH/; of J\jr!ns~<Tl^ry Iltif^ry anJ 
tMitc* the article on the Cathohe Di^alnhtics , aho on the 
(‘ommtidal Cns'S and Currtnc)* and the UctiprocU} I’nnap’c 
in Commerce. IxarnsGcmiaa Ileg ins morning re iding^ tn 
the $ocict> at Gro'c’s house m 'nirtidnccdk Street. Goes 
vnh some others to tlic delates of the Ottcnitts’ Co-oj>cn 
tne Society; fo inding of the Specubme DcUtnng Society 
Mrj'cs, in the on (he I’oliticai Ccunonij of the 

QuirlerJj, on the Ijw of I^bcl (?), and on the Gnint Untt‘s(^) 
(number for Jan., iSrG) 

tbaG Utilitirun Soaci) ewes, readings at G rote’s con 
tmuc. SjKrctilatnc Sociclj tTourishmg. Kt-sictt-s, for the 
iih/mj/Tjfer, Mignct's IVench Resolution, and Sismondis 
History of Trance, wnics isvo articles on the Corn I^sss. 
Beginning of “ incnbl crisis " 

1S27. Siicculativc Socict). Readings at Grote’s (turned 

l*!t jrsr of W* tfic IntJi-s Ifouv irc«“is nppoini«i 

J nwr cWt tn the I saroln'T s Olhce, aul Slay, 1833. The c ciks In it o« di) s 
hit ro labij, only a rrataity tor tlirrc yran Still had £30 n)car, oi 
Ihc end of that tm»- he rtoHvttt a wliry of /too s>Hlh nn annual riw of £to. 
Itva* Invwtrr tn t 8 a 3 ihsi lien's* pm over the head j of nil the clerks amt 
jn-ute »tt ^\ihiant at /too a year, t>e»nK iiaih in nftV, In j8jo he stool 
fflh, th father hclnp al ibe top. I-atly in iSj'i he galnftl n slep and on 
h » fitl er s death the tame year, a am her he « as then thir<t hut Divtd Hill 
was made second over his head , IVacock w-as chief His wlary was now 
/Ctxo a year , to vshich, fn 185.1 a spy'll *'*’*• personal add tion was made of 
/[aooayear Oft 39th March 1856 Peacock nnd Hill teUring together he was 
mide haamlner tolary /aoooayear Al Christmas 1858 on the innsfcr of 
the Company f jjovemment lo the crown, he was superannuated on a pension 
of jCtsoo a year. 
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now to Logic), Articles in the Westminster : review of God- 
win’s Commonwealth (?) ; Whatcly’s Logic (in number for 
Jan., 182S). 

1S28. Speculative Society. Last article in Westminster — 
Scott’s Life of Napoleon. Acquaintance with Maurice and 
Sterling. Reads Wordsworth for the first time. (At some later 
return of his dejection, year not stated, he was oppressed with 
the problem of philosophical necessity, and found the solution 
that he afterwards expounded in the Logic) Is promoted 
from being a clerk to be Assistant Examiner in his office. 
Attends John Austin’s Lectures on Jurisprudence in Univer- 
sity College. 

1829. Readings at Grote’s on his father’s Analysis of the 
Human Mind. Withdraws from Speculative Debating Society. 
Macaulay’s attack on his father’s Essay on Government pro- 
duces a change in his views of the Logic of Politics. Attends 
Austin’s second Course of Lectures. 

With regard to these nine years, I M-ill first remark on his 
articles in the Westminster Revie'tv, He says he contributed 
thirteen, of which he specifies only three. Of the whole, he 
says generally, they were reviews of books on history and 
political economy, or discussions on special political topics, as 
corn-laws, game-laws, laws of libel. I am able to identify the 
greater number of them. 

His first contribution is the article in the second number, on 
the Edinhurgh Review., which continued the attack made by 
his father in the first number : he puts this down as “ of little 
or no value,” although to himself a most useful exercise in 
composition ; it is, nevertheless, in respect of his biography, an 
interesting study. No doubt the opinions are for the most part 
his father’s, though independently and freshly illustrated. The 
demonstration of the truckling of the Edinburgh Review to 
sentiment and popularity ; the onslaught against lubricated 
phrases ; the defectiveness of the current morality as reflected 
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in ihe I\c\icw; the dcntincbuon of the jxindcnng to our 
nitionil cfotiMn—nll ihc’^ \^crc his fnthcr rr/zf/n/r , )ct, wc 
nm Nee the Ijcgtnnmgs of hts own independent stnrt, more 
csj>ccnll> in the op nions with regird to women, and the 
inonlii} of Ncx. 

The first article m the third ntinihcr (Jul), iSr^), is on the 
Carhlc rrosceulions, and, 1 ln\c no doubt, is his. It is said 
of the fimou', bcotchitnn, Ihoinas Clnlmtr;, tint, on the 
memorable occn«ion when four hundred of the eJerg) of the 
Church of Si-othnd met to reioUc uj>on tlirowing up their 
phccs m the ns‘abltshmcni, he addrcs'^cd them in his most 
fertul sijte, and, m so doing, reproduced a ixiss.nge on the 
heroism of the cirl) Christians, comjxiscd when lie was onl) 
eighteen In like manner, there arc |iassagcs in this article llul 
could InsL been innsferrcd without change to the “ Libert) 
Talc for Cwamplc, a jort of the peroration 

“Tint Chnsliins, tlic Author of wliose religion was tried and 
cxcaitvd for bhsphcmj, his own words during the trial being 
jironounced sufficient evidence against him b) Ins sacerdotal 
judge ; Clinstuins, whose prophetic Iwols arc full of the most 
biting sarcasms on tlie gods and worship of the mightiest cm 
])ircs; Christians, wlio boast a noble ami) of nnrljrs, whose 
lues were the pcnaltj of ilieir avowed departure from the reh 
gion of their countr) , Chrutnns, whose missionaries are 
striving m ever) region of the earth to bring otlicr religions 
* into disbelief and contempt ’ , Clinstnns, Protestant Chris- 
tuans, whose reformers perished m tlic dungeon oral the stake 
as heretics, apostates, and blasphemers, Christians, whose 
religion breathes charii), libenv, and mere), m ever) line, 
tliat ihe)^ having gamed the power to winch so long they were 
victims, should crnplo) it m the selfsame way, and strive to 
crush the opposition of opinion, or of passion even, by vandic 
tivc persecution, is most monstrous 

In the same number, he has an article on War Expenditure, 
the review of a pamphlet by William Blake on the recent lluc- 
3 
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tuations of prices. In the fourth number (Oct, 1824), he 
reviews at length a work on English Histor}', by George Brodie, 
which is specially devoted to Hume’s misrepresentations. He 
enters fully into the exposure of Hume’s disingenuous artifices; 
and, at the present time, when Hume’s metaphysical reputation 
is so resplendent, his moral obliquity as a historian should not 
be glossed over. No doubt his Toryism w’as his shelter from 
the odium of his scepticism. Mill says of him : — “ Hume pos- 
sessed powers of a very high order; but regard for truth 
formed no part of his character. He reasoned with surprising 
acuteness ; but the object of his reasonings was not to attain 
truth, but to show that it was unattainable. His mind, too, 
was completely enslaved by a taste for literature ; not those 
kinds of literature which teach mankind to know the causes of 
their happiness and misery, that they may seek the one and 
avoid the other ; but that literature which without regard for 
truth or utility, seeks only to excite emotion.” 

I quote a few more sentences, to give some idea of the 
charges that the article proposes to substantiate. 

“ Hume may very possibly have been sincere. He may, 
perhaps, have been weak enough to believe, that the pleasures and 
pains of one individual are of unspeakable importance, those of 
the many of no importance at all. But though it be possible 
to defend' Charles I., and be an honest man, it is not possible 
to be an honest man, and defend him as Hume has done. 

“ A skilful advocate will never tell a lie, when suppressing 
the truth will answer his purpose ; and if a lie must be told, he 
will rather, if he can, lie by insinuation than by direct assertion. 
In all the arts of a rhetorician, Hume was a master : and it 
would be a vain attempt to describe the systematic suppression 
of the truth which is exemplified in this portion of his history ; 
and which, within the sphere of our reading, we hqve scarcely, 
if ever, seen matched. Particular instances of this species of 
mendacity, ]Mr. Brodie has brought to light in abundance ; of 
the degree in which it pervades the .whole, he has not given. 
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in’* trout J it \>c to pne an cnnrqition, 

untm In I 'n'lnp; ^!r ItrtKhc't 'inil Hume * n opjvo 

site co’utrnt. Mnn> cl j’jc mo\* m's'cmt fifts ujwn 
v’jich l^c mo t niixjmnl o^tf c I sequent hm;rc(l, 

snt trtiic’i c\cn 0 c p'!rt\ tmtcmoflJ et'n rnermtempet! to 
llumc tf”i11\ c u's to mcoimn , rthtrf, w1 Jeh nrc *o 
roumout tl “• the) cm’‘ot nfcl) l>c j i c<l otcr tn silence, h-' 
either I'Tecit to ili'lxrhctc, or mcn'i nnj: no cmi!** cc ndircetly 
cue* >1 to K uni’cr*t<>o<l that there none 11 c rircet Itci 
*rc no* n fc*v , the he* msmua’al art mm mcrahV c do 
ro* nwn tint he on;;m3tcil anj* hc< fcrall iho’^'* which he 
could pfK’i h’> nml were read) mule to hu hand Hut if it 
he mniml to lie the omnal imtn’or of a ht, the crime is 
tcartclj less of him who knowmj;!) rcpca't it." 

In the fi^th number (Jan., 1S23) he avsajK the for 

IK maew of the Fts-it) on rohrica! I con mu m the btip|ilerncnt 
to the r f^n' f /'Tjn /in/tnn j In the sixth numlicf (Apnl, 
1825), there is a lonj; arirle on the I-aw of 1 iln,l, the scr|ucl to 
a iresaous article on Kth„iotK Pmsciujin'K (Vo 3) lor the 
fourth lolurnc. Not snen and cn;hf Ihut rorluc The ninth 
number (Jan (ifijCJojicnsnith a jvowcrftill) written paper on the 
Game I-aws, which I bthcsc to l>c his. In iht tenth number 
(\pril 1826), there « a short renen hj him of Miqncts History 
of the drench Kcvolunon, svhich js prinripaU) occupied tnth 
pomtmjt out the merits of the I>ook I base heard him recom 
mend Mignet as the licst forgiving the storj of the Ucvolution, 
He reserves all discussions of the subject, * it being our intention 
at no distant period, to treat of that subject at greater length " 
In the eleventh numlier 0 uU, 1S26), there is a searching 
discussion of the merits of tlic Age of Chunlrv, on the basts of 
Sismondis Ilistor) of rnnee, and Diifaiires Ilistor) of Pans 
this IS not unlike!) to be Mill s. Hie Com l,aws is one of 
his subjects, and on this there is an article of 30 pages m the 
tnclfih number (Oct, 1826) In the following number (Jan, 
1827), there IS a second article, referring to Mr Cannings 
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measure recently brought forward (1826). The concluding 
article of this number I at first supposed to be his ; but I have 
since learned that it was by Charles Austin. It deals with a 
recent article in the Quarterly, on Greek Courts of Justice, 
and is very happy. It retorts cleverly upon the exaggerations 
of the Quarterly, by finding in the English legal practice abuses 
equal to the worst that the reviewer discovers in the Athenian 
courts. In the sixteenth number, there is a review of Godwin’s 
History of the Commonwealth, which seems to follow up the 
review of Hume. 

The article on "Whately in Jan., 1828, was the outcome of 
the discussions in Grote’s house the previous year. It is a 
landmark not merely in the history of his own mind, but in the 
history of Logic. His discussion of the utility of Logic, at a 
time when Syllogism was the body and essence of at, hits the 
strongest part of the case better than the famous chapter on 
the Functions of the Syllogism ; I mean the analyzing of an 
argument, with a view to isolating the attention on the parts. 
The discussion of the Predicables is an improvement upon 
Whately. He even praises, although he does not quite agree 
with, Wliately’s attempt to identify Induction with Syllogism, 
and gives him credit for illustrating, but not for solving, the 
difficulty of our assenting to general propositions without seeing 
all that they involve. His view of the desiderata of Logic is 
tlius expressed ; — “ A large portion of the philosophy of general 
Terms still remains undiscovered ; the philosophical analysis 
of Predication, the explanation of what is the immediate object 
of belief when we assent to a proposition, is yet to be perform- 
ed j and, though the important assistance rendered by general 
language, not only in what are termed the exact sciences, but 
even in the discovery of physical facts, is known and admitted, 
the nature of the means by which it performs this service is a 
problem still to a great extent unsolved.” On the whole, it 
cannot be said that he had, as yet, made much progress in 
Logic, even under the stimulus of the debates in Threadneedle 
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S’rect The tciI ''d\inccs apparcntl}, rcnnmcd to l>c worked 
out h) hw o«n iitn‘>sistcd 6trtni,th dunnj» the next twcKe 
)cars 1 inn) renniV, m conclusion, tint I think lie grtnt!) 
o^tmtes the \'a 1 iicof \\ Intel) — “The mnstcrl) sketch which 
he Ins guen of the whole science m the aml}iicnl form, 
prtnousl) to entering ujwn n more detniled cxj'osinon of it m 
the order, constitutes one of the greatest mertii of 

the \olumc, ns nn elementnr) worL" If, instead of merits, 
were substituted, the sentence would be, m m) judg 
nitnt SCI) near the irutli. The mode of nrrangement was 
singularl) confusing to mjsclf, when I first rend the book, and 
the icstimon) of all subsequent writers on I^gic must be held 
as ngninst it — for not one, to m) knowledge, has ever repeated it 
It grew out of the SCI) laudable desire to approach an abstract 
subject b) a concrete introduction, but the conditions of success 
in tliat endeavour have scarce!) )Ct been realized b) an) one of 
iho man) tlialhavc made it At a later jicnod, Grotc reclaimed 
strongl) against Mills setting Whatcl) above Hamilton 

Ihc final article, m April, 1828 is the review of Scott’s Xtfc 
of Napoleon. It extends to sixt) pages, and is m ever) wa) a 
masterpiece. He had now made a thorough study of the 
1 rcnch Revolution, and had formed the design to be himself 
Its historian. He docs ample justice to Scott s genius as a 
narrator, and to a certain amount of imjxirtnhty founded on 
his naturall) tolerant disposition, and his desire to win the 
good word of ever) bod) But the exposure of the many and 
deep-seated defects of the work, both m facts and in reason 
mgs IS complete, and would have marred the fame of any 
other writer In point of execution, it is not unworthy to be 
compared with the Sedgwick and Mliewcll articles. 

I consider some observations called for on the mental crisis 
of 1826 He had then completed his twentieth year The 
subjective descnption given of his state must be accepted as 
complete But the occurrence is treated as purely spiritual or 
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mental ; the physical counterpart being -wholly omitted ; the * 
only expression used, “ a dull state of nerves such as everybody 
is liable to" is merely to help out the description on the mental 
,side. Nothing could be more characteristic of the man, 

I There %Yas one thing he never -would allow, whicl’- was that 
j work could be pushed to the point of being injurious to either 
I'body or mind. That the dejection so feelingly depicted was 
' due to physical causes, and that the chief of these causes was 
over-working the brain, may I think be certified beyond all 
, reasonable doubt We know well enough what amount of 
mental strain the human constitution, when at its ver}' best, 
has been found to endure ; and I am unable to produce an 
instance of a man going through as much as hlill did before 
twenty, and yet living a healthy life of seventy years. The 
marrative of his labours in the previous year alone, 1825 (a lad 
of 19), is sufficient to account for all that he undenvent in the 
years immediately following. hloreover, it was too early to 
have exhausted his whole interest in life, even supposing that 
he had drawn somewhat exclusively upon the side of activity 
and reforming zeal. Fifteen or twenty years later was soon 
enough to re-adjust his scheme of enjoyment, by delicate 
choice and variation of stimulants, by the cultivation of poetry 
and passive susceptibility. It so happened that, on the present 
occasion, his morbid symptoms were purely subjective ; there 
was no apparent derangement in any bodily organ. ' Judging, 
however, from what followed a few years later, we can plainly 
see in this “ mental crisis ” the beginning of the maladies that 
oppressed the second half of his life in a way that could not 
be mistaken. Fie got over the attack apparently in two or 
three years, with powers of enjoyment considerably impaired. 
That spirit left him for a time, but returned afterwards with 
another still worse. 

I may here introduce some memoranda of conversations 
that I had with Roebuck not long before his death. 



TTunrv wmt rornc?:. 

fffi^ Anc* <*3, to f'cr the Tojiit «'ii 
K*r, ! t<' nr. fi’»M t iS ?4 He cs’ c<! ,*t lie I’s ki Hn c 
h 4 fi’A'jtc, w' o I '"<r^c\l to ce htn M 

a • i’ vj s j nr iH,'* *o t* >' n^*‘cr, ar ! U*'>V I m» to Mil* * 
r>o*o JJjr “5*'^ t? '1 >;-i i?,» c»cn pci'cf ihsn 

a, *!» c ^ Vh'J Jwt! *il ri(j} t»q m In 

/nr‘i * »< ,» nj *1 drv’' c Jo^n f»ra’ im wl 0 a’»n tocl (n IJoc 
Jr '■V,, 40 t^5t l’ r inn Ik? me mwi^unVc MjU \ m fits 
tr*y to t’ c It* J % Ho J*, t» j rl Up Koe! rl a* Im elTemJ«rf4, 
^ ul <Ira*u?n ni^c«J tie c’ c, aM tl c) %r«lVc4l tt>', c'htr to tl c 

Mt'1 tr|vm *4 a pi**c cr two to pvoo^ p c on'*in of l! c tl ficr 
c^tc of <?,no n lK:‘«<mn Pt>ct irL etui I jmvc’f, i^nh reference 
irt jvot'r) anti to Uoo'swjti’} n pr*jaihr, tc’uch let! to tie 
0 nmi non am! U ima'c cc -r’ttn of i’ e r ten ma I’oeb* tk 
tro-tc<! the trholc of Ihtt o coLft an 1 n :i an> bat t of ftrt 
AcconhUfj to him t' c coolre-n artre, on hn fcKih-th)) (n rh 
»»at h * trtn csi**en inn) rrmont’n'rr'* » jh hjill on ihc dinjjcr 
to hn fu*Lic p otjKtn ftt n hn rebtum to Mrt. 1 njlnr 

In i’ c ctflr <b\n of h t tn’ftmtcj- irjih Hralnm ird Rochurl, 
he tcwiV them tlovrn o-rc or t«icc to njyntl tJ c himdnj at the 
*jmmcr l(Klf;ifih* the ftmilj He JccmctJ urcometotn of 
hit father 4 d thVc to hn lunn^ them for friend t the rerum 
of the dnitke I can onI> % imihc On one o'* these vmt's hh 
father leat tairlctll) disco irtcous , and KoeburL wis the tcf) 
man not to be [mt uixin in an> wa) He rciottcd the mend 
It) . and the corttc<|ucncc mij l>c stipjwctl On Mondi) 
morninftt Koclnick and Gnliatn vent tiii to l^ndon, b) the 
icgubr cairh , Mill 5t3)cd Ixrhind, and then trailed to town 
(from Cro)(lon). On next setin^; tits friends, he told them 
wjul luppcnerl liclwccn him mil hii Hthcr, he lind, he ^iid, 
“\indicated his position ” 'I he scene left a great irnprc<sion 
in the famiJ) The children Iiave a recollection of their 
mother iMring on one occasion, m n state of gnef, sa)mg, “John 
nas going 10 Icaec the house, ill on account of Gralwm and 
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Roebuck”, Doubtless, this M-as the occasion tliat Roebuck 
described. At all events, the father had to succumb; John 
stuck by his friends, but of course did not bring them back to 
the house. 

Preparatory to the additional elucidation of his life and work 
from 1830 to 1840, I have constructed the following chrono- 
logical outline : — 

1S30, Put on paper ideas on Logical distinctions among 
Terms, and the Import of Propositions. First acquaintance 
with the French Philosophy of History : St. Simonians; Comte, 
Went to Paris after Revolution of July. Began to write steadily 
on French Politics (Examiner). 

1831. Writing in Examiner: essays on the Spirit of the • 
Age.* Essays on Unsettled Questions in Political Economy 
(1830 and I S3 1, not published till long after). Resumed 
Logical Axioms and theory of the Syllogism. Tide of the 
Reform Agitation. First introduction to Mrs. Taylor. 

* On looking over the file of the Examiner, to see ihc drift of these Essays, 
^vhich I expected to turn upon social questions, more than upon politics, I find 
that they all point in the direction of his Repracfitattvc in so 

far as they contain anything consinictivc. There is along exordium on the 
character of the present age, as an age of (ransiiion, with all tlic conseqtKmces 
growing out of that — unselllemcnl of existing institutions, in the absence of 
principles to found new ones upon. “Wordly ])Owcr must pass from the 
hands of the stationar\' part of mankind into those of the progressive part.'* 

** n'.ere must U) a moral and social revolution which shall indeed lake away no 
men's lives or property, but which shall leave to no man one fmetion of un- 
earned distinction or unearned importance/* *‘For mankind lo change their 
in^liiuiions while their minds are unsettled, without fixed principles, is imloed a 
fearful thing. But a bad way is often the l>osi, to get out of a bad 

us pbxcour trust in the ftiium, not in the wisdom of niankitul, but in some- 
dung f.\r surer, tlu* force of circumstances which niakes man rcc that, uhen it 
li- near at hand, uhich rlu.’y could not foresee wlien at a <list;uice/’ DibCUSMtig 
die way to government by the he consider:. tht» tirm* Is gcum by 

wL'*u wr-Aith is the criterion. Age has mon: to sny for iis^df, excepting in a 
Unv of treushion. He considers nl some length the rourtvs of nuirid imlu-mce 
s'n •iKr’Xy, Thee last of the series May) conchides— '* I shall reMirne my 
ru: ns eart^ rts after tb»* jnsslng of th<* Reform Ikll’*; the agitation 

tl.-n g«/.ag on L'an;; uv:d UiC Uimax of U;e proof that thea time one of 



Tiir i^rscif i>.r\oi\TJos or tS^o. 

I'^y T m Ta\'< Mipnne, -nd m ihc Jum% 
1 3 j<n on C<.Ti>oniion and Chnrvlj rfopcrt)pnd the Currency 
Ju?ptc 

fSj3 Afcnthly Kepontn') — Rc\t(rR' of A!i«on*5 Hi^tor) ^ 
on I’ocJT} , Anal)nj5 of J Jiiontc nnJo^nics. In I*an> 
in nuumn, and ‘iavc Cirrcl for ihc fini lime. 

l/tndon Kcmcw projected Mo1c«;wonh to be p*o- 
pnelof KcmiiV nude — “tvnungc from 1^32 lo 1831 (wiih 
Ovi* ncw'^pjicr nnctcc) would amount lo t ltri,c \olume**. 

f^35 bead I)c TocquctiWci Dcmocrac) m Amcrict. 
I/jmlon Kctjcwr — \njc)c on Scd^irick 

1S56 His fathers denih lUnec^ m the hc*ul, 'Hircc 
months* !e.i\c of nliscnce tour in Switrcrhnd md Itnlj 
I/jndon nrid Ucstminstcr Ivcmcw — Cudiution (^pnl). Is 
j romoted to l>e second Asnstanl in Ins office (wftr) j^Soo), 
and ipn to l>c fir<t Assistmi (^raoo) 

I S3 7 Ijondon and \\ cstminstcr Review —Aphorisms Qan ), 
\rtmnd Carrel (Oct) 

183S Ivondon and Westminster Review —A Prophec) 
0 an.) , Alfred dc Vign> ( \pnl) , Rcntlnm ( \ug ) , Hnishcd 
ori^jinat draft of the l*iHfd Pool, of the Ix^c. 

JS35 Illness. Six months* leave of absence iratcllcd in 
lul) 

1S40 I/mdon and W*esimmstcr Coleridge (March) Tdin 
burgh Review —D l Tocqucvillcs Dcmocnc) (Oct) With 
Hcni) at lalmouth, m his last illness. Wrote Sixth Book of 
Ix)gic; 

lie tells os how he was excited b> the rrench Revolution of 
1S30, and Msiitd Pans m consequence He wrote on the 13th 
August a long letter to his father on the state of p.arties. He 
begins— “I have had some conversation with Say, and a 
great deal with Adolphe d T ichthal and Victor Lanjumais and 
1 have been a very assiduous reader of all the newspapers since 
I arriv cd.” “ At present, if I w ere to looV. only at the cowardice 
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and imbecility of the existing generation of public men, with 
scarcely a single exception, I should expect very little good ; 
but when I consider the spirit and intelligence of the young 
men and of the people, the immense influence of the journals, 
and the strength of the public voice, I am encouraged to hope 
that as there has been an excellent revolution without leaders, 
leaders will not be required in order to establish a good govern- 
ment.” He then goes on to give a detailed account of how the 
revolution was accomplished — the flinching of the generals of 
the army, the cowardice and meanness of Dupin above every- 
body. He has the lowest opinion of the ministry, not a 
Radical among them except Dupont de TEure j all mere place- 
hunters. Thiers, at the meeting for organizing the resistance, 
showed great weakness and pusillanimity. [I heard him long 
afterwards say he detested Thiers.] Of the new measures he 
praises most the lowering of the age-qualification to the Cham- 
ber from 40 to 30 : he has seen no one that attaches due 
importance to this change. “ I am going to the Chamber of 
Deputies to-morrow with Mr. Austin, and next week, I am to be 
introduced to the Society of ‘ Aide-toi,’ where I am to be 
brought in contact with almost all the best of the young men, 
and there are few besides that I should at all care to be 
acquainted with.” “ I have heard an immense number of the 
most affecting instances of the virtue and good sense of the 
common people.” These last observations are thoroughly 
characteristic. Young men and ouvriers were Mill’s hopes. 

We learn from himself that for several years, he wrote the 
articles in the Examiner on French Politics. .Even when 
English politics became all-engrossing, he still maintained his 
interest and fond hopes in the future of France. 

His first bad illness was ten years after the beginning of the 
period of dejection in 1826. In 1836, his thirtieth year, he 
was seized with an obstinate derangement of the brain. Among 
-the external symptoms, were involuntary nervous twitchings-in 
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e J’lff 0/ i! e Jmcf <’on^c»oi <*1 tv? rnrfc*j vendin’* wcJjue 
tvc \i i!icvtojn tn 1’ c fAnnl) Ic tm of ihc ti nc The 
allt Hjn to ju*c j** rnntanictf m In fithcrs fir>t 
letter to Ja no in Ird a. ' Jo’m ts s*i!l m a nthcr \ mr^ \n) , 
tlmo<.b 1 c tl ^ not cJ (Viic* to tcl! tl e onuic of hi? pm ni^ he 
Invf? % ’ CT jie^/e to ihcir conjcclurcv” ^1ns «botv? tint 
he !ml tcAHiJ to p\c 1 n father 1 n conft’cnc-c 1>Q h in IkkIiI) 
and n not' a I in fttro. His 0101110! sdsnervent hm, in the 
f Tst tn to 1 rigliion. A let tr from ihcnrc “ddte sed to 
Henn V homc—><hne not given Int pmlnhlj near l)it time 
of hi? falJtrr* letter — mj-s — “ITiic seems to l»c n cl angc 
considcnl l> for the better in m> liodily state ni hm the last 
three «! ether jt «iIJ hs{^ I ennnor fe]), nor do I 
inow whcdicr the j bet has contributed towards it, as the more 
genial weather of jestenhj and to-th) is poKahb the chief 
cause.' He then sajs that he will coiitinue his sta) if the 
mil roacmen* goes on, hut u reluctant to l)t lon„ absent, part!) 
on account of lui fithcdn illness and pan!) on account of his 
tu oring * Mar} and George He trusts to Henr) to Iccp 
him informetl on the state of mailers and if he can lie of any 
use to his fa her, he will forego the present adv’antagcs and 
trust to geitinp si ell as the summer advances. In a letter, 
dated 7th Maj, from Henr) to James in Indw, ocairs a further 
allusion. * Hiere is a new visitor added to the list of joung 
men who come here, a Dr king whom John consults about 
his health* (he afterwards married the eldest daUj,htcr, hut 
soon left her a widow) John “is ceitainl) ill, but nothing, 
ever) one assures us to lx; frightening lumsclf alxiut The 
fathers dcaith occurred soon after (a3rd June) and, on the 29th 
of Jul), Henry wrote — “Me arc all well m health cveept 
John and m)’sclf— -John from lus old complaint.’ “Gcoige 
and I arc going to the continent with John, who has got leave 
of absence from the India House for three months, on plea of 
dl hcalili.’’ In tins letter is a postscript — “ John has honoured 
me with the present of a watch that was given to m) father by 
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Mr. Ricardo ; so you see it is trcbly^vnUiable to me.” This 
reminds us of John’s loss of his own watch ; to which I may 
add that to the end of his life he had only an ordinary silver 
watch. 

Next day, the 30th, the party left London. Tlicy travelled 
in France and Switzerland for a month, and the two boys took 
up their abode at Lausanne, while John went on to Italy. The ’ 
expressions as to his state are still (4th Sept.) very discourag- . 
ing : — “ His head is most obstinate ; those same disagreeable i 
sensations still, which he has tried so many ways to get rid of, _ 
are plaguing him.” Three weeks later Henry says : — “ John 
wTOte to us a verj-' desponding letter, saying that if he had to 
go back without getting well, he could not again go to the 
India House, but must throw it up, and try if a year or two of 
leisure would do anything,” The same letter incidentally 
notices that Mrs. Taylor joined the party, and accompanied 
John in his tour, while the 5'oung people remained at 
Lausanne. We have no farther references to this illness ; he 
got round in time, but he retained to the end of his life an 
almost ceaseless spasmodic twitching over one eye. His 
renewed capability for work is shown by the dates of his^ 
writings immediately subsequent. He had many illnesses- 
afterwards, but I do not know that anyone was so markedly an 
affection of the brain as on this occasion. 

Two years and a-half later, in the beginning of 1839, he 
went to Italy, and was away six months on sick leave. The 
expressions that I shall quote from the correspondence are my 
only means of knowing the nature and extent of his malady. 
On the 17th Jan., Henry writes ; — “ As to John’s health, none 
of us believe that it is anything very serious j our means of 
judging are his looks when he was here, and also what we have 
heard from Dr. Arnott. We are told, however, that his 
sending him away is because his pains in the chest, which are' 
the symptoms, make it seem that a winter in Italy just now 
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«ri m !»!? ''Ofl jK*TO>ncn* Iv^ncfil (v the whole 

1 n hfe . . Hut tins mi ht luro«l to ;;m« " 
Hie rt\i lc”ef u o ic from Inm^cU, i!\*eil Kon c, i ith Much- 
lie — * I hive Kttjmcil here nfitr nlxiut three 

wccls 'O I leii^ntlr m N if artl ihc cotirsrj nl>out tt. I 
did rot f n >0'*'c time pet mj letter, 1 ir I thml I tm now, 
tl 0o,,h \tr) stoi'lj, impoMfij. oc- rincc I Icf olT nnnul 
food, •md t^xA to Inm., Almmi entire!) on n tcf^ont 1 Ix^gnn 
this cTkjxn nent alxi’* a fi mipht -po and it *(xnu to succeed 
lx ur iJan anj of the ether ct]xnmcnw I ha\c intd*’ The 
rtr an dtr o'” il c If ter dc^cTtl»cs Naj 'ci anti the nt.if,hlK>urhood 
— 'Toinjicii 11 L,r, I‘aritum, KcJ* Itn da)s later he lerucs — 
** As forme J imfom^ on «dl loo-*»o lint ni> hriJjhisal 
all l>ciicr , hut I lia\c pnihiall) pot qm*c reconnlcel to the 
idea of returning in much the same ^*ate of 1 e dth as «hcn 1 
left 1 nphnd , it is hj circanci rcpimcn tint I ma*.t hope to 
get iicM, ard if I can on!) a\oid petting isorse I sKall Imc no 
great reason to cornpbm as hardh an)lxxl) tontiniici after in) 
age (33) to Imc the same noOrous health thc) hid m tail) 
)oath In tl t nicanltmc it is something to hi\c so good an 
opjiortuni ) of •^cemg Ini) " Apin he Mines on tlie 31st 
Ma), from Munich on his mi) home — *I am not at all 
cured, hat 1 cexst to care much nbout it I am as Hi for nil 
m) occupations as I uas before, and as capable of liodil) 
exertion as I Insc been of litt )eirs — onl) 1 baic not quite so 
good a stomach' lie then dilates on the pleasures of hia 
Italian lour, to nhich he added the 1 5 ro! He returned to his 
oTiccworh on thc ist Jul) Thc onl) indication of hts state 
IS in a letter from Henr) — “John is come Kick. looking 
toicnhl) well, ht is considcrabl) thinner, fiouescr' Me 
infer that his pnnnr) afTcction sms m thc chest, and to this 
ssas added svenkness of stomach In both these organs, he 
ssas subject to recurring derangements for thc rest of his lift* 

• He too< it c opport in ly of slu lying Rcmin II slory wl le in Itnly and 
In Romo Itself he rud Niebuhr li vas long » design of I siostJiciIc 
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Tiic Lontlon Kcvicw, ])rojcf:t€fl in 1834, startcfl in April, 
.Molcworth undertook the vdiole ri-.k : nnd 
Mill wns to be Kditor ; nUbough he couMtlercd it inrotnpMibIc 
with his ofiicc to be openly pronlnirned in that enparity. ]Iis 
father lent his latest cners'ies to the srhernc, ntul ojjened tlie 
first number with a political article, entit!e<I ‘ The State of the 
Nation ' — a survey of the situation of public affairs in the 
beginning of 1S35, i'*'’ usual style. John Mill's first contri- 

bution w.n's the ‘ Sedgwick ’ article. I h.ivc he.ard that 
Sedgwick himself confessed that he h.nd been writing about 
wlmt he did not understand, but my informant was not liinr- 
self a Cambridge m.an. Effective ns tbc article was for its 
main purpose of defending the Utilitarian Ethic;; against a 
sciolist, it always seemed to me rather weak in the Introduc- 
tion, which consists in putting the question, “ I'or whnt end do 
endowed Universities exist,” and in answering — “To keep 
alive philosophy In his mind, philosophy seemed to mean 
chiefly advanced views in politics and in ethics ; which, of 
course, came into collision with religious orthodoxy and the 
received commonplaces* of society. Such a view of the 
functions of a University would not be put forth by any man 
that had ever resided in a University ; and this ts not the 
only occasion when Mill dogmatized on Universities in total 
ignorance of their working. 

The second number of the Review is chielly notable for his 
father’s article on Reform in the Church. It is understood 
that this article g.ivc a severe shock to the religious public ; it 
was a style of reform that the ordinary churchman could not 
enter into. The prospects of the Review were said to be very 
much damaged in consequence. John Mill wrote on S.amuel 
Bailey’s Rationale of Political Representation. ]jailcy’’s view 
being in close accordance with his own, he chiefly uses the 

philosophy of the rise of the Roman power, but he failed to satisfy himself that 
he possessed an adequate clue. So late as 1844 or 1845, he was brooding over 
a'review-article on this subject. 
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work as an enforcement of the ndjcal creed After I^cntham 
and the Mills, no min of their gcncntion was belter grounded 
m logicil methods, or more thorough in his method of gnp- 
phng with iwhucal and other questions, thin Simuel Biilc) 

In the same number, Mill rciicns lcnn> son’s poems He 
assigns as Ins inducement lint the onlj mflucntnl organs tint 
hid as >ct noticed them vcrc Blickwood and the QuarierJy 
Kcitro, on whicli notices he pronounces a decided ind not 
icrj flattering opinion He is, according)}, one of the earliest 
t^mctc out justice to Tcnn\ son's powers , and, as a cnlical 
eTcrci«c, as well as a sjmpathctic ipprcciaiion, the article is 
' highl}_mcriionous. In some instances besides, Mill wis 
among the first, if not the icrj first, to welcome a rising genius 

He closes the number with a political irticle on the measures 
of the Go\emmcnt for the session, among others, the Irish 
Church and the Municipal Corporations bills His text seems 
to be that the statesmen of the generation are good m destro) 
ing, but bad m construction, and he sijs that the remark 
applies to all the WTiig reforms, and most of all to Lord 
Brougham’s reforms. 

In the third number, Oct^ 1835, Mill rcMCws Dc Toeque- 
mIIc's book, which hid then appeared, the review extending 
to 45 pages It IS 1 very full account of the book, with 
copious extracts, but may he considered is superseded by the 
article written for the Edinbui\h Rmeto m 1840, which is 
repnnicd in the Dissertatwits The number concludes with a 
short but energetic review of the Parliamentary session just 
cortcluded It is of the tone and character of all his political 
ivTiting m those years, a retrospect of recent achievements, 
with a view of the present position and declaration of the one 
thing needful for it — a leader He bitterly complains of the 
absence of a man of action, and asks, “ IVhy docs not Mr 
Grote exert himself? There is not a man in Parliament who 
could do so much, or who is more thoroughly the people’s 
friend” “0 Connell is the only figure that stands erect” 
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The Liberal Press is too much given to truckling to the- 
Ministry. The bull must be taken by the horns ; the Tories 
must be awakened by the apparition of a House of Lords 
Amendment Bill. 

In the fourth number, January, 1836, he has an article 
entitled ‘ State of Society in America,’ reviewing a number of 
books of American Travels, and following up the article on 
De Tocqueville. It is occupied with an attempt to connect 
the features of American Society with the industrial position 
and political constitution of the country. It may be called 
one of his minor sociological studies. 

The fifth number is the first of the union of the London with 
the old Westminster, hereafter called The London and West- 
minster. It appeared in April, 1836. Mill contributes to it 
his article on Civilisation, contained in the Dissertations, and 
a short political article on the State of Politics in 1836. I 
never felt quite satisfied with the article on Civilisation. The 
definition given at the outset seems inadequate ; and the re- 
mainder of the article is one of his many attacks on the vicious 
tendencies of the time. He regards as consequences of our 
civilisation, the decay of individual energy, the weakening of 
the influence of superior minds, the growth of charlatancric, 
and the diminished efficacy of public opinion, and insists on 
some remedies for the evils ; winding up with an attack on the 
Universities. To my mind, these topics should have been 
detached from any theory of Civilisation, or any attempt to 
c.Mol the past at the cost of the present, d’he political article 
is a survey of the measures pending in Parliament. He is very 
much excited, .as his father was, about the spoiling of the 
country with unnecessaiy railw.ays. There is the usual com- 
plaint of the torpidity of Radicals, Joseph Hume being his 
only cxcc])tion. 

For the July nuntber, he contributes only the opening article, 
vdiich i.s a political survey, on the text of Sir John Walsli’s 
Coiitemjiorary History. It retraces the history of Reform, 
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ami ar.<! <h^ct»tjrsc^ on ihc fchti\c mcrhs of 

Tonc<, UhljiS liadicnU, ^^^th the usntl coinpIiinK 
Knorins; ihc iiatc of Ins l.cnlih i!ns )c\t, jlic ornjrrcnrc of hts 
fiihtri ikiih, art! ins ibrcc moinbV nl>stnce, nc arc surjiriiot! 
lo find ilut Ijc can coninbtnc lo ihc OtioKr numljcr; of 
sthiJi ilic firsi anjclc ts Jns—on ihc Ibfinition and Mtthotl of 
rohticaJ lycononij. Donlitlt'S tins ItntJ l>tin Ijjng li) bin), 
anti Ind been bron^in cni lo fill a pji. 

In Jannarj, 1837, tlic i>i)Iiitcal aniclc is liy Sir Wllnm 
Mo’onortli ('I lie 'Icnnii of Allnncc i«.:nccn KadicaU and 
\\lngv) Mill coniribuics only a short jujicron an anon)mous 
KorUof Artluir Htln^, I l>cln.vc Ins firs: publication — ‘'niouglits 
in the Cloister and the Crowd' 'Ibis was another occasion 
ssbtn be ihsplajcdlus lussion for dKcmin:; and tneourapinj? 
the first indications of talent and genius. I rcmcmlicr when I 
first came to I^mdon, this 'sas one of the liools he lent me j 
and we agreed lint, m ptjint of iliinbing [wncr, ncli« Iiid not 
fulfi)I«l the promise of tint little work. 

Tor April. 1S37, he rontnbuics a renew of Tonblinquc’s 
I'nghnd under Sesen Administrations, which would lie easy 
worL Tlic .article ts htuhtorj enough, but iterates the author's 
sunding comphmt agiinst all the joumils, nanicls, too great 
sulrscnicnc)* to the ministr)* m [loivcr. T he fioliticnl summary 
in the number is again by Molcswortli, Carljle contributes a 
short |«pcr on the Trench Resolution, under an editorial on or/. 

In July, appears the renew of Carl>le’s Trench Resolution, 
which Mill considers to base been one of his grand stroll cs in 
the Review. Oirhlc's reputation was as )ct hanging \cr>‘ 
dubious. The effect to be produced liy the rrauh RnduUen 
Was extremely uncertain. Mill was now well acquainted witla 
Carl>lc, and knew how his pcculnri tics affect cd jxiople, andhow- 
tasily a prejudice might be created that would retard his fame 
for )car>. A judicious boldness was the only chance, and the 
article oixrns thus : — 

‘'Jliis is not so much a history', as an epic poem j and not 
4 
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withstanding, or even in consequence of this, the truest of 
histories. It is the history of the French Revolution, and the 
poetry of it, both in one ; and on the whole, no work of 
greater genius, either historical or poetical, has been produced 
in this country for many years.’ 

Nothing could be better calculated to disarm prejudice against 
the book than the conduct of this article throughout ; it is 
indeed a masterpiece of pleading, and de'served to be success- 
ful, as it was. A little later. Mill admitted into the Review 
an article on Carlyle by John Sterling, which was a still more 
complete exhibition of Carlyle, and is probably yet one of the 
best criticisms that he has ever received. Still, when Carlyle, 
in his Life of Sterling, refers to that article as the first marked 
recognition he had received in the press, he was unfairly 
oblivious to what Mill’s article had previously done for him. 

In this number the political article has to advert to the death 
of King William, and the events that follow. The Radicalism 
is as strong as ever ; but the signature (E) is not Mill’s, and I 
do not know the author. 

The next number is October, 1837. The opening article is 
the political one, and is by Mill. Its text is the opening of 
the new Parliament of 1837. It is, , if possible, more energetic 
and outspoken than ever. It addresses first the Ministers, and 
demands of them the Ballot, as a special measure, and a 
number of other reforms, the Church included. It addresses 
the Radicals in Parliament in the usual strain. It hits the 
Tories very hard for their disingenuous dealing on the new 
Poor Law at the elections, and demonstrates that not the)’, 
but the Radicals, were the real upholders of the rights ' of 
property. The incitements to action are redoubled, as the 
power of the Liberals has diminished. I do not know of any 
compositions that better deserve to be compared with the 
Philippics of Demosthenes than Mill’s political onslaughts in 
those years. 

This number contains also the article on Armand Carrel. 
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Tl.^bc^t jnrt of it U, iv:th.i|rt, the lii’itor)* of Trench politics 
from the tcktoratfon of the Iloytlwns, on which he was 
ihoroo^hly infonncU. 'Hro |>fm>n3tity of One! ts slctch.ed 
chiefly horn Carrers hingraphcTi^ to which he n<!(U the improv 
sions inailc hy Cancl on himvclf. Tlie th'UnituiNhinft aint of 
CarreVs pf^htiral hfc ii rcnuiVah’c for its common seme and 
intcll*g»t»ih{y— to milip-ate the muiinl hostility of jeirtics as a 
jiTtjwration folr a constittmonal r/tprrr In the summing up of 
CarreV* |>er5onaljiy Mill dj'p’i)*s himself — ** IjVc all pemsns of 
fine fjculucs, Ae c.irrui /^f ftfuU.n m-M /m rr/>Mc xrtiUtii 
thlrp ; and did not divdain to excel, Wing ipjilifial to do so, 
in those things which arc great only to In tie mca” 'This 
dcxrlrine, I conceise, was held l/j’ Mill to an erroneoas excess; 
the count cr*<!oct line of the h mi la lion of the human faculties he 
neser fully allowcti fen Ife hcheseti m /.irgc minds vathout 
any quah flea lion, and saw^scr)- htilc incomjutihiht) between 
the most opposite gift*; 

In January, 1838, appears the first ‘Canada and Lord 
Duilum’ article. In the ✓IwA lie ctkh rates the in- 

fluence exerted hy this and lus subsequent article on the return 
of Ixjrd Dutliam, and Mieses that they svcrc .1 turning point, 
not merely m the settlement of Canada, hut in the future of 
all our IJritish colonics. Hut, indcj>cndtnilj ol this Mill 
oxerDsed great personal influence on I^ird Uurlnm’s Caasdian 
measures, chiefly through hw sccretar)*, Charles Ilullcr, sshow-as 
aliv3)*!i \cry open to Mill's suggestions. Ilic present artieJe 
apologues for not reviewing the home political situation at Large, 
Iiccausc “a question has arisen, whtcli susjicnds all united 
action among Radicals”. “On this most gnesous subject, we 
shalf, m the course of this articie, declare our whole opinion.^ 
He jcb howeser, finds it ncccssarj* first to denounce in fitting 
terms Lord John RussclPs declaration of hostility to all reform 
on the first night of the session. The discussion of the 
Canadian problem is in hh Ncr>' best st)lc, and U as well ssorth 
reading even now as any of his reprinted paper®. 
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’I'hc mimhcr fur April, thi'; ycnr, optnr. v.ith urur nf hi-? 
liscnuy article.;, rcprodiu cd in the I)issfri(ilt>'ns — ‘Alfred tic 
Vigny’. 'J'liis artirle i*; hi‘« latr-.t und rjKJ't hrddy ebborated 
attempt to pliilo.upliirn ujr>n I.ilcrauire and ruciiy. Thu 
* Tiimiglit.-; on roctry’ h hi. only other p.ip-..r timt lie has 
deemed worth pre.erving. 'I’he reviews of '{’etiny on and 
fbilylc’.s fratch lin.'hiSH'H .arc replete wisit jn-;’. criticism, but 
do not re.ach the height of philosophical cxphan.TJon. In his 
philo-sophy of -Style, literc arc ntnny good points, but, ts, 1 con- 
ceive, some scriotis omissions, I dunlit if he pave enough 
thotighi to the sulijecL 'rhe earlier part of tire ‘ i >e ^h'gny’ 
article on the influence eacrted on I’oetry by Polilic.il changes, 
such ns the French Revoiuiinn. is, I thinh, very happily e.^press- 
cd ; and is quite equal to .any other .similar di- -ettnlions by our 
be^'t histori.nns and critics. It is when he comes to .state the 
c.sscntial rpinlity of the poetic genius or temperament, tli.'tl I 
tltink hi.s view defective. In the fir.st place, he puts too much 
stre.ss oi\ the Emotional quality, and too little on the Intel- 
lectual. In the .second place, he is wrong in identifying the 
poet intellectually with the pliilosophcr or thinker ; he regard.? 
genius, whether in poetry or in philosophy, as the gift of seeing 
tnilhs at a greater depth than tire world on jrenetrnte. On 
the former of the.se two heads he accepts lie ^'igny’s emotional 
delineation — “ the thrill from beauty, grandeur, .and harmony, 
the infinite pity for mankind ” — a.s the tests, or some of the 
tests, of the poetic nature ; but he takes no direct notice of the 
genius of c.\prcssion, the constructive or creative faculty, with- " 
out which emotion will never make a poet, and with which the 
grandest poetry' may be produced on a very slight emotional 
ba.sis. To criticize Shelley without adducing liis purely intel- 
lectual force, displayed in endless resources of language, is to 
place the superstructure of poetry' on a false foundation. 
Shakespeare, in any vierv of him, was ten parts intellect for one 
emotion ; and his intellect did not, so far as I am aware, see 
truths at a greater depth than the world could penetrate. 
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Mill tn'icrj’cti hw fiihcr’i tl2?|>o^iMon 10 thinl» 
oicrWtfiJ, x?! rh, JO M) iJjcJciiJ, tfis unfortunik irJjcm he 
came Jo ihcon't. m jxKtt) nt hT^e 

In A«gt ij peirctl lijc rmew of Pcotlum, ^rlitch I will 
fldwt to j 

'Hie nt\t nuri’>cr it I>eccnl>ef, ifij*? Ii rlov:< with Mills 
'cronil ankle «n Cmatla — * I^id nuilnm s Return tinih 
eating hl^ t') jKJint t») jioini, m a wa) tint onl) Mill co ilil 
hate dole It roirlutlcs — "If this l>c fnlun., fail ire i-* hu 
ihc 5eco''»J de;;Trc of succcit , the firtt ami lu^htM dtgfcc maj 
Ixt jrt to CO nc'’. 

llic Mjcccctlin;; nunilicr tpiicars m April. 18^9 .ami contains 
iht last^ anri n one Mtvr the t^rcatta,!, of Mill s {whttral senes, 
lalrcrah-'m in ratltaineni is now at its lowest thh anil onl) 
some new and pr'nid c\i>c<Iici t can Inrcf an\ atail. Departing, 
from his old scin of entimm of Mlii^s and Radicals he p’ans 
the ‘ Kcorj^anisation of the Refonn Part},’ h) an inrpiiry into 
tf c o'jgan and fmimLiions of tlic two i,rcai i>artn.s in the State 
He inquires who, Iq t*osilion and cimmistanas, arc rn/uni/ 
Radira’s and who arc natural I ones , asho arc interested m 
|TOprc*'s, amjatlso n (hin(.sas thej arc I stron^I) rcconitncnd 
this article as a piece of adimraWc |>ohtir-’l philo oph), and I 
do not knoa\ anj reason for Iiis not prcsersin^ it, tacept that 
It IS so dost!) ronnttatd acjlh the ^xassmg j>olitJc» of the time 
Hie followin'* sumnaar> is worth the theme is one 

that will often be asritten ujion — 

"In order to estimate the strength of the ta\o jwrijcs we 
must consider the jaennanent causes winch are ojicrattnf, upon 
each of the scpanic divisions that tomiiosc the rution, and 
dctcnnmtn;t it towards the one part) or the other and these 
pennanent Causes (speaking as we are ofbodie*s of men, and not 
of remarkable individuals) are for tltc most juart to be looked 
for m their personal interests, or in their class feeling**. We 
are the last jiersons to unden able the power of moral con 
victions. Rut the convictions of the mass of mankind run 
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hand in hand wth their interests or with their class feelings. 
We have a strong faith, stronger -than either politicians or 
philosophers generally have, in the influence of reason and 
virtue over men’s minds ; but it is in that of the reason and 
virtue on their own side of the question ; in the ascendancy 
which may be exercised over them for their good, by the best 
and wisest persons of their own creed. We expect few conver- 
sions by the mere force of reason, from one creed to the other. 
Men’s intellects and hearts have a large share in determining 
what sort of Conservatives or Liberals they will be ; but it is 
their position (saving individual exceptions) which makes them 
Conservatives or Liberals. 

“ If we would find, then, the line of distinction between the 
two parties, we must look out for another line of demarcation \ 
we must find ont who are the Privileged Classes, and who are 
the Disqualified. The former are the natural Conservatives of 
the country ; the latter are the natural Radicals. 

“ The Privileged Classes are all those who are contented with 
their position ; who think that the institutions of the countiy 
work well for them ; who feel that they have all the influence, 
or more than the influence, in the present order of things, 
which they could expect under any other ; who enjoy a degree 
of consideration in society which satifies their ambition, and 
find the legislature prompt to lend an ear to their complaints, 
and if they feel anything as an inconvenience to endeavour to 
devise a remedy for it. All, in short, who feel secure that their 
interests will not be postponded to those of other people, and 
still more all who feel secure that the interests of the other 
people will be postponed to theirs, compose the Conservative 
body. Those who feel and think the reverse of all this are the 
Disqualified Classes. All who feel oppressed, or unjustly dealt 
with, by any of the institutions of the country ; who are taxed 
more heavily than other people, or for other people’s benefit ; 
who have, or consider themselves to have, the field of employ- 
ment for their pecuniary means or their bodily or mental 
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hn 'lift tm^i 'Hr rAmmtH j o ait thr imjxsrlircc m 

itjc rtv »'> l''i’ * c *fTAir\ «' jc!i ;lic> <Tn*K'cr 

dvc to dm a» a r*' ir! o feel (Vnrrrd at irtihtitloaN 
H-n a fair fl cf nO*’;: in the «oit(! ctjcrolV if oil cf% 
m «V?*'i {1 cr do * fefo, nt c an) » jjsctiorMr cf men*, are 
a-/r«nv f xalltd a'»(n(* il rr 1 cadt il t e tt mjxf'e llit raural 
ls 5 t'K>.'t, 10 ni i Iv adi'rd a iTpj>oTiKm of tl»o<c 
ttlesfe-n rc’^'ciTf cs re, arc Kil' (taN iH ai rre in tlicir 
|<ct n jf) cimr'iarrn, lie Tc'cts ffi-m low wa^ct, low 
s or W2*** of ttnjVMicrl fnr rtm if d c> do not im* 
jio'f iVtir * tna’jon to il c ^orctnmer*, ll c> nlmoi? alwn^-i 
il nV Out the povemmcnl re/'j'd if n cl n*c, do toned in;;^ to 
tel cst! t* cto ; rnd, a: sU cterte, f nd n,' ihctti«eK'ct ill of at 
d cy sre, tl tnlt d c} thtnh! not file worse srd would tund a 
cl aoec of finn^ !>c‘itrr ii^dcr a t'langc " 

I'l e artjflc w the fiirwcll lo MilU fvil ucal a;jjutat on. 
At tl t W3t the )ear cf h:« f«r "d Uid lUnn’i, 1 fncviimc wit 
iri 'm m the end of i^jS, m the mid't of ttifTcnnfr 
Af cTSit I Hindis’ inia«l, the nett nuinlscraj ,s«irs--Ortol>CT, 
*859 It conn ms no nrtidc of MilU he Iiad lietn abroad 

the fiT^t 1 a’f nf the year lire nunilicr ts oihcmrc notable for 
S tnbnp % article on Oirl)le, nnd UolicrtMin’s on Cromwell In 
^fafch, tR-{0, M |>ub!M'icd dm L*'! numlmr umlcr .Mill if pro- 
jHKlorsbtjx It ojicnt widi bis ‘ Coleridge ‘ article 
Ihc nentham article lioth tnndt atone ns an ai jirecntion ol 
Iknihim’s wniV, and aUo forms one rncmliCT of a corrcbtne 
cmif’cHith the djsquisiuon on ColcruUc- No one jiosscssed 
the rjual ficaiion of Mil! for seijmg fordi Henfliam x tiicnts and 
defects . we wish dial 1 e Itad made still more use of his menns 
in d< ptaing ItentLim’s |icrsonahf j lJut cn the mo<lc of dealing 

with the defect nc side oflUrntham, he undoubtedly gate offence 
to die llcndnmitc circla He admits (in the Aut^t^af'h}} 
that »l was too soon to bring forward the faults of Ilcnlljan), 
and, looking at the article nms, wt miy be allowed to say that 
a httle more cjcpbnation is 'nnted on both |)omts, as, for 
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example, Bentham’s deficiency in Imagination, his omission 
of high motives in his Springs of Action, and his aversion to 
the phrases ‘ good and bad task'. 1 1 is apparent that Mill is 
criticizing him from a point of view not taken by any other 
of Bentham’s friends and disciples. M'hcn we turn to the 
‘ Coleridge’ article, we find the more explicit statement of his 
position, as between the great rival schools. There we have a 
laboured introduction to show the necessity of studying the 
conflicting modes of thought on all questions : we are told 
that, as partisans of any one side, we sec only part of the truth, 
and must learn from our opponents the other part. Poliowing 
out this text, Mill endeavours to assign the truth that there is 
in Conservatism, when purified by Coleridge and raised to a 
coherent system, or a philosophy. It is needless to advert to 
the detailed illustration, but the conclusion is open to remark. 
A Conservative ifiiilosophy may be, he says, an absurdity, but 
it is calculated to drive out still worse absurdities. To cut the 
matter short, he hopes from it, not the conversion of Conr 
serv'atives into Liberals, but the adoption of “ one liberal 
opinion after another as a part of Conservatism itself'. Surely 
this is spreading the snare in the sight of the bird. We may 
ask whether, after forty years’ trial, the Conservative philosophy 
of Coleridge has really born such fruits ; or whether the 
adoption of Liberal opinions by Conservatives has had any- 
thing to do with philosophical consistency. Did Mr. Glad- 
stone’s conversion follow, in any degree, from Coleridge’s 
philosophy ? 

Be this as it may, these two articles made a tcmporaiy 
alienation between Mill and his old associates, and planted in 
their minds a painful misgiving as to his adhering to their 
principles or to any principles.* There is, in the Logic, an 

* A letter from Mrs, Grote to Roebuck, in April, 1837, states, wth some 
exaggeration and coarseness, the feeling that grew up in her circle as to the 
management of the Review. “ Mol esworth wrote a flippant letter in mighty 
bad taste about our ceasing to write for L. and W., affecting despair, &c. 
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The watch-word in those days of the Review, was— Sympathize 
in order to learn. That' doctrine, preached by Goethe and 
echoed by Carlyle, was in everybody’s mouth, and had its 
fling. 

Mill’s account of the management of the Review, first as 
held by Molesworth, and afterwards by himself, leaves un- 
certainties on various interesting points. He was at first sole 
editor, it appears, without being the avowed editor ; he does 
not say what this exactly meant. In point of fact, he rather 
supervised than edited the Review The first acting editor, as 
I am informed, was Mr. Thomas Falconer, a. barrister, and now 
a county court judge ; Mill guiding him, but not being the 
active correspondent with contributors. During Mill’s absence 
in the autumn of 1836, Mr; Falconer did all the editing un- 
controlled, and, in the exercise of his editorial discretion, 
rejected Carlyle’s article on Mirabeau, which Mill had previ- 
ously approved of : the rejection was afterwards reversed by 
Mill, who printed the article in the following January '(183 7). 
Although not the impression left by the narrative in the Auto- 
biog 7 -aphy, I am constrained by the facts within my knowledge 
to believe that Robertson’s period as assistant-editor must have 
begun in the summer of 1837 ; and MoleswortL’s retirement - 
, could not have been till the end of the year. This affects our 
estimate of the numbers issued at Mill’s sole risk. Molesworth 
may have borne the cost of ten or eleven numbers, Avhich would 
leave Mill seven or eight, of the eighteen in alL Molesworth 
expended, no doubt, a considerable sum in starting it; and Mill 
must have been both very sanguine, and also very much bent 
upon propagating his views in politics, philosophy and literature, 
to take the whole risk upon himself. He paid his sub-editor, 
and gave sixteen pounds a sheet to such of the contributors as 
took payment. On these eight numbers he must have lost 
considerably ; perhaps somewhere between fifteen hundred and ■ 
two thousand pounds. I can form some estimate of the loss 
from knowing what Hickson paid to contributors, when he 
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tool orcr the Hc^lcir, and noflccl it on the film of mtling it 
pa) its own cxjKn^rs he filling !u<? Itlvoiir praik* 

Headers of the tcmcmlHir the aceotinl Mdl 

fixes ol his two mewl hniliant sucecs^cs aciiicxcd hy the 
Kcx-jcflr ; the sAxmg of I>ord Durluni, and the redoing of Car 
J>lc’s 1 rcnch Rcxxiluiion from piobtlilc faihirc- In on 
intcTcsiing letter xmittn soon after the Ucxicw cco'^cd, he 
in<t<t5 wtt?i exen greater at^rtttmert on thexc t«ro feats, but 
adds — **My Mjr./ success is that I hixc dinned into jicople’s 
cars Uiat Omrol is a great tinnier and wmir, till the) arc, 
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the tonnnnjn t<t«T»^ h m and SIH »h'’e I Lnow cn*3i,«1j of hit hlttoiyto 
tnal" n<* dos-*a tubrn rr It comtn'Tiwl fn Thotc that Vnrvi Rolwrtvjni 
vcTTO^^H altlJo ulen al«ick hy MTlt tharartrrof h nt — - A )nnng '?cotch- 
rntn, t*ho had KWir a*n ity and fnlomuiion much Inlutlry and an acti« 
Kbrnilnj; leal fu'l cf ilrvicn for matin;; the Kcvirw rtwrc lalrille Ac.* I 
rnnrmVr on onr oerttion when Mr I) trad] in Uic Houc* of Common*, 
quoted Mi'j at an author tv on tome economical tW Ixinl jo1 n Kutvrll in 
reply, tpcle of hhn at a !nrnrj avtfur the nett lime I met him he accotted 
me tiith h’s 1 umoren.* twinkle Mou see what t am now, ncconlin;; to l.ortt 
John Ruiw-n*. Tie *t<}hfrv^t here wn* not even to lod. Itolxitson* 
attalnmrnij were of the t!endcre*t description and hit in Imiry tcry fitful , Imt 
he Could make a tlgorout and hnlbant ditplay Iwth In compotliion and In 
contmatlon. I le contnlmted tinklnj; articles to the Review , the best being 
hit CromwclL lie wn* alio a very good wnter of newtpajvr ariiclct. Ills 
Impcti t and auggetliveness in coniersation drew out Mill who never tailed 
IrJtej* iJbuw he xli J n.ub him Jlut ftUhoitjh he made friend t in London eftrlcs 
and in the c*ulit he wns wry distasteful to many of Mill’s astociates and 
Increasetl the d/rruJties of canjing on the Review, being in fact for a 
tuxus at Henry Mill ttjled him somewhat irrogint. He took much 
interest in llie Scotch Non Intrusion eoniroierfy and coachcrl the Melljoame 
Government upon the qurjtlon, Alwut 1844 he disappeared from London, 
and tn* aftcrwartlj rarely heard of Mill scattc\y eier mentioned hit ninw in 
later years. Hit whlow has gntlieml together the ciLant indications of his 
career but ha left few or no remmiseences of his more fotert-cting connezions. 
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though slowly, beginning to read him — which I do not believe 
they would be doing yet, in this country, but for me.” His 
admiration of Guizot persisted some time longer, and led to 
his most elaborate article of all, in the Edinhtrgh Rcviav, five 
years later, which article he has seen fit to reprint; but we may 
suppose that Guizot’s subsequent career and writings had a 
disenchanting effect on him as on many others.’* ** 

Reverting to the salient idea of his political articles for those 
seven or eight years — the fatality of tlicre being no 'leader of 
the Radical party, although it was composed of very able men 
— I have often wondered in vain what he e.vpected a leader to 
do or to be. Everything is not possible even to the greatest of 
chiefs ; and it is doubtful ^Yhether any of the men that ever 
wielded the fierce democracy, from Demosthenes to Gambetta, 
would have headed a conquering majority iii the last years of 
the Melbourne Ministrj’. He nearly admits as much, but not 
without reservation. He says explicitly that his father might 
have been such a leader ; and even implies that he himself 
could have made the state of matters verj' different We may 
well hesitate on both heads. That bis father w'ould have made 
an able minister or party-leader, w'e must cheerfully allow' ; . but 
his sentiments and views would have required a thick covering 
of disguise to allow' even his being elected to Parliament, and 
still more to qualify him for meeting that most pressing w'ant 
of the time — Reform of the Church. 

This chapter may fitly conclude with the remaining event of 
importance in the year 1840 — the last illness and death of 

* I cannot identify all the signatures of the articles in the Review ; but in 
addition to the contributors incidentally brought forward in the text, 1 may 
mention the names of Lytton Bulwer, Charles Buller, J. A. Roebuck, James 
Martineau, Harriet Martineau, Blanco White, Andrew Bisset, W. J. Fox, 
Mazzini, George Fletcher, Heniy Cole, J. P. Nichol. Never was so much 

‘ good blood ' infused into a periodical of the same duration. Of old Reviews, 
I- think it would be difRcult to produce nine volumes possessing the same 
amount of interest and stimulus. 
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MiU'* f4\oun*c liToihcr Hcnt^, wluch look phcc at I almouth, 
«n t^c 4lh Ajiril, in Iu4 19th )cir lie wtj fcnllhttL in the 
l»c^ir-nnf* of il»c jcir, for Uic relief of hn conp’amt— <01 Mimiv 
lion, and jolniJicJ him wi'li cicrj kindn«’i Uut Ic could 
lie wen* nnd hied al I almou'h, diirn^, hii lUnm, ns 
lonp a« he could pel amj from h» on'ce , nnd Iiad an 0]>]>or 
tun*) at the same time of seem,; a K*cat deal of Stcilnp who 
WTS ihere aho on account of chc\t wcaLncuJ. A letter of vrirm 
ntVnowJcdpncri to Mr Ihrcb) rox, of I almouth, for the 
attention bc5*owed on Henr) h\ his famd), in for Mill un 
tuuall) c'^UMic, and teems with clunci ensue liaitv One not 
a Clj'tUtan, nddrcsMng a Christum famil) upon dcatli, ard 
traVcninp up the diords of ojr common humamt}, is a spec 
ude worth olwenm^* 



Chapter III. 


LOGIC AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 
1841-1848. 

M y acquaintance with Mill dates from 1839, when I was 
a _ student at Marischal College, Aberdeen. In the 
winter of 1838-9, John Robertson, who was then assisting in 
the Review, paid a short visit to his native city. I had known 
him when I was little more than a child, but had not seen him 
for years. He asked me to meet him, and entered into free 
conversation about his doings in London and about my pursuits 
and prospects. He gave me both advice and encouragement, 
and spoke a good deal about Mill, whom I had never heard of, 
although I may have known something of his father. On return- 
ing to London, Robertson mentioned my name to Mill. In the 
summer of 1839 , 1 wrote a criticism of some points in Herschel’s 
Discourse on Natural Philosophy, a book that had long fascinated 
me, as it had done so many others. I thought Herschel oc- 
casionally weak in his metaphysics, and directed my criticism 
to some of those we.aknesses. Robertson showed Mill this 
paper. He spoke favourably of the effort, but remarked to 
myself some time afterwards that the criticism was too severe, 
and that the book “ always seemed to him to have the chaiacters 
of a first crude attempt of a clever and instructed man in a 
province new to him 

In 1840, I took my hl.A. Degree, and began to write for 
periodicals. Mill had just parted with the London and IVest- 
minstcr : but, through Robertson, I got my first published 
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article admitted into the WatmtnsUr for September , an ex 
jxjMtion of the itvo scientific not cities— the riectrot)pc and 
baaicrrcotj {)c. In Julj, vns published a second article 
entitled “The Properties of Matter/ to nhich I o\ted the first 
notice taken of me b> Mr Grotc Poth these articles did me 
tjOOd avith Mill In the same autumn, 1841, Robertson, avho 
a%as now >cr) much at sea himself came down to Aberdeen, 
and made a long sia) , dunng which I had abundant talk 
with him — mj carK friend Da\id Mrsson being also of the part) 
Robertson occasional!) wrote to Mill, and at last incited me to 
wntc to him I seared)? remember an) thing of the terms of 
the letter, but I base prcsciacd his rcpl), dated 21st Sept, 1841 
After m) first meeting with Robertson, nearly three )cars 
prcaaous I assiduousl) i>crused the hack numbers of the Zen Ion 
and Zettdon and ]\ estmmsUr Jicitr’CT, as well as each new 
number as it appeared, whercb) I became thoroughly familiar 
izcd With Mill s ideas and was thus able to exchange thoughts 
w ith him on his ow n subjects I w is engaged for the succeeding 
winter to teach the Class of Moral Philosophy m Manschal 
College, as substitute for the professor , and his letter is chiefly 
a comment upon this fact Notwithstanding that he was then 
intently occupied m fmeshing his I^pc for the press, he wrote 
me sc\ eral other letters m the course of the winter In the 
one immediately following (Oct 15) he made mention of 
Comte, m these terms — “ Hasc )oii ever looked into Comtes 
Cours dt Phxlosophie Posttixe f He makes some mistakes, but 
on the whole I think it very near the grandest work of this 
age.’ Prom the remaining letters I can gather that I had 
written him a good deal upon M hew ell s writings as well as on 
Herschel and on his ow n coming book. Among other things, 
he sketched out for me a course of reading on Political and 
Historical PhiJosoph) He also criticized m detail the strong 
and the weak points of an article published by me m the 
Westminster m Jan 1842, with the somewhat misleading title 
— ** Toys 
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IN THE INDIA HOUSE, 


1841-1848. 


As soon as the Aberdeen winter session ^Yas over, in the 
middle of April, 1842, I went to London, and remained there 
five months. The day after arriving, I walked down to the 
India House with Robertson, and realized my dream of meeting 
Mill in person. I am not likely to forget the impression he 
made upon me, as he stood by his desk, with his face turned 
to the door as we entered. His tall slim figure, his youthful 
face and bald head, fair hair and ruddy complexion, and the 
twitching of his eyebrow when he spoke, first arrested the 
attention : then the vivacity of his manner, his thin voice 
approaching to sharpness, but with nothing shrill or painful 
about it, his comely features and sweet expression — would have 
all remained in my memory though I had never seen him again. 
To complete the picture, I should add his -dress which was 
constant — a black dress-suit with silk necktie. Many years 
after that he changed his dress-coat for a surtout ; but black 
cloth was his choice to the end..* 


^ I trust tliat some one that served under the East India Company, wili 
leave to future historians, and lovers of picturesque effects, a full description 
of th6 Company's dingy, capacious, and venerable building in Leadenhall 
Street. In common with a goodly number of persons, I have a vivid recollec- 
tion of the great front, the pillared portal, and the line of passages conducting 
to Mill’s room, from which I never had any occasion to deviate. On entering 
we passed the porter in his official uniform, including cocked hat, and walked 
straight forward by a long passage not less, I should think, than a hundred feet; 
then up two pair of \cTy unpretentious flights of stairs. At the landing was a door, 
bearing on the top-lintel the inscription, ** Examincr^s Office”. We entered a 
little room occupied by the messengers, where they could make tea for the 
officials (^vlill had his breakfast provided in this way, on arriving at ten o'clock : 
lea, bread and butter, and a boiled egg). Leaving this room we entered, by a 
baize spring door the long clerks' room. To the right of the malted passage, 
were the clerks' screened boxes adjoining the w'indows. At the far end just on 
emerging was a Iiugc fire (in winter), which g«ave tlie room a sickly, stuffy tem- 
perature : nevertheless, as was natural, two or three of the clerks might be found 
standing in front, for additional warmth, or perhaps still more for conversation. 
P.assing the fire, and throwing open a spring door, we were in a ])assagc 
leading to the private rooms. One of these, the second I believe, was Mili^s. 
nierc was an outside green baize door, always latched back to the wall; 
reminding us that the officials were scr\'ants of the Secret Committee, and 
might have to hold very confidential interviews. llie room itself was very 
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M>' opy^rtiinUics of comcrsntion vith him for thc<;c fi\c 
months consistwl In going down to the India House twice a 
week at four o'clock, and nniking with him a good part of his 
way to Kensington Square, nhcre Iiis mother and family lived. 
I also spent occasional esenings at the house, where I met 
other friends of his— G. H. i.ewes being a frequent visitor. I 
nny Ixesaid to have travelled over a good part of his mind 
that summer. Although he did not then give me his full 
confidence in many things, that I came to know afterwards, I 
hid a verj’ full acquaintance with his views on Philosophy and 
PoHtics, as well as a complete appreciation of ins whole manner 
of thinking. 

His /^iC’C.'vas finished and ready for press ; he had intended 
tliat it should be out in April of that year (1842) He had 
submitted it the previous winter to Mr. John Murray; who 
kept it for some time, and then declined it, so that it could not 
be brought out that season. He then submitted it to J. W. 

sjMdous. I thouJd suppose ncirly thirty feet lor^ nnd about eighteen wide; 
ft svas lighted by three large viindows. I rom the fire at one end to a book 
press at the other ih" whole length was free from furniture, nnd was Mills 
promenade with papers m hand VVTiilc rending he was generally always on 
foot. At the angle between the fire and the nearest window In a recess, was 
Ills standing desk. anO near It his oflicc table, which was covered with papers, 
and provided with drawers, but was not used according to his intention, he 
wrote at the till desk either standing or sitting on a high stool. Tlic chair 
for sisitors was nest the blank wall, ticside a large iible, on which the India 
Despatches used to he m huge piles. 

For a long time, he walked to .and from his room, by the route I have dcs. 
enbed, Init, htterly, he changed it fora much more difiicult one, whose windings 
my memory docs not serve me to describe. What 1 remember is that, (suppose 
we wcrcicamg) on passing out of the messengers’anie-room, instead of descend- 
ing the two flights of stairs to the long passage, he turned into another door in 
the landing, descemlcd a few steps, and went by a long dreary corridor, with 
numerous locked presses for papers, and at the far end descended by a senes of 
stairs that landed us close to the cn trance hall The chief thing that took my 
attention In this route was a notice board pointing out the hall or Theatre for 
holding the meetings of the Court of Propnetors. It set forth that none but 
proprietors of jfsoo or upwards of Stock were admitted to the meetings 

hlill s windows looked into a small bnck court, consisting of offlcials’ rooms; 
a clock was audible but not visible. 


5 
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Parker, by whom it was eagerly accepted.^ I do not remember 
the date of Parker’s acceptance, but the book had not begun to 
go to press in the summer months ; the printing actually took 
> place in the following winter. One of the first results of our 
. conversations was, that he gave me the manuscript to peruse, 

' During my stay I read' and discussed ivith him the whole of it. 

The impression made upon me by the work was, as may be 
supposed, very profound. I knew pretty ivell the works that 
/could be ranked as its precursors in Inductive Logic, but the 
; difference between it and them was obviously vast. The general 
• impression at first overpowered my critical faculties ; and it was 
i^me time before I could begin to pick holes. I remember, 
among the first of my criticisms, remarking on the Chapter on 
“ Things denoted by Names,” as not being very intelligible : 
I had also a difficulty in seeing its place in the scheme, although 
I did riot press this objection. The result -was that he revised 
the chapter, and introduced the subordinate headings, which 
very much lightened the burden of its natural abstruseness. 

The main defect of the work, however, was in the Experi- 
mental Examples. I soon saw, and he felt as much as I did, 
'.that these were too few and not unfrequently incorrect It was 
on this point that I was able to render the greatest service. 
Circumstances had made me tolerably familiar with the Experi- 
mental Physics, Chemistry and Physiologji of that ^y, and I 
set to work to gather examples from all available sources. 
Liebig’s books on the application of Chemistry had then just 
appeared, and contained many new and striking facts and 
reasonings, which we endeavoured to turn to account ; although 
at the present day some of those inductions of his have lost 


* So great a work can sustain even a little anecdote. Parker, in intimating 
his willingness to publish the book, sent the opinion of his referee, in the writer’s 
own hand, withholding the name, ■ • He forgot," said Mill, ' • that I had been 
an Editor, and knew the handwriting of nearly every literary man of the day." 
The referee was Dr» W, Cooke Taylor, who afterwards was one of the 
reviewers of the book. 
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their repute, v\n jM>crdecn I^ecturer on Chemistr)*; the htc 
Dr John Miicr (Chemist to the Colon} of Dtmaran), went 
carcfull) ostr nil the chemical examples with me, and struck 
out XTinous erroneous statements. I Ind rcccntl) made a stud} 
of Tarada) s acr} stiff papers on rkctncil}, and from these I 
extracted one gcncrahzauon, some win t modifitd b) m}'sclf, 
and this Mill prized acr} high!} , nevertheless, it was afterwards 
carped at b> Wlicwell, as going bc}ond what Faraday would 
have allowed One wa} or other, I gave him a large slock of 
examples to choose from, as he revised the Third Hook for 
press. The difliaiUy that vras most felt was to get good 
examples of the f'urel} experimental Methods He had 
availed himself of the famous research on Dew adduced b} 
Hcrschcl Tficre vras hardi) to be got an} other example so 
good lor one of his later editions, I gave him the example 
from Brown-Svtjuard, on the cause of Cadaveric Rigidit}, and 
also used It m m} own book. 1 or the Deductive ^Iclhod, and 
the allied subjects of Explanation and Empirical and Derivative 
Laws, the examples that we found were abundant M''hcn, 
however, I suggested his adopting some from I’i.}chology, he 
steadil), and I believe wisely, resisted , and, if he took an} of 
these, It was in the Deductive department 

I was so much struck with the view of Induction that re-^ 
garded it as reasoning from particulars to particulars, that I[ 
suggested a farther exemplification of it in detail, and he 
inserted two pages of instances that I gave him On the three 1 
last books, 1 had little to offer I remember his sa} mg at a 
later period, that the Fourth Book (which I have always 
regarded as the crude materials of a Logic of Definition and 
Chssiticaiion) ins made up ot a number of subjects ikat he 
did not know where to place. 

The Zegrr has been about the best attacked book of the 
time , and the author has m successive editions replied to 
objections and made extensive amendments, I have bad 
myself full opportunities for expressing both agreements and 
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dissents in regard to all the main points. Yet I could not 
pretend to say that criticism has been exhausted, or that imper- 
fections and even inconsistencies may not even yet be pointed 
out. It is long since I was struck with the seeming incompati- 
bility between the definition of Logic in the Introduction — the 
Science of Proof or Evidence — and the double designation in 
the title — Principles of Evidence and the Methods of Scientific 
Investigation. Previous ^yriters laid little stress on Proof, and 
Mill took the other extreme and made Proof everything. 
Bacon, Herschel, and Whewell seemed to think that if we 
could only make discoveries, the proof would be readily forth- 
coming ; a very natural supposition with men educated mainly 
in niathematics and physics. Mill, from his familiarity with 
the Moral and Political Sciences, saw that Proof was more 
important than Discovery. But the title, although larger than 
the definition, is not larger than the work ; he did discuss the 
methods of Investigation, as aids to Discovery, as well as 
means of Proof ; only, he never explained the mutual bearings 
of the two. Any one that tries, will find this not an easy 
matter. 

The Sixth Book w'as the outcome of his long study of Politics, 
both Practical and Theoretical, to ■which the finishing stroke 
was given by the help of Auguste Comte. I will return to 
this presently. 

In five months he carried the work through the press, and 
brought it out in March, 1843. One may form some estimate 
of the united labour of correcting proof sheets, often one a day, 
of re-considering the new examples that had been suggested, 
of reading Liebig’s two books, and Comte’s sixth volume 
(nearly a thousand pages), and of re-casting the concluding 
chapters. 

From the moment of publication, the omens were auspicious. 
Parker’s trade-sale was beyond his anticipations, and the book 
was asked for by unexpected persons, and appeared in shop- 
windows where he never thought to see it. Whately spoke 
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band'-nnicly of i; ; sod bit teller to get an sdtli* 

lioml coji)* for Inni, and it In tbe ttindon. 

Ubde ti c «t«l priniitip, 1 i>Tclvtrcil bom ibc ^hcel^ a 
jcntvf of it, ^bicb enne otJt itt t)ic HhfrtttUr In the April 
numlKT, and vy% c\tn more UudatOT)* th.tn Mdl bled. The 
fjrM ad\tr<e tTilieom of imiionancc vras an atttdc in Ibc 
autumn nv5ml>cr of the Jtnlnh Cntu, -of neatly a bundtc<l 
|4gc% Inown to ! ncitccn i^nttcn li) Mr \V (J Ward, the ally 
of Newman and Tutej It wat a nto^t tcimrkah’c production, 
and p^e Mill aery* peat vstii fart ion, all tbin»;n consnlerctl. It 
vras not io tnorb a rc\icw of the as of Mill altogctbcr. 
Mr. Watd bad follo'ncti him ihiotigb b» s-anous articles in the 
afJ ffW/wfnj/rr, and had imstcrexl bis modes of 
thinlinp: on all tbe gre-it ijucsnons , and the present article 
tales these up alon^ with the lie cspitsses a warm 

interest in Mill lumsctf TcmaTljn;^; — ‘*.\n ir'juirer, ssho l>cars 
c\cr>' marl of a ringlc-inindcd and earnest puouit of truth, 
cliecrs and relics cs the spirits ", a prtti> siftin'* innuendo m 
to the presaiiin!; dis|>oMiions of so^alled inipiirers. He 
deplores Mill's “miserable nm*al and religious dtficitncies,” 
nndsa)sif Ins “principles lie adopted as a full statement of 
the truth, (be whole fabric of Christian '1 hcoloc,*} nuist (otter 
and fall”. Accordtngl), the article w tlestiiLd to caumcnvorl- 
ing these erroneous tendencies , and the [sins chosen for 
attacl are the n\[K.ntnce foundations of tiic Maihcmalical 
Atioms, the denied new of Conscience, .ind Necessity as 
against Free UHL Mr. Ward lias contmuctl to u[»hold his 
peculiar tenets against the Kxjicrjcnce school He ]nd.after- 
srard-s, as he informs me, a. good deal of correspondence with 
Miff, and once met him. At fns instigation, Afiff expunged 
from bis «ccond edition .an objectionable anecdote.* 

• In tffartl lo the tiritnh Cniit, .Mill wTote, " I nUn>’s imtlird Puwywm, 
and fmJ cted tliat Thoui.J)t wouM lyiupailw «ii 1 » Thought— thoiish I did 
Hot cjjx'ct 10 r nrl iny own case so iirlVing an cjcamiitc I mis toM lhat he 
liad Sknuen several Icllcrs In Ojc AfatTiini> ChrenKU in Ihs siraln of subtle 
renuiL 
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Without pursuing farther at present the fortunes of the Logic, 
1 1 will allude to the connexion between Mill and Comte, and to 
* the share that Comte had in shaping Mill’s Political Philosophy. 
Wheatstone always claimed to be the means of introducing 
Comte in England. He brought over from Paris the two first 
volumes of the Philosophic Positive, after the publication of the 
second, which was in 1837. It would appear that the first 
volume, published by itself, in 1830, had fallen dead; notwith- 
standing that the two first chapters really contained in veiy^ 
clear language, although without expansion, the two great 
foundations that Comte built upon — the Three Stages and the 
Hierarchy of the Sciences. Wheatstone mentioned the work 
to his scientific friends in London, and among others to 
Brewster, who was then a contributor of scientific articles to 
the Edinburgh Revieiv. Comte’s volumes struck him at once 
as a good topic ; and he wrote an article on them in the August 
number for 1838. Anyone knowing him would have predicted, 
as the strain of his review, an indignant or else a contemptuous 
exposure of the atheism, a fastening on the weak points in his 
own special subjects, as Optics, and a cold recognition of his 
systematic comprehensiveness. This, however, was to leave 
out of the account one element — his antipathy to Whewell ; 
sufficiently marked in a review of the History of the Inductive 
Sciences in the previous year Brewster found with joy a 
number of observations on Hypothesis and other points, that 
he could turn against Whewell ; and the effect was, I have no 
doubt, to soften the adverse criticisms, and to produce an 
article on the whole favourable to the book, and one that even 
Comte himself regarded with some complacency. Mill got 
wind of the two volumes in the end of 1837, after he had 
completed the draft of his Book on Induction. The Autobio- 
graphy gives (pp. 210-14) the general effect produced upon him 
by the whole work, which he perused with avidity as the 
successive volumes appeared ; but does not adequately express 
the influence in detail, nor the warmth of esteem and affection 
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dis[)b3C<! in the fne jenrs of thdr correiivondcncc from 1S41 
to 1S46. In our miny conversations, durmg iJie summer oj 
jSje, Mill occasionally mcntional Comic, but not in a way to 
give me any clear conception of what his merits consisted in. 
Awm" his associates at tint time was Wdlnm Smitli, lately 
dead, and known as the author of Thonuiah and a-arious other 
works. He was a pupil of the Mills in I’lulo^ophj, and oc- 
cupied himself m comnhulmg to magazines. In the winter of 
lliat year, he wrote a renew of Comte in JlhchcooJ (March, 
1843), giving very wdl selected extracts; and from these 1 
derived my first impression of the iieciilnr force of tlic Ixiok. 
I remember ivarlicularly licmg stnick with the observaitions on 
the metaphysical and critical sLage, as a vein of remark quite 
original. 

It was in the summer of that year, 1843, llvat I rc.ail the 
work for myself. 1 was in London as licfore, and had the 
s.amc opportunities of conversing with Mill We discussed the 
work chapter by chapter, up to the last volume, which I had 
not begun when I left town. We were very’ much at one both 
as to the mcnis and as to the defects. The errors were 
mostly of a kind th.at could be remedied by ordinary' men 
better informed on speaal points than Comte ; while the 
systematic array was untouched The improvement cfTcctcd 
in the Classification of the Sciences was apparent at a glance ; 
vchilc the carrjmg out of the Hierarchy, involving the double 
dependence of each science upon the preceding, first as to 
Doctrine and next as to Method, raised the scheme above the 
usual barrenness of science classifications Mill had already! 
seized with alacrity, and embodied in the Comte’s great j 

distinction between Social Statics and Social Djnimics, and P 
was even more strongly impressed than he was, respecting the 
value of that distinction, as an instrument of analysis. Comte,* 
according to Ins plan of pushing fonvard the ideas of each of 
the fundamental sciences into the succeeding, hid taken up 
the distinction in Abstract Mechanics, and earned it first into 
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Biology, where it made his contrast between Anatomy and 
Physiology — Structure and Function. The next step was to 
Sociology, and led to the distinction of Order and Progress. 

I confess that I never thought the three cases exactly parallel : 
still, however the distinction came, it was invaluable in Sociology; ‘ 
and Comte’s separation of the two interests — Social Order and'^ 
Social Progress — was a grand simplification of the subject, and 
a mighty advance upon the Historical and Political Philosophy 
of his predecessors and contemporaries. The Social Statics he 
discussed briefly, as compared with the magnitude of the topics, 
but indicated well enough what these topics were ; the Social 
Dynamics enabled him to give free scope to his doctrine of the 
Three Stages, and to caiTy this out in a grand survey of the 
historical development of mankind. Here, of course, he 
exposed a wide front to criticism ; but, while numerous 
exceptions might be taken to his interpretations of history, it 
was truly wonderful to see how many facts seemed to fall in 
happily under his formulas. Mill, it will be seen from the 
'Logic (Book VI., chap, x.), accepted the Three Stages as an 
essential part of Comte’s Historical Method, which method he 
also adopts and expounds as the completion of the Logic of 
Sociology. In our very first conversations, I remember how 
much he regretted Comte’s misappreciation of Protestantism ; 
and he strove in the early part of their correspondence to make 
him see this. He also endeavoured to put him right oh the 
speciality of England in the political evolution. 

It is curious to observ^e lliat his altered estimate of Comte 
never extended to the views appropriated from him on the 
method of Social Science. The modifications in the later 
editions consisted mainly in leaving olit the high-pitched com- 
pliments to Comte in the first; none of the quotations are 
interfered with. I give a few examples of these omissions. . 
Referring to the latest edition, the eighth, on p. 490, he writes, 

“ Tlie only thinker who, with a competent knowledge of 
scientific methods in general”; in the first edition — “The 
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In he rlty on n-iertific: in general On 

jy, L 5 fjoni !>ft’loni, t>cfote “To pTO\\r (m ll c 

fnn Cfliiin 1 u^— “ li h tljctt^arc vtcU uM of M. Comte In 
|i 5ie. L ij f/p'n loj\ the wo'tJi “htt ilceni thm,** arc 
fu’!(»wc?l in I'^t c<L !»)' “with the tingle ctctjvtion of M. Comic*’. 
In |v stj. h 9 fTO”! toji, after “up to the present lhne,‘’s long 
ti.t:'cnrcof ttferrnre to Conne left out In jt 530 , 1 
from top, after “sitcinierd to cltarartcn'c.” there i+ onutted 
iT c thu^c— “ hut wh’ch lutlicno ate to m) Inowlctlgc c\c:n- 
plificJ r.owhae Iju; in il c wntin^t of M, Comte". 

IIjc «iistJnr;ion of Smtir* and canictl h) Mill’ 

Into iJ c }»’’-n of his /{/t/tAt! It a'vo cntcrcsl into 

his /V/reitr'/u/rre Gt^rmr'rrt ^ and if he had written acoin-^ 
jktevrorVon he would leivc made it the Uisl^ of 

hi . arrangement as Comte clnh 

MiUs ctjrresjjon donee with Conte liegan m iSjt. II card 
from Inni'clf 2 good deal of the suh^tantc of u as it went on. 
Comte’s jLirt l>cing now jrtihhshcsh we can judge of the flnmc- 
ter of the svhole, ami infer much of Mill's jeirt in the worL In 
i 6;2 ami the letters on iKJth sides were otctflowinj; su'ih 
mutual reeanL It was Comte's nature to K* scry frank, and 
he SOS circumstantial .and minute in his as counts of him-'clf 
and his ways. Mill sos unusutllj ojxrn , and resc.altd, whathe 
<tldom told to .'in)lKJdj, all the fiuctuattons m his liodily and 
mental condition. In one of the early Jtittrs, he coined the* 
word “ jiedantocracy,'* which Comte caught up, and threw* 
oliout him right ard left cser after. AIrcatl), in 1S43, irouhlcs 
score brewing for him m I’ans, partly in con'tqucncc of his 
peculiar tenets, and still more from his unsparing abuse of the 
notables of Paris, the foremost object of tus hate In-ing the 
all jxiwerful Arago His personal sitintion, alwajs detailed 
with the utmost fulness, makes a considerable fraction of the 
corres|)ondcncc on his side. When in 1843, the “ I’olytcclmtc 
jicdaniocrac),*' that is to say, the Council of the Polytcclmic 
School, for which he w-as Examiner, first assumed a Iiostilc 
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attitude, and when his post was in danger, Mill came forward 
with an offer of pecuniary assistance, in case of the worst ; the 
generosity of this offer will be appreciated when I come to 
slate what his own circumstances were at that moment. Comte, 
however, declined the proposal: he would accept assistance 
from men of wealth among his followers ; indeed, he broadly 
announced that it was their duty to minister to his wants ; but 
he did not think that philosophers should have to devote their 
own small means to helping one another. Mill sent the Logic 
to him as soon as published ; he is overjoyed at the compli- 
ments to himself, and warmly appreciates Mill’s moral courage 
in owning his admiration. They discuss sociological questions 
at large, at first with considerable cordiality and unanimity ; 
but the harmony is short-lived. In summer, 1843, begins the 
debate on Women, which occupied the remainder of that year, 
the letters being very long on both sides. By November, 
Comte declares the prolongation of the discussion needless, 
|but protests strongly against Mill’s calling..women_^sla.Y.es 
'Mill copied out the letters on both sides, and I remember 
reading them. Some years later, when I asked him to show 
them to a friend of mine, he consented, but said that, having 
re-read them himself, he was dissatisfied with the concessions 
he had made to Comte, and would never show them to anyone 
again. What I remember thinking at the time I read them 
was, that Mill needlessly prolonged the debate, hoping against 
hope to produce an impression upon Comte. The correspon- 
dence was not arrested by this divergence, nor was Mill’s sym- 
pathy for Comte’s misfortunes in any way abated, but the chance- 
of their ever pulling together on social questions was reduced 
to a very small amount. They still agreed as to the separation 
of the Spiritual and the Temporal power, but only as a vague 
generality. In July, 1844, came the crash at the Polytechnic: 
by a dexterous manoeuvre, Comte was ousted without being 
formally dismissed; he lost 6000 francs a-year, and was 
in dire distress. He .appealed to Mill, but with the same 
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turned upon him rather too soon. This was in 1S46, The 
same year his Clotilde died. He still unfolded his griefs to 
Mill, and, as may be supposed, received a tender and sym- 
pathizing response. The correspondence here ends.'^ 

I must still come back to the year 1842. In the October 
number of the Wcst/ninsicr Revicio for that year, was published 
Mill’s article on Bailey’s Theory of Vision, in which he upheld the 
Berkeleyan doctrine against B.ailey's attacks. I remember his 
saying that he went to the country, on one occasion, from 
Friday till Tuesday, and in the three days wnrote this article. 
With all his respect for Bailey, he used a number of expressions 
very derogatory to his understanding ; attributing to him such 
things as a “ triumphing over a shadow,’ “ misconceiving the 
argument he is replying to,” and so forth. Bailey was much 
hurt at the time by these expressions ; and Mill’s reply on 
this point is very characteristic (Dissefiaiio?is, II. 119 ) : — “ To 
dispute the soundness of a man’s doctrines and the conclusive- 
ness of his arguments, may always be interpreted as an 
assumption of superiority over him ; true courtesy, however, 
between thinkers, is not shown by refraining from this sprt of 
assumption, but by tolerating it in one another ; and we claim 
from Mr. Bailey tliis tolerance, as we, on our part, sincerely 
and cheerfully concede to him the like.” This was his principle 
of composition throughout his polemical career, and he never- 
departed from it. Of Bailey’s reply on this occasion, he 
remarked — “ The tone of it is peevish. But Bailey is, I know, 
of that temper — or rather I infer it from sundry indications.” 

^ Although Mill -was the first and principal medium of making Comte and 
his doctrines familiar to the public, he was soon followed by George Henry 
Lewes who was beginning his literary career, as a witer in reviews, about the 
year 1841. I met Lewes frequently when I was first in London in 1842. He 
sat at the feet of Mill, read the Logic with avidity, and took up Comte with 
equal avidity. These two works, I believe, gave him his start in philosophy ; 
for, although he had studied in Germany for some time, I am not aware that he 
was much impressed by German Philosophy. In an article, in the British and 
Foreign Review, in 1843, on the Modern Philosophy of France, he led up to 
Comte, and gave some account of him. 
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Tlic same j cir was tncmonl)!c for the Arncrscan Kcpiulta 
Iton, in vrhuh Mill was hci\ilj insoUetl He lud inu-stcd, I 
was told, a tliousand i>ounds of his own monej, and si.vc'al 
thousands of his father’s inonc} nlnch he Ind in ttusi for t!jc 
finul>,and nhich he would base to make pood The Mow 
complctcl) shook him for the time. I rom whales cr cnu<c, or 
union of causes his bodil> strength wxs prostrated to sucli a 
degree that, before I left Ia>ndon tlul autumn, he was imcqi il 
to his usual walk home from the India House, and took the 
omnibus before he went far The disaster must base prt)c<l 
upon him fora jear or more He alludes to his ^lalt in the 
Comte letters, m which he descnlics his depression as both 
ph)sical and moral It appears tint in a letter to Comte of 
the 15th Nos , he gasc assurances of his being mucli better 
So, in wTilmg to me on the 3rd Ocl, he " I am quite well 
and strong, and now walk the whole wny to and from Kensmg 
ton without the self indulgence ol omni^i " Itut on the 5th 
Dee. he s.a)s, “I have not liccn scry well, but am a little 
better”. He was now m the middle of the scry hca\-y winter’s 
work of getting the through the press. *1 here is no more 
heard of his health till the following June, m which he wrote 
to Comte m a \ery depressed tone I remember, either in tint 
or m the previous summer, his confessing to me that he was m 
a low state. 1 naturally urged that be Ind a long continuance 
of scry heavy work He replied hastily, " 1 do not believe any 
man was ever the worse for work," or something to that effect 
I listened in mute astonishment, being quite ignorant that 
there were other circumstances present besides his intcllpciual 
strain. In w ritlng to Comte, who, unlike him, believed in the bad 
consequences of prolonged study, he said his doctors advised 
him to rest his brain, but as they knew so very little, he 
preferred to abide by his own feelings, which taught him that 
work was the only thing to counteract melancholy Comte, 
however, urged that a “true posUtxe therapeutics” involved 
rest and diversion , and Mill believed m regular holiday tours 
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It was during this dreadful depression of June and July, 1843, 
and after the 'American Repudiation had beggared him, that he 
made his offer of pecuniary assistance to Comte. He had had 
no holiday for two years, and, except for his customary Sunday 
walks, he did not leave town that autumn : I suspected that his 
money affairs had something to do with his still postponing his 
holiday. In October, his letters announce an improved state 
of health. 

His work in 1843, after the publication of the Logic, was his 
“ Michelet ” article, written in autumn. In September, he 
writes, “ I am now vigorously at work reviewing Michelet’s 
History of France for the Edinburgh. I hope to do Napier, and 
get him to insert it before he finds out what a fatal thing he is 
doing.” On 3rd Nov., he says, My review of Michelet is in 
Napier’s hands. If he prints it, he will make some of his 
readers stare.” The article appeared in January, and had none 
of the serious consequences predicted. We have a difficulty, 
reading it now, to see anything very dreadful in its views. But 
a philosophic vindication of the Papacy and the celibacy of 
the clergy, as essential preservatives against barbarism, was not 
then familiar to the English mind. Mill had worked himself 
into sympathy with everything French, and echoed the import- 
ance of France from the French historians. He always dealt 
gently with her faults, and liberally with her virtues. 

, While writing this article, he was projecting in his mind his 
next book, which was to be on the new science, first sketched 
in the Logic, and there called ‘ Ethology’. With parental fond- 
^ ness, he cherished this subject for a considerable time; regarding 
it as the foundation and cornerstone of Sociology. “ There is 
no chance, he says, for Social Statics at least, until the laws of 
human character are better treated.” A few months later he 
wrote — “ I do not know when I shall be ripe for beginning 
‘ Ethology ’. The scheme has not assumed any definite shape 
with me yet.” In fact, it never came to anything; and he 
seems shortly to have dropped thinking of it. I do not believe 
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there v\3s nnj thing to be got in the direction tint he wns 
loolving He ^ 1 I his life possessed of the idea that difler 
cnees of character, individual and national, were due to 
accidents and circumstances that might possibl) be, m part, 
controlled , on this doctrine rested his chief hope m the future 
He would not allow that human beings at birth are so very 
difiTi-rent as the) afterwards turn out. 

His failure with ‘ rtholog) ' fatall) interfered with the larger 
project, which I have no doubt he entertained, of executing a 
work, on Sociolog) as a whole. Ihc opinion was long afloat m 
I..ondon tint he had such a work in view , but I do not think 
he ever said so it was not hts vnj to give out what he was 
engaged upon, at least liefore making himself sure of going 
through with it That he despaired lor the present at least, ot 
making anj thing out of Etholog) at the time I refer to, is 
proved bj his betaking himself soon after to the composition 
of Ins Pchttcal Cconom} 

I have now disposed of all mj memoranda relating to 1842 
and 1843 Tbc beginning of 1844 saw the pvihhcaUon of the 
article on Michelet, to which I have adverted. In a letter 
dated 8th Jan , I find this upon Bcnckc — * I am reading a 
German professor^s book on Logic — Beneke is his name — 
which he has sent to me after reading mine, and which had 
previously been recommended to me by Austin and by Herschel 
as m accordance vvith the spirit of my doctrines It is so in 
some degree though far more psychological than entered into 
my plans. Though I think much of his psjchology unsound 
for want of his havnng properly grasped the principle of associa 
tion (he comes very close to it now and then), there is much 
of It of a suggestive kind ' 

From the Comte letters it appears that he had another 
relapse of his indisposition at this time Comte earnestly urges 
him to try a change of climate— Naples or Lisbon — to fortify 
him for the next few years against “le s^jour splmtqm de 
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Londrcs”. “What is the opinion, I do not say oi your 
doctors, whom you have little faith in, but of those of your 
friends who are biologists 1 “ 

I passed three months in London in the summer of 1844, 
and saw him ficquently as before. I have no special recollec- 
tions of his work this summer. In the autumn he took his 
long-deferred holiday, and was absent two months. He came 
back quite recruited, and in the course of the winter wotc his 
admirable article on “The Claims of I-abour,” which appeared 
in the Edinburgh Reviav in the following spring.’^ 

I had several letters from him in the winter of 1844-5, but 
they say little about himself. He remarks of the review of his 
Logic in the Eclectic Rcvicrc, that the reviewer differs from him 
on the Syllogism which he understands, and agrees with him 
on the rest of the book without seeming to understand it. He 
announces with satisfaction, as a most important conquest for 
Comte, the appearance of Littr6’s papers in the National 
newspaper. This, however, was immediately followed by 
Comte’s renewed and final e.xclusion from the Polytechnic 
Examinership ; for which one resource was suggested — to start 
a Positiv'^e Review, a scheme that bulks largely in the corres- 
pondence for some months, and receives from Mill a qualified 
support. In March, 1845, he writes to me, “ Have you seen 
Ward’s book. The Ideal, &’c. ? It is a remarkable book in 
every way, and not the least so because it quotes and puffs me 
in every chapter, and Comte occasionally, though with deep 
lamentations over our irreligion.” The Comte correspondence 
shows that he had written to Comte informing him of Mr. 
Ward’s allusions. Comte is very much flattered, and thinks 
the compliments deserved, because of the justice he had 
rendered to Catholicism (p, 323). 

The summer of 1845 was marked by an interesting incident. 

* See, in the Napier Correspondence, his letters in proposing this as the 
subject of an article. It is a perfect lay sermon on the te.xt— “The age of 
chivalry is gone". 
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them and sent them to Comte. It v.-as not the first time th.ii 
lIcr.schcT.s name h.nd come up lielwecn them 5 he nmsi h.ave 
pteviou.sly written to Mill in acknowledgment of tiie Ln/je. In 
Comte’s letter of date 21st Ociuher, 184.5 (p- to 

the information given him by Mill, that Iler.-chd meant to re.ad 
“ mon grand ouvraitc,” l>nt docs not count upon it*, making a 
favoumhle iinprc.'-sion, “du moins inten.se” He then gives 
the rc.a.sons: one being llcrschel'.s prc(Kjsscs-.ion'. in favour 
of .siderc.al astronomy ; the other his analogy to Arago. .although 
“ without the charlatanism and immor.dity of that disastrous 
personage ". Such was the previous reference, I'he restilt of 
his seeing the present corrc.spfirulcnce appears in p. 362. 
Comte i.s very much touched v.-ith the real di!>[d.ayed liy .Mill 
on his behalf ; hut declines Mill’s suggestion that he should 
himself take uji the cudgels in his own defence. Mill, he .s.ays, 
had .sufiifiently jiroved, although in a polite way, the malcvo- 
letit s])irit and even the had faith of Iler.schel. lie i.s, however, 
quite satisfied with his former explanation of HerscheVs motives, 
namely, the soreness caused by his discarding sidereal astro- 
nomy, on which Hcrschel’s father and himself rested their chief 
fame. 

In the .summer of 1845, I became personally acquainted 
with Grotc. For several years jireviously, Mill apjie.ars to have 
seen little of him, but they had now resumed their footing of 
intimacy, Grotc was living chiefly in the country, but when lie 
came into town, he made a point of arranging walks and talks 
with Iilill. From the time of my introduction to Grotc, I was 
usually asked to join them. I remember well our first meeting 
at the London Library, and subsequent walk in Hyde Park. 
Tiieir conversation took an exceptional turn ; how it came I 
cannot exactly remember, but they went over all the leaders of 
the Reformation, discussing their several characteristics. The 
. subject was not one that either was specially informed upon. 
As Grote was then on the eve of bringing out the first two 
volumes of his Jlistory^ this was a natural topic ; much more 
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so, after the \olume$ ircrc out, lUtt Cirotc uns nc\cr satisfied 
if we parted without conung across some tjuesuon m nitta- 
phystes or p!ulosoph> Although his tunc was tnaml) gtven to 
the //f/A’r), he alwi)s rcfreslied his mind at inttrs'ils \ ah 
some philosophic nailing or nicditition, and Ind gencrall) a 
nut to cnck when we came together I'hto and Anstotic were 
nc\er long out of his hands , he was also an assiduous reader 
of all works on seance, esi>ccnli) if thet inxoheal the method 
of science , but the book, that was now oftenesl m his hands in 
the m'crsals of work, was Mills I doubt if anj lumg? 

man conned and thumbed the book as he dnl ‘‘^eiho-MUrs 
Lo^cl I remember his sajmg, “is the best book jn inj/ 
liljraQ , he had not the same high oiunion of anj of Mills 
other !>ooks. He was himself one of nature s logicians , he was 
a thorough going upholder of the Lapenenee philosoidij, and 
Mill’s coinpletelj satisfied him on this head Often and 
often did he recur to the arguments in faiour of d prion tnith, 
and he was usirlly full ol fresh and ingenious turns of rtpl) 
It W“is onlj in Mill that he could find a talker to his mind iri 
this region, as m philosophj gcnerall} I (juall) intense was 
lus dcaotion to Utihi) as the basis of MoraK, and still more 
vaned was lus cluculation and defence of the principle; on 
that topic also he had few lint he could deehre his whole mind 
to, and this was another bond of attraction to Mill Towards 
himself, on the other side, Mill had an almost filial afiection, 
and generally ga\c him the earliest intimation of his own plans, 
but much as he lo\cd Grote’s company, his moaements were 
under the control of a still greater power Notwithstanding 
their wide agreement and numerous bonds of sympathy from 
this cause as aveh as from long intimacy, Crete hail always a 
certain misgiN mg as to his persistence in the true faith He 
would say to me, ‘*Much asl admire John Mill, my admiration 
IS alwaiys mixed with fear'*, meaning that he never knew what 
unexpected turn Mill might take This I regarded as an exag* 
geration due, in the first instance, to Grote’s gloomy tempera 
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mentj next to the shock of the “Bentham” and “Coleridge” 
articles ; and to Mill’s consequent making himself at home 
with Maurice, Sterling, and Carlyle, with whom Grote never 
could have the smallest sympathy. 

The first opinion held by both that I found occasion to con- 
trovert, in those early conversations, was the Helvetius doctrine 
of the natural equality of human beings in regard of capacity. 
I believe I induced Grote at last to relax very considerably 
on the point ; but Mill never accommodated his views, as I 
thought, to the facts. With all his wide knowledge of the 
human constitution and of human beings, this region of obser- 
vation must have been to him an utter blank. 

This summer (1845) produced the article on Guizot, the 
last of his series on the French Historians (apart from Comte). 
It seems to have been a great success, even in the point of 
view of the old Edinburgh Review connexion, to which it was 
often an effort to accommodate himself. Jeffrey ( Napier Corres- 
pondence^ p. 492) is unusually elated with it; “a very remarkable 
paper,” “ passages worthy of Macaulay,” “ the traces of a 
vigorous and discursive intellect He did not then know the 
author : when made aware of the fact, he adds, “ Though I 
have long thought highly of his powers as a reasoner, I scarcely 
gave him credit for such large and sound views of realities and 
practical results.” The reader will remember that the most 
prominent topic is the Feudal System. 

We are now at the commencement of the Political Economy, 
which dates from the autumn of this year. The failure of the 
‘ Etholog)^ ’ as a portal to a complete Sociolog)^ left the way 
clear for this other project, at a time when he had still energy 
for great things. Indoctrinated as he was from infancy in the 
subject, and having written articles oh it and discussed it, both 
in pri%’atc and in the Political Economy Club, with all tiie 
expens of the time, it seemed to offer a fine field for hi.s 
expositor}' powers. Add to which, he found that he could attach 
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to It his \ict\s as to the great soenl questions, although, sse 
must confess, ilie bond of connexion s\ss somewhat loose and 
the hrgtr Soaology svould base been a moa fitting occtsion 
for such svidc reaching tojnes 

In a letter dated Icb, iSt 5 , he announces that the thud 
part of the Lcorom) is written lie •-ajs, in tjjt Auto- 

h^gr^ph\ that it was the most rapdlj written of an> of Ins 
booJvS, which showed that the subjtrt had been well matured, 
lie turned aside to w-ntc an article for the F dtnburs;,h on I rcnch 
politics, the text being a senes of political jjapers b> Charles 
Du\C)ricr Iajuis rhilipj>c ms now at the height of his pros 
pent) , hut the political sjstcm was ter) 11 nsatis factor) and 
Mill returned for a little to his old interest m I ranee, and 
discussed m his usual 5 t)le the workin^jS of tlie constitutional 
S)-stcm, Its weakness, and its remedies. 1 1 is author— a calm, 
clear sighted reason r — put much stress ui>on a second chamber 
made up of old ofTictals, and Mill s)mjnihi7cs with his object 
in desiring a counterpoise to democrac) but remarks, with 
his usual acuteness, “ It is not the uncontrolled asccndanc) of 
jMjpulaT poser, but of an> posset, which is formidable ’ The 
article came out m April, 1S46 It ap[>ears that the I ditor 
thought fit to omit a passage controsertmg the pr<.\aihng notion 
of the warlike propensit) of the I rcnch Mill wished the 
pass-age had been rewmed “The opinion is a set) old and 
firm one with me, founded on a good deal of personal observa 
tion' lie adds “the Fdmbur^h has lattl) been sometimes 
tery unjust to the French ” 

He further interrupted the Political Eccuomy to write his 
rcxiew of Grotes first two xolumcs, winch appeared m the 
Edinburgh in October This was, m csei) sense, a labour of 
love, love of the subject, love of the author, and admiration 
of the work Mnting in September, he sa)s, “I 'have just 
corrected the proof of my review of Grote, m which I have, 
introduced no lillle of the Comtean philosophy of religion 
Altogether I like the thing, though I wrote it in exactly four 
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days, and re-wrote it in three more, but I had to read and think 
a good deal for it first,” His reading, I remember, included 
the whole of the Iliad and Odyssey, for the sake of the Homeric 
discussion, in which he perilously ventured to differ somewhat 
from Grole. There was no man whose opinion Grote was 
more sensitive to, but the objections raised did not alter his 
views. In deference to Mill, he made some slight changes in the 
,next edition. One, I remember, was to leave out of the preface 
the words “feminine” and “masculine,” as a figurative c.xpression 
of the contrast of the artistic and scientific sides of the Greek 
mind. Mill could never endure the differences of charact er 
between men and-women to be treated asja.matter of_course. 

In the letter above quoted, he announces that he has “ got on 
well with the J^o/. Ec. I am on the point of finishing the third 
book (Exchange).” He was now beginning his most laborious 
winter after 1842-3, It was the winter of the Irish famine, 
and he thought he saw an opportunity for a grand regenerating 
operation in Ireland. He began in the Morning Chronicle a 
series of leading articles, urging the reclamation of the waste 
lands to be converted into peasant properties, and iterated all 
the facts showing the potency of the proprietary feeling in 
strengthening the dispositions to industry.^ In the months of 
October, November, December, and January, he wrote two or 
three leaders a-week on this topic : we used to call these, in the 
language of the medical schools, his “ Clinical Lectures”. He 
was pushing on the Political Economy at the same time. More- 
over, a letter to his brother James (2nd Nov.), shows that he 
was labouring under illness : “ had been ill, now better, but 
still a bad cold”. In the middle of November, he wrote that 
the articles “ have excited a good deal of notice, and have 
quite snatched the initiative out of the Times ”. He adds — 
“ It is a capital thing to have the power of writing leaders in 

* I believe that it was’ his friend W. J. Thornton that first awakened him to 
the question of Peasant Properties. Thornton’s “ Plea" was published before 
the Political Economy came out, and Mill read the proof sheets as it went 
through the press. 
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the Chr^n whenever I hie, which I enn nhvn)*»> da The 
jttjKr hns tned for 5 cars to get me to write to it, Imt u !ns not 
suited me to do it before, except onre m six months or so " 
On the aSth December, he* sap — “ I continue to carr) on the 
Pi ^ Pam ns well as 1 can with die articles m the Chnmtch 
These last I mi} a hitlc sheken now, having in a great 
measure, as far as nnj be judged b> apiKaranccs, carried in) 
jKJint, r/a, to have the v^astc lands reclaimed and parcellenl out 
in small properties among the best jxirt of the peasant!) ” In 
another month he changes his tune On 27ih |an (iS;7), 
he writes •— ‘*\ou will have seen b) this time how far the 
immstr) arc from haiing adopted an) of m) conclusions 
about Ireland, though Ixird J Russell suliscnbcs opcnl) to 
almost all the premises. I have hlilo hope left Ihe ten 
denc) of tlicir measure's seems to me sudi that it can only 
bnng about good to Ireland b) excess of evil ’ “I have 
so indoctrinated the Chremek writers vsath my ideas on 
ItLland, tint the) ate now going on vet) well and spiritcdl) 
without me, which enables me to work much at the PoUtical 
Cccncm}, to m) own saiisficiion The last thing I did for 
the Chrontek vi-ns a. thorough refutation, in three long articles, 
of Crokcr’s article on the Div ision of Projicrt) m T ranee ” Tw o 
months later, he announced tliat the first dnft of the Pi>Iitical 
Pconomy was finished As to public nfTu rs — " The people are 
nil mad, and nothing will bring them to their senses but the 
terrible consequences the) arc certain to bring on themselves, 
as shown m U Intel) s speech )Citerda) in the House of Lords 
— the only sensible speech )ct made in either House on the 
qucsuQtv rontcnellc said that majaUud mvist. dwoxvglx 
forms of error before arriving at truth The form of error we 
arc now possessed b) is that of making all take care of each^ 
instead of slimubling and helping each to take care of himself , 
and now this is going to be put to a terrible trial, which will 
bnng It to a ensis and a termination sooner than could othenvise 
have been hoped for” 
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Before passing from this memorable winter, I may mention 
that Liebig, in a reprint of his Animal Chomstry, handsomely 
repaid the notice taken of his researches in the Logic : saying 
of his amended views that “ he feels that he can claim no other 
merit than that of having applied so some special cases, and 
carried out farther than had previously been done, those prin- 
ciples of research in natural science which have been laid down ” 
in Mill’s work. Mill exultingly remarked — ‘‘ The tree may be 
known by its fruits. Schelling and Hegel have done nothing 
of the kind.” 

Before arriving in London this year, I had another letter 
(5 th May). He delays to commence rewriting his book till he 
sees the upshot of the Irish business. “ The conduct of the 
ministers is wretched beyond measure upon all subjects ; 
nothing but the meanest truckling at a time when a man with a 
decided opinion could carry almost anything triumphantly.” I 
saw him as usual during the summer, but do not remember any , 
incidents of importance. Grote was in town for several weeks 
on the publication of his third and fourth volumes, which was 
a new excitement. I went down to Scotland in autumn, but, 
having no longer any teaching-appointment there, I returned 
to London in November, and entered the Government service ; 
and was, therefore, in constant residence, until I saw fit to resign 
in 1850. For this interval, I have not the advantage of 
possessing any letters from Mill, and can only give a few 
scattered recollections of the more impressive occurrences. 

The Political Economy was published in the beginning of 
1848. I am not about to criticize the work, as I mean to do 
tlie subsequent writings, but I wish to offer a few remarks. 
One modification in the laying out of the subject he owes, as I 
have already said, to Comte’s sociological distinction between 
Statics and Dynamics. This is shown in the commencement 
of the fifth book, entitled, “The Influence of the Progress 
of Society in Production and Distribution ”. I can believe, 
although I am not a political economist, that this distinction 
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maj ln%c been is useful m Political Tconom} is in Politics 
He spoke of It to me at the time as i great improsemcnt 
Hut sshit I remember most \i\idl> of his talk iiending the 
publication of the work, s\as his inticipiting a tremendous 
outer) about his doctrines on Propert) He frequcntl) spoke of 
his proposals as to Inheritance and Pequest, which, if carried 
out, would pull down all large fortunes m two generations 
lo his surprise, howeter, this part of the book made no sensa 
tion at all I cannot now un'tlcrtakc to assign the reason 
Probabl) the people lliought it the dream of a future too dis 
tant to affect thehsing, or else that the \ lews were too wild 
and resolutionar) to be entertained One thing strikes me m 
the chapter on Propert) In § 3 he appears to intimate that 
the children c\en of the wealth) should be thrown upon their 
own exertions for the difference between a bare indiaidual 
maintenance and what would be requisite to support a famil) , 
while, in the next section, he contemplates “a great multiplica 
tion of families in ens} ctrciwtstaticcs, with the adaantage of 
ietsurcy and all the real cnjO)mcnts which wealth can gne, 
except those of vanity’ The first case would be met by from 
two to five hundred a )ear, the second supposes from one to 
two thousand The whole speculation seems to me made 
quately worked out The question of the existence of large 
fortunes is necessarily a v ery complex one, and I should like 
that he had examined it full), which 1 do not think he ever did 
His views of the elevation of the Working Classes on Malthu 
Sian principles have been much more widely canvassed But 
there is still a veil of ambiguity over his meaning Malthus 
himself and some of his followers, such as Ihonns Chalmers, 
regarded late mamages as the proper means of restnctmgf 
numbers, an extension to the lower classes of the same pru^ 
dence that maintains the position of the upper and middle 
classes Mill prescribes a further pitch of self denial the con 
tmence of married couples At least, such is the more obvious 
interpretation to be put upon his language It was the opinion 
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of many, that while his estimate of pure sentimental affection 
was more than enough, his estimate of the sexu al p assion was 
[ too Jow. 

The strong leanings towards some form of Socialism, indi- 
cated in the Autobiography^ would have led us to believe that 
his opinions nearly coincided with those of the socialists com- 
monly so called. The recent publication of his first draft of a 
projected essay on the subject, shows the wide gulf that still 
separated him and them. The obstacles to the realizing of 
socialistic schemes could not be more forcibly expressed, 
f Above all, the great stress that he always put u pon Individuali ty 
hvould be impossible to reconcile with the constructions of 
Fourier, Owen, Louis Blanc, and the American communists. 
His socialism is thus to be the outcome of a remote futurfe, 
when human beings shall have made a great stride in moral 
education, or, as Mr, Spencer would express it, have evolved a 
new and advanced phase of altruism. 

The publication of the Political Economy was followed by 
another very serious breakdown in his health. In the summer 
of 1848, he had a bad accident. Inside the Kensington Grove 
gate of Hyde Park, there is a pump by which he used to cross 
in order to walk on the grass. One day he trod on a loose 
brick, and fell heavily on the hip. In treating the hurt, a 
belladonna plaster was applied. An affection of his eyes soon 
followed, which he had knowledge enough at once to attribute 
to the belladonna, and disused the plaster forthwith. For some 
weeks, however, he was both lame and unable to use his eyes. 
I never saw him in such a state of despair. Prostration of the 
nervous system may have aggravated his condition. His 
elasticity of constitution brought him through once more ; but 
in the following year, 1 849, he was still in an invalid condition. 
I introduced to him that year Dr, Thomas Clark, of Marischal 
College, himself a permanent invalid from overwork, who 
spoke a good deal to him about regimen, and endeavoured to 
induce him to try the water-treatment, then just started. He 
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Ifnnmal there i* in t? e n'-ifhK'nth w>! li'l 1 ctjj 

Ur jctl u» ! tm a* i r n the In ! ' Hn , I ;* he h t! 
dimmed !i< to !enre snd nr* *r\iihh’c fur fjir odK^l 
Mills. Hcco}ni!mn^la1iu\ia1!<in a 11 ^ r> cn «rtMcn > 

X nt utc< jr ihc rut t^e of h;» t T ti«t t’li 'rr ! i* t'v « m' c o il) 
tray he ct> hi l>c >ccn Me t Oct vent in <r ’in\ s-x: <"11, c\ e, * 
the ntrthU mectm'-s of tie IVlneal Inn ro) C'lU O > 
*owc ftwoccav rn< 1 htilc a'^lcr hn tiutn> e (iro cS He '’tul 
1 tOf,\. he: l><‘Vvtc\.n the Indn h^n nnd I ^ 

tjili ni. 

\n e%lnrt fro n i Ic ter to hn I other Hc^rpe in ^^■ohtn, 
(*5 11 Af il iS 5 j)pues a \cr\ ftonl u’ct ef hii ul*. in>on o ir 
Iwnxc u Uxw ^Ktiod 

♦ I.onl ) Kih«-cII 1 u*\ l>ccn juol^ juni^hnl f Jr hu true^h \z 
to tl L It ttt, the parwns and tlic I ^ He Ins d s tinted 
all re'll IiIkt’^U \Mihi »t Mtixfii or \ Its nv nn% r netl '* He 
Ins lcf» to such I icii ns Sr J Cinhim nod Ix nl \l>i.nlren tl c 
whole ere 1 1 of up for nis IiVii) nnd for ]dsucc 

to Irclnd and he is now a minister In snfTLnnce, i ntd it Mil s 
at) one of the factions of tie I! of C to umi him out 
contintnlh htrtcn anri umhk to count on t s n It s'ott. cxcc| t 
tl osc of the ofhcc holders and their fomi) roimtxions ’ 

Onlj three of hts rej rinted siiiclcs 1 el to the |K,nod I am 
non rcftrrinij to , hut he must ln\L nntten U r the ff tstt tnsfrr 
J\r r e at less* one or l\so tint were not tej noted I mnnot 
1 elji ihml ins tint the failure of his cner^') s'ls one chief c-iiise 
of his conipantivc inaction Asaninsnntc I rLnHmlH.r, when 
he first read rerrier's /nitilutfi, he vai 1 he f^lt tint he could 
1 a\c drilled off an rrticle U{>on it in iIil wr) ht di I with Ihih} s 
book on Vision rnd 1 cannot i,ise nn) rcison whj he did not 

He wrote for the /f cz/ww/cr, m iBtll sind crtioii of the 
1 Tench RcsoUutonof I elmnrj, iS^S mrtpl) to Ixi d llrouglnm 
and otliers In I rcnch politics lie was thoroUt,hl> rt home, and 
up to the fataht) of Dcreml er, 1 S 51 , he had a •eangiiinc I htf 
in the jmhtical future of I ranee 1 lus article, lilc his ‘ Arnnnd 
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Carrel,” is a piece of French political history, and the replies to 
Brougham are scathing. I remember well, in his excitement at 
the Revolution, his saying that the one thought that haunted 
him was — Oh, that Carrel were still alive ! 

It was for the Westmwsler of October, 1852, that he wrote 
the article on Whewell’s Moral Philosophy. What efiect it had 
upon Whewell himself I cannot say ; in a subsequent edition of 
his Elements 0/ Mo 7 ‘ality, he took notice of it blandly in reviewing 
objectors generally, omitting names. John Grote thought that 
in this and in the “ Sedgwick ” article, Mill indulged in a 
severity that was unusual in his treatment of opponents. I 
could not, for my own part, discover the difference. Yet it is 
no wonder, as he told me once, that he avoided meeting Whewell 
in person, although he had had opportunities of being introduced 
to him (I have no doubt, through his old friend James Garth 
hlarshall, of Leeds, whose sister Whewell married). * 

In 1853, he VTOte his final article on Grote’s Greece, in which 
Jie enters with enthusiasm into Grote’s vindication of the 
Athenians and their democratic constitution. He^ was, quite 
as_much_as. Grote,^ Greece-intqjgcated man. Twice in his life 
he traversed the countr)' from end to end. I remember, when I 
saw him at the India House after his first tour, he challenged 
me to name any historical locality that he had not explored. 

His youngest brother, George, died this year at Madeira, where 
he had to go on account of disease of the lungs.t He had been 


* In the Life of Whewell, by Mrs. Stair Douglas, recently published, there 
occur several letters from him to James Garth Marshall. From some of them, 
we can plainly see that Marshall had been engaged in counter-arguing Whewell, 
on the points where he stood opposed to Mill. 

t Dr. M‘Cosh, in his work on the Scottish Philosophy, has a notice of 
James Mill, and publishes the fact that his son George put an end to his own 
life. His informant, he says, was resident in Madeira at the time. It was the 
case that George, in consequence of very acute suffering, anticipated by a week 
or two, the inevitable termination ; but Dr. M ‘Cosh’s infortnant is both errone- 
ous and coarse in stating the manner of his death. 
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,ip,K>fj’e<! to the Imha llou*'*, tvs t ck*X in 1 tmmcrk 
Ofrc, but in tojr in lb«j‘''CThnd, o\cr 

ia%lc<3 ht< **itn^th, and afjKictlhu hm.*TC, \thj<h ticrctnluttH) 
wreiL John anil lit, *tnn^c to saj, dul not f,ct on \cn 
1 tnno 0 I'll) to-^Lihcf I cannot tell whj , and John v:-n< 
j>c>s>JU%d\ unkind to him in Jn\ jnn of faihnj; health He 
I ad adniinhk ilnlit), “ind jscnii! , hntcciniitmiomll) 

fcehlc U ^luniUl luve fallen to lum, failing hi^ licit elder 
l**t>lher Ilcnr), alto a iictnn of ctm^omj ion, to wn'c tl cir 
fAthc' s Ufe- 

In |SS4 he had in lUncii %o scnoui tint he mentions it m 
the .'f«' It an ailacV. in the client, ending m 

the jxirtul dc inicnon of one lunp He ItnA the \ muI reined) 
of 1 long tour, l>cing aliscnt alwut ti^ 1 1 months, in Ital), Sicil) 
and Greece: I rcincndicr ‘'ir Jarnci Clark going a\cr) dc 
lijxinding new of Ins state , the local disease hones cr, he «aid, 
vri not so serious as the genen! dclnhtj, and in all likelihood, 
lie would ncatr lx, fit for an) other consn’tnhk ssork Aacord 
ing to 1 remark made to Cro c hj I’tatock, the head of Ins 
office. Ins absence vns felt scvtrd) at the India House. He 
rallied, nevertheless, and rcMimcxI his usual routine. 

In the )car folbnang lus recover), ib56 lus mo seniors m 
the Kxannner's office retired to^cihLr, and he berime head of 
the o'ficc. I has made an entire change m Ins vveuk , instead of 
preparing dcsp,atclie5 m one dtparimcnt, he had to superintend 
all the departments. I he engrossment of Ins ofiieul time was 
consequent!) much grtattr , and he had often to cut short the 
aisits of friends. In Imlc more than a )Car afttr his i>ron}olion, 
in the end of 1S57, the extinction of the comjwn) was resolved 
upon b) the Government, and ht had to give Ins aid to the 
Court of Directors m their unavailing rt istancc to their doom ^ 
1 or this purpose he drafted the PeUtton to Parltamait in btlnlft 
of the Compan), in which he brought to bear all Ins resmirccsi 
m the ihcor) and practice of politics. Ihc I’etiiion, as ulti-’ 
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mately submitted, after some slight amendments by the Court 
of Directors, was pronounced by Earl Grey the ablest state-paper 
he had ever read. The following are the introductory sentences, 
the point and pungency of which the greatest orator might be 
proud of : — 

“ That your Petitioners, at their own expense, and by the 
agency of their own civil and military servants, originally ac- 
quired for this country its magnificent empire in the East. 

“ That the foundations of this empire were laid by 3’-our 
Petitioners, at that time neither aided nor controlled by Parlia- 
ment, at the same period at which a succession of administra- 
tions under the control of Parliament were losing to the Crown 
of Great Britain another great empire on the opposite side of 
the Atlantic. 

“ That during the period of about a century which has since 
elapsed, the Indian possessions of this country have been 
governed and defended from the resources of those possessions, 
without the smallest cost to the British Exchequer, which, to 
the best of your Petitioners’ knowledge and belief, cannot be 
said of any other of the numerous foreign dependencies of the 
Crown.” 

As this document is for the present buried in the Blue 
Books, I give a few of the more striking passages. 

The mutiny had just preceded the change of Government. 
The Company challenged a full enquiry into that matter,; to 
see whether it was in any degree due to a failure in their 
arrangements. The Petition then goes on — 

“ That, were it even true that these arrangements had failed, 
the failure could constitute no reason for divesting the East- 
India Company of its functions, and transferring them to Her 
Majesty’s Government For, under the existing system, Her 
Majesty’s Government have the deciding voice. The duty 
imposed upon the Court of Directors is to originate measures 
and frame drafts of instructions. Even had they been remiss 
in this duty, their remissness, however discreditable to them- 
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cmihl m no ab-oKc llic rc'sjwn'iiljnity of Her 

MajcMj’s Oo'CTTinKn**, MJKC the MtnUtcr for ImhUKw^virtNe^, 
ami lu* frcfjtjertJly ctcrci''C<l, the power of rctpilfin]’ ilut the 
Court of Hjfcttnrs ^hotikl nle any suhjort into consideration, 
ami piejwrc a draft dcsiwtrli for lus appros-al. Her Maje%t>*5 
GoverttmetU ate thus in the fullest scn^e arcounialde for all 
that has U-en <lone, and for all that Ins Ixtn furl>arne or 
cmittei! to K* done. Your IVtitioncr\ on the other Jnnd, arc 
acetnmtahlc only m so far as the at: or ornissjon has been 
promoteti li) themselves. 

"ITiat. under these circum stances, if the administration of 
Indb Ind l»ccn a fnlure, it would, >oiir IVtitioncrs submit, 
hav-c Ik'cii somewhat unreasonable to exj>eri tint a remedy 
would !)c found in annihihtim; the branrh of the ruling 
authority vrhtch could not l>c the one principall) in fault, and 
might l>c altogether blameless m order to roncentratc all 
jKovers in the branch which had neeessarilv the decisive slure 
in every’ error, rial or supposed To believe tint the adininis- 
iration of Indva vvsiuUl have been more free from error hasl it, 
Ix’cn conducted b> a Minister of the Crown without the aid of 
the Court of Directors, would be to liclieve that the Minister, 
with full power to govern India as he pleased, has govcmcii ill 
Ix'causc he has had the assistance of experienced and rcsjwnsiblc 
adv isers.” 

The cfTcct of a change of Government ujion the natives of 
India is strongly fiortrajcd. 

“Your Petitioners cannot look without the deepest uneasb 
ness at the cfTcct Idcly to be produced on the minds of the 
people of Indix To them, however incorrectly the name may- 
express the fact, the Untish Government in India is the 
Government of the Cast-India Comi>any. To their minds the 
alioUtion of the Company wiU, for some lime to come, mean 
the .ilioluion of the whole system of administration with which 
the Company is identified. The measure, introduced simul- 
taneously with the influx of an ovenv helming British force, will 
7 
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I 

be coincident with a general outcry, in itself most alarming to 
their fears, from most of the organs of opinion in this country 
as well as of English opinion in India, denouncing the past 
policy of the Government on the express ground that it has 
been too forbearing and too considerate towards the natives. 
The people of India will at first feel no certainty that the new 
Government, or the Government under a new name, which it 
is proposed to introduce, will hold itself bound by the pledges 
of its predecessors. They will be slow to believe that a 
Government has been destroyed only to be followed by another 
which will act on the same principles and adhere to the same 
measures. They cannot suppose that the existing organ of 
administration would be swept away without the intention of 
reversing any part of its policy. They will see the authorities, 
both at home and in India, surrounded by persons vehemently 
urging radical changes in many parts of that policy. And 
interpreting, as they must do, the change in the instrument of 
government as a concession to these opinions and feelings, 
they can hardly fail to believe that, whatever else may be 
intended, the Government will no longer be permitted to 
observe that strict impartiality between those who profess its 
own creed and those who hold the creeds of its native subjects 
which hitherto characterised it ; that their strongest and most 
deeply-rooted feelings will henceforth be treated with much less 
regard than heretofore; and that a directly aggressive policy 
towards everything in their habits, or in their usages and 
customs, which Englishmen deem objectionable, wnll be no 
longer confined to individuals and private associations, but will 
be backed by all the power of Government.” 

The position of the new Indian Minister, when subjected to 
no external control is depicted thus : — 

“ That in constituting a body of experienced advisers to be 
associated with the Indian Minister, your Petitioners consider 
it indispensable to bear in mind that this body should not only 
be qualified to advise the minister, but also, by its advice, to 
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cxctcse, 10 a ccfutn a cJicrX It c'nno’ Ixr 

ctj cctct! tlsM iJ c mi cr, a f,c icnl rule, i^ouW htmiclf 
Lnow huh\ , while ) c will be to jKqtr'Lal W)!k talio < 

fiom n hvjtl jals mil iKKitrs cillicf cniircl) l,^TK. oni of that 
coun't), 0 ' Inowin^ cnl> cnoitf h < f iMo c on there who 

Inow »*tsJ Ic5.< than ihcmo:hc<, ard f ^cT) frcqucn'l) 

o’ jcctii in Mcw oU ct t! an the in:c*cMs t r pood f;fncfn itm of 
India. I he nflucncci hid) to Ik: Inoj hi to Ix-ar on him 
thnuj^h the on^int of jioj abr o,>mi jn will in the i njont) of 
ca^c*' l>c c'juallj' mideadin;;^ Hie | a' ’ r «! ”100 of ] Ttbril, 

I idf » err \.inl) unacquainted wnh Indian afi’am can onl) 
fo’ aw the I JO nj inj;a of those who lair no * jams to tnPoo ec 
1% **"d t! c^e will fene'^all) !« s^ch aa 1 aac so ne | mate interest 
to tenc. It IS, therefore, )our 1 ciitioncra sul nut, tf tie 
utmoa* imjvjutance that on) coiirral wl eh inaj form a jwrt of 
the Home Goacminen* of India %ho iM dcriac suihrunt wcij^ht 
from i s cons i ution and from tl c rebti m it occtij ie$ to the 
ntmslcr, *0 be a substantial barrier against thmc inraada of 
wtfin’crcsi and igrorancc m this countf) fiom which the 
Goacmmtnt of India baa hitherto licen comieinthcl) free, but 
aqams* which it would lie loo murh to cai'cct that Ibriiamcnl 
should of itadf a/Tord a sufhricnt j rotcettoa 

* lint )a>ur I’ctiuoncra cannot well concede a worse form 
of goacrnmcnl for India than a numa cr avuh a cmmal a\hom 
he should be at hbtriy to consult or not at hia j Icasurc, or 
avhost. advice he should lie able to (U^rc^rd, without giving 
Ilia reasons m writing, and in a manner hid) to cart) convic 
tion. Sudi an amnj emcnl, )oiir retitioncrs sulunit, would b* 
real!) liable to the objections, m their oiunion, erroneousl) 
urged against the present system ^ our Petitioners rcsiKCtfully 
represent that any body of persons asaoaated with the minister, 
which IS not a chccl, will l>c a scrccrt Unless the council is 
so constituted as to be iKirsomally independent of the mimsicr, 
unless It feels itself responsible for recording an opinion on 
every Indian subje-ct,and pre'ssing tliai oj iinon on the inimsler, 
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whether it is agreeable to him or not ; and unless the minister, 
•svhcn he overrules their opinion, is bound to record his reasons, 
their existence will only ser\-e to weaken his responsibility, and 
to give the colourable sanction of prudence and experience to 
measures in the framing of which those qualities have had no 
share.” 

The following is an interesting exposition of the functions 
exercised by the Home Government, that is to say by the Court 
of Directors, and their staff of officials; subject to the Board of 
Control. It is also contains a home thrust by way of meeting 
the stock objection to the Company’s position. 

“That your Petitioners are aware that the present Home 
Government of India is reproached with being a double 
Government ; and that any arrangement by which an indepen- 
dent check is provided to the discretion of the Minister will be 
liable to a similar reproach. But they conceive that this 
accusation originates in an entire misconception of the functions 
devolving on the Home Government of India, and in the 
application to it of the principles applicable to purely e.xecutive 
departments. The Executive Government of India is, and 
must be, seated in India itself. The Court of Directors is not 
so much an executive, as a deliberative body. Its principal 
function, and that of the Home Government generally, is not 
to direct the details of administration, but to scrutinise and 
revise the past acts of the Indian Governments ; to lay down 
principles, and issue general instructions for their future 
guidance, and to give or refuse sanction to great political 
measures, which are referred home for apiiroval. 'rhc.se duties 
are more analogous to the functions of Parliament, than to 
tho'^'e of an Executive Bo.ard ; and it might ahno.st as well be 
said that Parluamcnt, .as that the Government of India, .should 
he constituted on the principlc.s applicable to Executive I5oard.s, 
h is considered an excellence, not a defect, in the constitution 
of P.xrli.ament, to he not merely a double hut a trijde Govern* 

' nient. An executive authority, your Fctitioner.s submit, may 



n^jrrwjsT nou itnt i tax 

fi*^cn t dc i*x first 

!c<pmi t i « iHc foitiiot) of a dchK*atc oj n nn on 

*|iAsrt«n tsfcs “n i hsm^ t’otrn jiinrij’c< of fuMitc jo’jc), is 
a l> s rev sthi !i, in ll c c-sur^hon of jot r rclitiyncrs -dm w 
of, nnd re*, nfcs iJtc toncurtcncc of r-o*c j lUnm's t!un one 
It t> n > n » K*i a lysijj in do di’c, and no es^rp'^nce 

to l»e s r;*lc, oj-ccnlls «hcn it nn nnlj Isc mide sob) c\ tiir;; 
oT th 1 It wh?rli bj j rLOio.,* irtmin;; isa]«n)s the 

!«cs‘ j»*t}o*Yv! and o^icn the tnlj one which iv | c;vifctJ at all, 
f-tr i J i«rol ir lUi 5 ” 

^scrato Jjcrd »a; ncntswcrc drawn up It) 'Idl U rihe Court 
of Dirccto*"* while the zM non c^thc Crmivin) w-as t mltrdts 
njssfon m I ailn tent It lo Iiapj»cn«J ilu’ the lateral (»o\cm 
nen*, which f'nt rrvoUod on tie measure, rcitrcil fron oTcc, 
t>cfo'"c ll was can rd and the Gosernment of I^ntd Drib) hid 
to comi ’e*c It Lndcr themanagemen' of laud ^ inlc),as Presi 
dent o^tl c Hoard of Control, the new India Counal was muth 
mere a«stmth*csl to the constitution of the old Court of 
l)re<*o-s, and I arn inrhn«l to l«hcsc that the inwli'lcntion 
w-s m f,reit measure owing to the force of Mill s rrisonin.,^, I 

It 5.rcmctl a tcrnatkablc coincidence, m 1 )ct it grew natunll) 
of the nrctim'i’ances, that the son should pH> CTartl) the out 
samcjajt dtinng the final j>o’ iicalcata^trof lie of the laist India 
Coinpan), tint the father liad acted in the crisis last preceding, 
namcl), the renewal of the Cliancr, with the loss of the China 
trade, in iS)) John Mill was, from hi» ofiicnl standing as 
well ns his tomnnndinj, aliiht), destined to become head 
of the o'licc, in those \er) jenrs , so that the Comiwn) s last 
defence fdl to his hinds ns a rnalttr of course 

The passing of the Ih!l for the transfer of the Gos eminent to 
the Crown, led to his retirement from the India House. He 
told Grotc that, but for the dissolution of the Comjianj, he 
would hasc continued in the scnicc till he was sixt) An 
ntkmjit was made to secure him for the new Council After 
the cininiun, ht wis the first applied to by I ord Slnnlc) lo 
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inkc ofllcc n?; a Crown nominee. In declining, he gave, as his 
reason, failing hcalih : but, even had he been stronger, lie would 
have still preferred retirement to working under tiie new 
constitution. 

His deliverance from ofiicial work in 185S was follov,*ed by 
the crushing calamity of his wife’s death. He was then on his 
way to spend the winter in Italy, but, immediately after the 
event, he returned to his home at Blackheath. her some 
months, he saw nobody, but still corresponded actively on 
inntter.s that interested him. His despondency was frightful. 
In reply to my condolence, he said “ I have recovered the 
.shock as much as I ever shall. Henceforth. I .shall be only a 
conduit for ideas.” Thornton shewed me the letter written to 
him, which gave the fir.^t intimation of the event to friends in 
lingland, and enclosed the form of notice that appeared m the 
leading London newspapers at the time. Here is .an_,eNlm.ct : — 

“ The hopes with which I commenced this journey have 
been fatally frustrated. My Wife, the companion of all my 
, feelings, the prompter of all my best thoughts, the guide of all 
my actions, is gone ! She was taken ill at this place with a violent 
attack of bronchitis and pulmonarj’ congestion. The medical 
men here could do nothing for her, and before the physician 
at Nice, who saved her life once before, could arrive, all was 
over. 

“ It is doubtful if I shall ever be fit for anything, public or 
private, again. The spring of my life is broken. But I shall 
best fulfil her wi.shes by not giving up the attempt to do 
something useful. I am sure of your sympath)*, but if you 
knew what she was, you would feel how little any sympathy can 
do.” 

In the beginning.^of 1859 , 1 was preparing for publication my 
volume on T/ie EmotionT and ijtc Will, I showed the MS. to 
Mill, and he revised it minutely, and jotted a great many 
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In t«t> or jJirfir Jn* rcrmlt !n»c iJjc 

of liU U''c‘4t<d 

He t’vin tetn-nmenre*! sn a^inc catcer of pyV r^stion T he 
JJS'ffj aJrcsfJ/ wrnfen, ,ir-d at he tcht int nrtrr to be 
icloychftL lilt i%iniphlcJ m 'hTillrn 

5f) j)c 5«r% ] 'c>ioHd), r-at and ten: lo ptrit. On Ihii 

I c rcnttriscti in a K:ict —** (^!t»:c, I am afnid, vjU nor hie u, 
on atroni of ihe Ivilhj% if ro! o'J er pjm*s JJol 1 ainrh 
hijvotuncc lo It, a< a jo*t uf icMvion of il c ihc^uj of icptcten* 
time povcrnmcnl.'* A fc*? itsji bier, he kto'c — ’*O ro*e 
lno«i ihil I now differ mth him on the billot, ami we Kate 
eJr-nrt<id il In^rtlicr, with ro cr'cti on citlirr 

Of cm't?c ihc jtimj hid was well rcistncd, hi*l 
oplnti ihc Ibllcil lud not ihc ttrcn^rlh llm I shotjhl hate 
'Hie mam consjJcmiions |nii fomanl arc ihoc two 
—/inr. ihit Ihc tJcclonJ sto'c ji a iruM, and ihtnfrmr »« l>c 
openly cic'cttcd ; tccoml, i! Jit, as a matter of ficl, the coercion 
of the sotcr hy hnlicr) and inumulition has dnnmishcd and is 
dimini'htrir '1 he aryument from ** a innl ” was not nciv ; u 
had l>een rq>ntctll) answertsJ h> hi$ father, h) Orote,*and by 
others. IIjc ic.ll jKJini at is'uc was—whethcr withdnwing 
the elector fro*n the Ic^iimnc control of fnihlir opinion, l>c not 
a less evil thin exposing him to iUci;uinntc mflntncc; and tins 
dif>cnds on the state of the frets as to the dmnnntJon of such 
intiuenre. I'\i>encncc seems lo l»c ayamsi Mill here ; ami 
It IS unfortunate for his political sa^pcit) and prescience, that 
the Ix*jrislaiurc seas converted lo the lullot, after lie had 
al>andomd IL 

The Liberty appeared alwut the same time. TIic work wi$ 
ronccncd and pbnned m 185 1. M’htlc thinking of it, he told 
G[otc that he v\as cogiuting an essay to point out wlnt things 
society forlrtde tint it ought not, and what things it left alone 
that it ought to control Grotc repeated this to me, rtnnrktng 
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— “ It is all very well for John Mill to stand up for the removal 
of social restraints, but as to imposing new ones, I feel the 
greatest apprehensions I instantly divined what the new 
restraints would be. The volume must have been the chief 
occupation of his spare time during the last two years of his 
official life. It is known that he set great store by the work, 
and thought it would probably Tast longer than any of his 
writings — except perhaps the Logic. 

The old standing question of Freedom of Thought had been 
worked up, in a series of striking expositions, by his father, in 
conjunction with Bentham, and the circle of the Westminster 
Review. He himself, from his earliest youth, was embarked 
in the same cause, and his essays were inferior to none in the 
power and freshness of the handling. The first part of the 
Liberty. ')-^ the condensation of all that had been previously done; 
andJ"fof the present, stands as the chief text-book qn^Freedom 
of Discussion. It works round a central idea — which has had 
a growing prominence in later years — namely, the necessity of 
taking account of the negative to every positive affirmation ; of 
laying down, side by side with every proposition, the counter- 
proposition. Following this cue, Mill’s first assumption is, that 
an opinion authoritatively suppressed may possibly be true ; -and 
the thirty pages devoted to this position show a combination of 
reasoning and eloquence that has never been surpassed, if indeed 
ever equalled, in the cause of intellectual freedom. The second 
assumption is that an opinion is false.- Here his argument 
takes the more exclusive form of showing the necessity Of 
, keeping in the view the opposite of every opinion, in order to 
maintain the living force of the opinion itself BTiile there is 
much that is effective here also, I think that he lays too great 
I stress upon the operation of negative criticism in keeping alive 
Ijthe understanding of a doctrine. It is perfectly true that when 
jan opinion is actively opposed, its defenders are put on the 
l^ui vive in its defence; and have, in consequence, a far more 
lively sense of its truth, as well as a juster view of its meaning 
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and import >*ct the ncccssit) of keeping up imigimr) 
opponents to (r\cr> Irnili m science nn> cisilj l>c cxigqcntcd 
^\c need not conjure up dhbclincrs m grn\ nation so lonj, ns a 
hundred obscr\atoncs and n hundred Uiousind shijis are 
ronstantl} at ssork testing its consequences. 

Wlicn he proceeds to illusintc the cnlucning mducncc 
of negation lij the ctsc of ethical ind religious docinncs, 

I think he fads to nnlc out his ease. It nu) be true 
enough that when 1 creed is first fighting for rcccp ion, 

It IS at the height of its fen our, but the loss of jiottcr at a later 
stage IS due to other causes than the absence of opi>oncnts. 
Mills illustration from Chnstianit) is hardi) m point Neser, 
since the suppression of p.agan plnlosoph), was Chnstiani > 
more attacked than it is no\s , but we cannot sa) that the attacks 
base led orareltkcl} to lead to 1 resuscitation of its spirit m 
the minds of Christians the opposite would bt nearer the f 
truth 

The last branch of the argument for I rcc Thought is consti 
tutctl b) Mills fasouritc maxim tliat conflicting doctrines 
usuall) <lnrc the inith liclwccn them This slew is, I think, 
Ixjth precarious m itself, and of scrj doub ful rclcsance to 
the authors mam thesis, Ihc example from the two statc- 
jjariies — the party of order and the jiart) of progress — will not 
stand a scscrc scrutinj Not to mention what he admits, that 
there IS perfect freedom of discussion on the matter, the war 
of parties IS, in point of fact, scarcely conducted according to^ 
liLs ideal 

He \cnturcs into the field of Theological discussion, bj a 
criticism of the moralitj of Chnstianitj, whirh he pronounces 
to be incomplete and onesided The remarks would be in 
terestmg and suggestive, if we could view them dispassionately, 
hut that IS next to impossible Such a line of observation is 
felt at once as challenging the pretensions of Christianity to be 
a divine revelation , and this ought not to be done in a passing 
remark. 1 he proofs that Mill oflers of the alleged one sided 
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* ness may have been very satisfactory to himself, yet everyone 
of them might be plausibly set aside. His strongest point is 
the passive character of the Christian precepts. “ The ideal of 
Christianity is negative rather than positive; passive rather than 
active; Innocence rather than Nobleness; Abstinence from 
Evil, rather than energetic pursuit of good ; in its precepts (as 
has been -well said) ‘ thou shalt not ’ predominates unduly over 
‘thou shalt Now, I do not mean to say that there may not 
be some truth in all this ; I merely say that it is exceedingly 
open to reply. For example, activity in virtue depends quite 
as much on individual temperament as on creed. The 'typical 
Anglo-Saxon when highly virtuous, is almost sure to be actively 
so. Did Mill not remember his father’s friend, William Allen ? 
I give this simply as one of the many ways that such a thesis 
as Mill’s could be counter-argued. The whole subject is ex- 
traneous to his treatise, and impedes rather than assists the 
effect- that he desires to produce. 

In the Crimean campaign, a Russian officer is reported to 
have characterized our noted cavalry charge as “ splendid, but 
not war So, Mill, in venturing upon such bold criticism as 
the foregoing, recklessly exposes himself on every side to his 
enemy’s guns. He seems to think that he can now and then 
drop the polemic character, and become for the moment a 
teacher or preacher addressing a sympathetic audience. 

As far as his main purpose is concerned, the reference to the 
Christian morality belongs to the first branch of the argument 
and might have been included there; that first branch con- 
taining to my mind the real strength of the contention for 
Freedom of Thought. 

The second half of the book is o n Liberty .o f. JHonduct, as 
, against the restraints of our social customs. This is introduced 
by a chapter on Individuality, considered as one of the ele- 
ments of well-being. Excellent as are many of the author’s 
.remarks, there are various openings for criticism. The chief 
thing that strikes me is the want of a steady view of the 
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csscntnU of Immin Inpptnc^^?, I shall ha\e to notice apm 
the defects of Mill s i I^onistic philosoj h> 1 think lint he 
gTcill) coTjCntcs the tlifTcrcnccs between hui an bcin^ ns 
regirck the conditions of happiness. T he communiij of sinic 
turc m our corpoical nnd mental fnmtwork fir cxecals the 
disjunlies. 1 here nrc ccrtiin cisilj stated requisites, m the 
|K)S<cssion of which no one could be serj unlnpp) , while the 
speenh tics needed to imjxirt to n given individinl the highest 
degree of fehni), ire scidomcr withheld b) the tjrinnj of 
custom, thin b> causes tint socici> cinnni control MilH 
plcids slrongl) for the crcrgciic mturcs, for the cxi In-rancc of/ 
spontancitj ind strong impulses. Hut cnergj is such, is not 
ihwirtcd , ind the difl cult) will nlwa)'S rcmim, that su|>cr 
abundant cnerg) is cxcccdingl) ipt to trench ujwn other 
peoples rights. Mill too closci) identifies cnerg) with ongi^ 
nahty or genius and genius with ccccntncil) In regard to all 
these cinractcnslics min) fine dtsiinciions need to be drawn, 
over and iliovc wlnt Mill gives us. Mhen he lalk.s of the 
present state of I nglishmcn as a state of collective greatness nnd 
diminishing individuihi), it taVes a hitlc relleciion 10 sec wliat 
he IS dm mg iL Nor is his reference of the unprogrcssive> 
ness of the I.ast to the despotism of custom a wholl) sntis 
factory explanation the problem of stationaiy societies is still- 
undccidcd 

The chapterfollowing cntiiled * The Limns to thcAuthont) 
of Socict) over the Individual, helps us belter to his real 
meaning He h)S it down as an axiom that socict) should) 
interfere onl) in what concerns itself One mi„ht suppose* 
that this would have passed as self-evident, inslc.ad of being 
cavilled at on all hands Uh) should socict), more than any 
other entit), interfere with what docs not concern it? Tven 
accepting the axiom, we ma) )ct work it in socict) s favour b) I 
those numerous pretexts whercb) individual action is alleged to 
have social bearings, but to refuse the axiom itself argues some 
defect of intelligent comprehension. 
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! As a piece of vigorous composition, this chapter is not 
■ inferior to any in the book ; it is admirable as an exposition in 
j practical ethics, and might be enshrined as a standing homily 
Un the moral instruction of mankind. It does what homilies 
rarely do, namely, endeavour to draw precise lines between 
social duty and individual liberty ; and reviews the more notable 
instances where society continues to tyrannize over minorities. 
Still, the instances adduced seem scarcely to justify the denun- 
ciations of the author ; they are the remains of past ages of 
intolerance, and are gradually losing their hold. 

It is in his subsequent chapter on “ Applications,” that we 
seem to approach his strongest case : but it is little more than 
hinted at : I mean the relationship of the sexes. It hardly 
admits of question that any great augmentation of human 
happiness that may be achieved in the future, must proceed, 
first, upon a better standard of worldly circumstances, and, next, 
..upon the harmonizing and adjusting of the social relations. 
•After people are fed, clothed, and housed, at a reasonable ex- 
jpenditure of labour, the next thing is to seek scope for the 
^affections ; it is at this point that there occur the greatest suc- 
i cesses and the greatest failures in happy living. The marriage 
irelation is the most critical of all ; and various thinkers now 

j ^ ^ * 

■(hold that this is enforced with too great stringency and mono- 
;.tony. To attain some additional latitude in this respect is an 
object that Mill, in common with his father, considered very 
desirable. Both were strongly averse to encouraging mere 
sensuality ; but, though not prepared with any definite scheme 
of sexual reform, they urged that personal freedom should be 
extended, with a view to such social experiments as might lead 
to the better fulfilment of the great ideal that the sexual relation 
has in view. 

'1 he Liberty was exposed to a good deal of carping in conse- 
quence of Mill’s admitting unequivocally that a certain amount 
of disapproval was proper and inevitable towards persons that be- 
haved badly to themselves. It was said — ’What is this, after all, 
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b'jt a laildcr form of punishing ihcm for >^11.11 doc^ not concern 
ciihcr us or society at lirgc? He fully amici|wtc<l such a re* 
mark, and I think amply disposed of it, hydrawing the \ciy 
wide distinction l)elwa;n tncrc lowered estimation, and the treat* 
ment proixrr to offenders against society. 1 Ic miglit have gr)nc 
farther and drawn up a sliding scale or graduated table of mcnlcs 
of bcJianour, from the most intense mdmdual jirefsrcncc at the 
one end to the scs crest rcprolwuon at the other. At least 
fifteen or twenty jHrrccpiiblc distinctions could Ik made, and a 
place found for every degree of merit and demenL Hecausc a 
person does not stand high in our esteem, it docs not follow* that 
we arc punishing or j>crsccuiing him , the j)omt where punish* 
ment in any proiKr sense could be said to liegin would Ik about 
the middle of the scale. Mill remarks justly — ‘•If any one dis- 
pleases us, w e nuy express our disuistc and stand aloof from sucli 
an one; but we shall not therefore feel called on to make his life 
uncomfort.iblc still less to send bim to prrson or to the stake. 

Among the many criticisms on the Libtriy\ the best sustained 
attack was that made by Sir James I'ltzjamcs Stcjihcn, in a 
series of jiapcrs, collected in a volume, entitled — “ Liberty, 
Ixjualiiy, rratermty” — and meant to cxi>osc all the loo'^cnessof 
the ideas attaching in men’s minds to these big words. The 
portion on Liberty is a direct reply to MtU's jiosiiions Sir 
James is at one with Mill m holding that m our own time “the 
great questions of theology should be discussed ojKnlyand with 
complete freedom from all !cg.il restraints ” : but thinks that, for 
the sake of establishing this limited practical consequence. Mill 
has staled a theory which is very far indeed from the truth, 
which, if generahy accepted, might herc.aftcr become a serious 
embarrassment to practical IcgisUtion. Sir James states his 
obj'ections to prosecution for heresy in a difiercnt way. He 
says — 

“ I do not object to the practice of modem Liberals, Under 
great difficulties they Imc contrived to bring about highly 
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satisfactory and creditable results, but their theories have 
presented those defects rrhich are inseparable from the theories 
of a weak and unpopular party making its way towards power. 
They could persuade those whom they had to persuade only 
by discovering arguments to show how toleration could be 
reconciled with the admission of the absolute truth of religious 
dogmas. They had to disconnect religious liberty from scepti- 
cism, and it is pretty clear that they were not aware of the 
degree in which they really are connected. At all events, they 
avoided the admission of the fact by resting their case princi- 
pally on the three following points, each of which would have 
its due weight upon the theory I have stated : — 

“ The first point was that, though persecution silences, it does 
not convince, and that what is wanted is conviction and not 
acquiescence. This is an argument to show that persecution 
does not effect its purpose, and is answered, or at least greatly 
diminished in weight, by the consideration that, though by 
silencing A you do not convince A, you make it very much 
easier to convince B, and you protect B’s existing convictions 
against A’s influence. 

“ The second point was that people will not be damned for 
bond-Jide errors of opinion. This is an argument to show that 
a severe and bloody persecution is too high a price to pay for 
the absence of religious error. 

“ The third point, which I am inclined to think was in practice 
the most powerful of all with the class who feel more than 
they think, was that to support religion by persecution is alien 
to the sentiment of most religions, and especially to that of the 
Christian religion, which is regarded as peculiarly humane. In 
so far as Christianity recognises and is founded on hell, this 
has always appeared to me to be an inconsistency, not in all 
cases unamiable when genuine, but weak and often hypocritical 
IMiatever its value may be, it falls under the same head as the 
second point. It is an argument to show that persecution is 
an excessive price to pay for religious uniformity.” 



$iR ;o!rs ♦nmrrss critjcj*.!! jii 

T< c pcncnl icnor of *^ir Jitrc^ Stephen s worl, is to lUustnic 
llic iicccssit) of bringing force to l>car ui>on hinmn lift it ill 
jKjjn's Kchgion nnd Mon!s trclt dcd. His facts ind ir^u 
nicnts ^rc kcIJ put, and often irrcintihJc He rc|>cil< the 
minmon objection to Mill, founded on the ndmh^ion tint s c 
no) dt'oj j rose of jxro] !c for ccr^nin things without l>ttt j held 
as j uni'hing them He isVs wlnt is the distinction in j nncij !l, 
l>ctwccmn tmfasqurab’c juiVmcnt leading to no fenous con 
•^equcnccs, md fine or imj monment To whicli tin. rtjh is 
that il e position of our censure in the scale of innicuon ni lUs 
a mvhi) diffetcncc, avhich sic nnj call either pnncij Ic or 
incticc. ^\hcthcr certain errors of doctrine shall infer dc{K> 
*i on from o/Tcc, or mere!) Ijc looked at hi h the sort ofrhvap 
I rosnl that we entertam towards those lint dilTcr from tis tn 
])ohttc<, IS, to all inicnl5 and j un>oscs, a qucsiion of pnnnj U 
ilic Jesvs, afar thtir admission to I’liliamcnt, made no com 
phmt, and no charge of mconsisicncj, against Chrisinns for 
didilmg their tenets, in il c milder forms tliat the dislike near 
assimcs. llicrc arc inanj other cases where diircrencc of 
dt- rce makes all the direrencc in the svorhL 

A great deal of wlial Sir James sajs as to the occasions when 
foTc Ins ojiented as a cndiring agent, would be adniitted bj 
Mill himself, He makes ample allowances for such caset;. 
Mudi of Sir James s arpimcntation would seem to l>c needless , 
while much of it gtscs a \er> unixahtabic sicw of human life 
Mill 5 own remark as he read the articles, on their first appearing, 
im that the author “does not know what he is arguing against, 
and IS more likclj to rci>el than to attract jicople'’ This last 
obscra-ation is, 1 think, the justcr of the two Sir James ma) 
be quite right in all that he urges upon the ncccssit) of at times 
comerting l>cople, m battalions, as Charlemagne did , )cl few 
m the present daj would t^ink it a matter of pride, or of satis- 
faction m an) wn), to belong to a socicl) thus reaTuitcd A 
large number of persons would rather gi\e up religion altogether 
than regard U as a rough shod engine of state. “ Erast lan is 
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fcrtam lo2<«^c\j'irc’istor.s tint hnw received an amount of notice 
from IjoshIc critics out of all proivonion to ilicir l>carin^ on hU 
arguments for Utility. I tliink tliat, having ojijvoncnis at 
evxry |K)ini, In'* pro}K.r course vvas not to commit himself to 
any more sjvrific tlcfmition of Happiness titan his cascahsol 
Imcly rapiirctl. 

U VV.1S obviously nerevarv that he should pvc some expla- 
nation of Happiness ; and, on his principles, happiness must l>e 
resolved into p!ea>ureand the ab'v^.ncc of pain Here, however, 
he had to encounter at once the common dislike to regarding 
pleasure .xs the sole object of desire and pursuit , “a doctrine 
worthy only of swane," to which its holders have, IxJth in ancient 
and in mo<Iern times, I wen most profusely likened. He cou- 
rageously fates the difficulty by pronouncing in favour of a 
difference m or phtltt} among pleasures; which difference 
he cxjiands through two or three clocjucnt pages, which 1 
Iwticvc have received more attention from critics on the other 
side tlun all the rest of the book put together. My own 
decidal opinion is, iliat he ought to have resolved all the' 
EO<alled nobler or higher pleasures into the one single circum-| 
stance of including, with the agent’s plc-isurc, the pleasure of 
others. This is the only |x>sition lint a supjwrtcr of Utiliij'^ 
can hold to. T here is a superiority attaching to some pleasures 
tliat arc still exclusively self-regard mg, namely, their amount 
as compared with the exhaustion of the nervous |K>wcr; the 
pleasures of music and of scenery arc higher llian those of 
stlinukiting drugs. Hut the superiority that makes a dbtinciioii 
of quaUty, that rises clearly and effectually aliovc the swinish 
level, is the supenonty of the gratifications tint .takc-OuricHtivv- 
lielngs along with jii^j^si^v^e_tUtL.plcisuses.of-affectUwv,«C 
benevolen ce., of -d uty. To have met opponents ujion this 
ground alone would have been the proper undertaking for the 
object Mill had in view. It surprises me that he has not 
ventured upon such a mode of resolving pleasures He says — 
“ On a question which is the best worth having of two jileasurcs, 
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^or which o'f two modes of existence is the most grateful to the 
.feelings, apart from Humoral attrihites and consequences, the 
judgment of those who are qualified by knowledge of both, 

' must be admitted to be final.” Apart from moral attributes 
and consequences, I do not see a difference of quality at all ; 
and, when these are taken into account, the difference is 
sufficient to call forth any amount of admiring preference. A 
• man’s actions are noble if they arrest miser}' or diifusejhappjness.. 
around him : they are not noble if they are not directly or 
indirectly altruistic ; they are essentially of the swinish t^'pe. 

Still rasher, I think, is his off-hand formula of a happy life,'" 
if he meant this to be a stone in the building of Utilitarian 
philosoplty. As a side-remark upon some of the important 
conditions of happiness, it is interesting enough, but far from 
being rounded or precise. What he had to expect w'as that 
this utterance should have the same fate as Paley’s chapter on 
Happiness, namely, to be analyzed to death, and to have its 
mangled remains exposed as a memento of the weakness of the 
philosophy that it is intended to support. In conducting a^ 
defence of Utility, his business clearly was, to avoid all ques- 
tionable suppositions, and to proceed upon what everybody 
would allow on the matter of happiness. 

His third chapter, treating of the Ultimate Sanction of the 
Principle of Utility, has been much cavilled at in detail, but is, 

I consider, a very admirable statement of the genesis of moral 
sentiment, under all the various influences that are necessarily 
at work. Here occurs that fine passage on the Social feelings 
I of mankind, which ought, I think, to have been the framework 
lor setting of the whole chapter. Perhaps he should have 
avoided the word “ sanction,” so rigidly confined by Austin and 
the jurists to the penalty or punishment of wrong. 

*■ Happiness is "not a life of rapture; but moments of such, in an exist- 
ence made up of few and transitory pains, many and various pleasures, with a 
decided predominance of the active over the passive, and having as the founda- 
tion of the whole, not to expect’ more from life than it is capable of bestowing". 
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while to aftinu tbit it would l>e either worse or l>cttcr, i« mercl) 
to l>q’ the whole matter m dispute. His continMon h tliat 
there would be no defect in the stringcnq of the moni sane 
lions considered ns growing out of a regard to human well 
being m the present lift. 
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I am tempted here to give one of his letters to Thornton, 
belonging to the present year (i860) ; as conveying his first im- 
pressions of the working of the change in the Government of 
India. He repeatedly adverted to the subject in the corre- 
spondence of the next few years ; and his letters will be after- 
wards of use in comparing his prophecies with the actual events. 

“Your letter of September 19 gave me much pleasure, 
because it contained better and more encouraging accounts 
of your health, and also because it said that things were likely 
to be made pleasanter to you at the India House by changes 
in the mode of transacting business. I shall be greatly 
interested by hearing more of these changes, since, as you are 
aware, I think that the practical goodness of a government 
depends, much more than is generally supposed, on the forms 
of business. It is a comfort to hear of any changes for the 
better. Unfortunately, the deteriorations in the structure 
of the instrument of Government in detail, which I always 
feared would follow from the substitution of the traditions of 
the Government Offices for those of the India House, 
seem to be taking place still more rapidly than I looked 
for. If the Council at Calcutta is to be abolished, and a 
Cabinet of Secretaries put in its place, as the newspapers say, 
and as is too probable, the change will be almost fatal : for the 
Members of Council are the only high administrative Officers 
not dependent on the will of the Governor- General, and their 
Minutes are the only Channel through which an independent 
and ungarbled opinion necessarily reaches the home authorities. 
The difficulties of governing India have so much increased, 
while there is less and less wisdom employed in doing it, that 
I begin to despair of the whole subject, and almost believe that 
we are at the beginning of the end.” 

It was in 1S60, that he vTOtc his volume on Repramiaiive 
Government. The .state of the Refonn question, which led him 
to prepare his pamphlet on Reform, was the motive of the still 




TiS Hamilton’s philosophy. • 1849-1872, 

on the proper functions of the Local Governing Bodies, on De- 
pendencies, and on Federations, are all brimful of good political 
thinking. He passes by the subject of Hereditar}' 'Monarchy. 
Both he and Grote were republicans in principle, but they re- 
garded the monarchy as preferable to the exposing of the highest 
dignity of the state to competition. From my latest conversations 
with Mill, I think he coincided in the view that simple Cabinet 
Government would be the natural substitute for Monarchy. 

In 1861, he began to turn his thoughts to a review of 
Hamilton’s Philosophy. Writing to me in November, he says, '■ 
“ I mean to take up Sir William Hamilton, and try if I can 
make an article on him for the Westminster ”. He chose the 
Westminster when he wanted free room for his elbow. He soon 
abandoned the idea of an article. In December he said : — “ L 
have now studied all Sir W. Hamilton’s works pretty thoroughly, 
and see my way to most of what I have got to say respecting 
him. But I have given up the idea of doing it in anything less 
than a volume. The great recommendation of this project is, 
that it will enable me to supply what was prudently left deficient 
in the Logic, and to do the kind of service which I am capable 
of to rational psychology, namely, to its PolemikL 

A month before, he had written to Thornton, in terms that 
showed how well he had recovered his natural buoyant spirits, 
and his enjoyment of life. 

“ Life here is uneventful, and feels like a perpetual holiday. 
It is one of the great privileges of advanced civilization, that 
while keeping out of the turmoil and depressing wear of life, 
one can have brought to one’s doors all that is agreeable or 
stimulating in the activities of the outward world, by newspapers, 
new books, periodicals, &c. It is, in truth, too self-indulgent 
a life for any one to allow himself whose duties lie among his 
fellow-beings, unless, as is fortunately the case with me, they 
are mostly such as can be better fulfilled at a distance from 
their society, than in the midst, of it.” 
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During my stay in London in the summer of 1864, he showed 
me the finished MS. of a large part of the book. I offered a 
variety of minor suggestions, and he completed the work for the 
press the same autumn. 

Of the many topics comprised in the volume, I shall advert 
only to one or two of the principal. After following Hamilton’s 
various theories through ten chapters, he advances his own 
positive vicAv of the Belief in an External World. Having 
myself gone over the same ground, I wish to remark on what 
is peculiar in his treatment of the question. 

I give him full credit for his uncompromising Idealism, and 
for his varied and forcible exposition of it. In this respect he 
lias laboured to educate the thinking public in v/hat I regard 
as the truth. But in looking at his analysis in detail, while 
I admit he has seized the more important things, I do not 
exactly agree wnth him either as to the order of statement, or as 
to the relative stress put upon the various elements of the Object 
and Subject distinction. 

' In the first„place, I would remark on the omission of the 
Iquality of Resistance, and of the muscular energies as a whole, 
[from his delineation of the object or external world. In this 
particular, usage and authority are against him, to begin with. 
The connexion of an External World with the Primary Qualities 
has been so long prevalent, that surely there must be some reason 
or plausibility in it. His own father and Mansel are equally 
emphatic in setting forth Resistance as the foundation fact of 
Externality. Mill himself, however, allows ho place for Resis- 
tance in his psychological theory. In a separate chapter on the 
Primary Qualities of Matter, he deals with Extension and 
Resistance, as products of muscular sensibility, and as giving us 
our notions of Matter, but he thinks that simple tactile sensi- 
bility mingles with resistance, and plays as great a part as the 
purely muscular ingredient; thus frittering away the supposed 
antithesis of muscular energy and passive sensibility. Now, 
for my own part, I incline to the usage and opinion of our pre- 
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dccc<^ors in fonrard the conlnst of actuc cnerg) and] 

]msi\c ftchng as an imjiortant construcni of llje subject and. 
object tbstinciion, and, if it is to be admitted at all, I am* 
di<jK)'«cd to begin with it, instead of putting it last as Mr 1 
Spencer doc's, or leasing it out as Mill docs. It docs not give ‘ 
all tlrt IS implied in Matter, but it gives the nucleus of the 
comjKjsiic feeling, as well as the fundamciiLal and defining 
attribute 

The stress of Mill s cvixisition rests on the fixity cf t rder in 
our sensations, leading to a constancj of recurrence, and a belief 
in that constancj, which goes the length of assuming indci>cndcni 
existence. AI hough he shows a perfect master) of his position, 

I do not consider that he has done entire justice to it, from not 
carrjing along with him the full contrast of the objective and 
the subjective — the Sensation and the Idea, Indeed, the 
cxi>osjtion is too short for tlie theme, the reader i-. apt to be 
satisfied with the portable phrase — "permanent possibilitj of 
scns.ation,” which hc'jK him to one viLal part of the case, but 
docs not amount to a saiisfactorj equivalent for an I xternal 
and Independent M orld There would have been more help 
in an expression dwelling upon the "common to all,” in con 
trast with the “ sjiecial to me,’ to use one of rerners forms of 
phrascologj This ground of distinction is not left unnoticed 
bj Mill, but It IS simpi) mentioned 

His cliapter appljmgtbc thcorj to our belief in the permanent 
existence of Mmd is, I think, even more subtle than the pre 
ceding one on Matter The waj^ of disposing of Rcids diffi-t 
cult) about the existence of his fellow -t:reatu res is cvciything' 
that I could wish It is when, in the concluding i»aragraph,J 
ht lays down, as final and inexplicable, the IJelief in Memorj,^ 
that I am unable to agree with him Ihis position of his has 
been much dwelt upon by the thinkers opposed to him It 
makes him appear, after all, to be a transccndentalist like 
themselves, differing only m degree Tor mjsclf, I never 
could see where his difficulty lay, or what moved him to say 
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that the belief in memory is incomprehensible or essentially 
irresolvable. The precise nature of Belief is no douljt invested 
with very peculiar delicacy, but, whenever it .shall be cleared up, 
we may very fairly suppose it capable of accounting for the 
belief that a certain state now past as a sensation, but present 
as an idea, was once a sen.sation, and is not a mere product of 
thought or imagination, f Cf. The Emotions and the Will, 3rd. 
edit., p. 532.) 

I may make a passing observation on the ch.apter specially 
devoted to Mansel’s Limits of Religions Thought. It is a con- , 
sidcrable digression in a work devoted to Hamilton ; but 
Hansel’s book touched Mill to the quick ; in private^ h.e,called 
it ^ “Joathsome ” book. His combined argumentative and 
passionate style rises to its utmost height. Hansel sarcastically 
described his famous climax — “ to hell I will go ” — as an exhi- 
bition of taste and temper. That passage was scarcely what 
Grote called it, a Promethean defiance of Jove, inasmuch as the 
fear of hell never had a place in Hill’s bosom ; it sprang from 
the strength of his feelings coining the strongest attainable 
image to give them vent.* 

Mill could not help adverting to Hamilton’s very strong and 
paradoxical assertions about Free-Will ; but, as he never elabo- 
rates a consecutive exposition of the question, I doubt the 
propriety of making these assertions a text for discussing it at 
full. Islill’s chapter is either too much or too little ; too much 
as regards his author, too little as regards the subject. The 
connexion of Punishment with Free-will should be allowed only 
under protest; the legitimacy and the limits of punishment 
make a distinct inquiry. Punishment, psychologically viewed, 
assumes that men recoil from pain ; there may be other springs 
of action besides pain or pleasure ; but as regards such, both re- 

A 

* Grote thought that the phrase was an echo of something occurring in 
* Benjonson; where a military captain’s implicit obedience is crowned by the 
illustration — “ Tell him to go to hell, to hell he will go ", I have never got any 
clue to the place. 
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ttwl '^nd punishment nrc irrclc\-int 1 thmh Milhcr) sticccwful 
in showing that moral goml and c\il an. no'snjs bound up 
with the question of the UilL Ik is not too strong m Ins 
rtmonstnncc against Hamilton s attLmjit to frighten |x.oplcinto 
1 rtL ill b) (Itdanng that the caistcncc of the Creator hangs 
ujwn It It was quite m Hamilton s waj to dcstro) all the 
other arguments m fasour of a doctrine that he espoused, m 
order to gi\e freer collide to his own He damages the ads ocac> 
of Tree W ill b} his slashing antmoni) of the two contrarj 
doctnno It is ccrtainl) a clearing of the ground if nothing 
more, to aflirm as he dot's so siron^,!), lint “a determination 
b) nionsts cannot escape from ncccssitation Such ndmts 
sions gne an opixincnl some adsanlagc, but only as respects 
Imn indnidmllj Tiie general controversy however, must 
proceed on different lines from his, and hence the waste of 
strength m folio' ing his lead 

Hamilton s attack on the stud) of Mathematics was a 
bat try of learned quotations intended to confound Whcwtll 
and Cambridge. It is not vciy convincing, it Inrdl) even 
docs what Mill thinks hostile criticism tends to do, 
namcl), to bring out the half truth neglected b) the other side 
It was not worth while to write so long a chapter in replj , but 
Mill, parti) from what he learnt from Comte, and parti) from 
lus own logical studies, had a pat answer to every one of 
Hamilton’s points Most notable, in m) view, is the paragraph 
about the disastrous influence of the maihematiral method of 
Descartes /m all subsequent speculation. He seems there to 
say that the d prton spirit has been chief!) kept up b) the 
example of Mathematics Now, I frcci) admit that the axioms 
of mathematics have been the favourite illustration of Intuition, 
but there is no certainly that, m the absence of that example, 
Iniuitionism would not have had its full swing during the last 
two centuries Mill admits that the crudit) of bacon’s Indue 
tive canons had an equally bad effect on English speculation, 
but all tins shows simply that error is the parent of error 
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I’hc two subjects taken up while the Jlamilton was still in 
liand — John Austin and Comte — deserve to be ranked among 
the best of his minor comi)ositions. 'I’lic “ Austin article 
took him back to his early days when he worked with Bentham 
and attended the lectures of Austin at University College. It 
does not seem to contain much originality, but it is a logical 
‘treat. The two “ Comte ” arliclc.s are still more valuable, as 

' X 

' being Mill’s contribution to the elucidation of Comte’s Philo- 
■sophy. It will be long ere an equally se.arching and dispa.s- 
sionatc estimate of Comte be given to the world ; indeed, no 
one can again combine the same qualifications for the worL 

The publication of the Ilamilion in tlte spring of 1S65 was 
followed by a crowd of events. Mill had already embarked on 
an article on Grote’s PIatt\ which had lately appeared. He had 
arranged with his publisher for cheap reprints of the Poliiical 
Economy, the Lihcrly, and the Represeniative Gcncnwicnt. 
Then came the requisition to stand for B’estminstcr, by which 
his name blazed out into a sudden notoriety, under which the 
cheap volumes went olT like wildfire, wliile there was an 
increased demand for the Logic. His letter, announcing his 
compliance with the requisition on certain conditions, was a 
surprise. It was scarcely to be expected that he could feel 
himself “ honoured ” by being elected to Parliament, in the 
maturity of his great reputation. Perhaps we must go farther 
back to account for his ready compliance. He had felt it 
acutely, as a disadvantage of his being placed in the India 
House, that he could not enter Parliament ; and again, in the 
days wben he was heading the philosophic radicals, he was 
conscious of the weakness of his position in not' being himself 
in the House of Commons. He had not yet ceased to be a 
practical politician, although he had become many things 
besides ; and the long slumbering idea of being in Parliament 
was suddenly wakened into life. His anticipation of success 
in the election was not sanguine; but his supporters tvere 
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cntliusnstjc, nnd Ins '^ppenrance M the meetings of the tlcctors 
procured diil\ irrc<:sions to his cause. Ik Ind Iwcn hitherto 
\tr) little seen l)> tlic public and neither fnends nor foes had 
an) adcipntc conception of lus resources sad lus rcidmcss ns a 
sjieikcr AI)o\l all things the attempts to entrap him b> 
cunmngl) dcsiscd questions most signall) recoiled U|)on the 
authors. 

Half of lus )ear for the next three scars was guen up 
to aucndancc in the House and engrossment mth public 
questions I am not alxjut to criticize lus career as a nitinlKr 
of I’lrbamcnt- The part of the Aut ht where he is 

IKrlnps most sclf-comphccnt is uhat relates to siKeches 
and doings in that caiucitj He set a good example of perfect 
part) lot alt), combined avith the assertion of diflercnec of 
opinion on particular questions. I or a number of )ears bis 
relations vriih Mr Gladstone bad been far more cordul and 
intimate tlun the outer uorUl uas auarc of His idea of \enti 
latmg questions that had as )ciscarccl> anj 5 iip|>ontrs, appears 
to me to be earned to an extreme. Ik a^as not an orator 
pbjsicall) , but be composed and delnercd speexihes {lossessing 
all the quabiies of lus published writings, tint is to ■'i), original 
m thought, powcrfull) reasoned and full of passionate fire when 
the occasion demanded 

In the SIX months' recess he earned on lus philosophical ^nd 
other writings. In the autumn and winter of 18G5 he Ind to 
finish lus long article on P/dfa, on which he bestoaaed great 
pains baaang taken the trouble to re read the whole of Thio in 
the original To the reader of Grotc, the article does not 
impart much that is absolutel) new , but, Plato being an carl) 
subject of lus as well as of bis father s, lus handling has fresh 
ness and gusto 

The cxtraordinar) stimulus gnen to the sale of lus books 
prematurely exhausted the current edition of the Z< and it 
had been his intention to revise it for the next edition (the 
SLxth) This had to be seen to, along with the “ Plato/ during 
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the same recess. His revision, on this occasion, partly consisted 
in improving the “ Induction ” by new examples. I referred 
him to Brown S 6 quard’s interesting research on Cadaveric 
Rigidity, and induced him to read the same author’s volume of 
Researches on the Nervous System. I also obtained from 
Thomas Graham a complete set of his researches on Gases and 
Liquids ; pointing his attention to what I thought most avail- 
able. It was in this edition that he first combated Mr. Spencer’s 
doctrine of “ The Inconceivability of the Opposite ” as a test 
of truth. 5 , 

The same winter recess was not allowed to conclude without 
another distraction. The students of St. Andrews had, without 
asking his leave, elected him Lord Rector. On its being 
announced to him, he wished to decline. This, however, was 
not easy after the thing was done ; and he accepted on the 
understanding that he was not to deliver the Rectorial Address 
till next year. 

Meantime, his letters to me were full of the notices that had 
come out on the Hainilto7i. When the session of 1866 was 
concluded, after a tour in the Alps and Pyrenees, he settled 
down at Avignon to write his Address for St. Andrews, and to 
answer the attacks on Hamilion for the third edition ; both 
which feats he accomplished before the opening of the session 
of 1867. 

The St. Andrews Address was a very lengthened performance] 
Its delivery lasted three hours. It aimed at a complete survey 
of the Higher Education. Its absolute value is considerable ] 
but in relation to the time, place, and circumstances, I consider 
it to have been a mistake. Mill had taken it into his head tlrat 
the Greek and Roman classics had been too hardly pressed by 
the votaries of science, and were in some danger of being ex- 
cluded from the higher teaching ] and he occupies nearly- half 
of the address in vindicating their importance. • The second half 
is a vigorous enforcement of the claims of Science. 


rrCTORIAL ADDRr'iS. 
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The performance was a failure, m m) opinion for tl ts simj It 
rexson, ihit he lind no conccplion of the limits of a Univtrsitj 
curriculum Tlic Scotch Unncrsties In\c been di5ilmj,ui>hcii 
for the nmouni of studj compri'ietl in ihcir Arts Degree Mill 
would base them keep up the Classics miirt, and c\cn rust 
their standard , he \\ould also mclmlc a complete course of tht 
IVimar} Sciences — Matlumat cs, Thjsics, Chcmisfr), I’h)s»>* 
log), I^gic, and Ps) choiog) —to which he ssould add rohtical 
J cononi), Jurisprudence, and International Now at 

present the obligator) sciences are Mathematics, Natural 
rhiosophs, Ix)„ic,and Moral Thdo ojih) If he had consuUeal 
me c 1 this occasion, I should have endeas cured to impress 
ujion 1 im the limits of our jKissiblc curriculum, and should 
haseaskea h ai to arbitrate between the claims of I itcraturc 
and Sacncc, so as to make the scr) most of our time and 
means. He would then liasc had to Ualance Hal n and Greek 
against Che nustra, Ph)siolog), and Junsprtidcnrc, for it is quite 
certain that both these languages would liaac to be dropped 
ahsolutcl), to admit his oxicndcd science course that case 
he would base Iiecn more careful m his statements as to the 
Greek and Latin languages. He would not ha\e put these 
languages as s)non)mous with “literature' , and he would 
ha\c made much more allowance for translations and ex 
po«>itmns through the modern languages. He would base 
found that at the present day we have other methods of cor 
reeling the tendcnc) to misLake words for things than learning 
any two or three additional languages He would not Ime 
assumed that our pupils arc made all “ to think in Greek ' , 
nor would he base considered it impossible to get at the sources 
of Greek and Roman Histor) without stud) mg the languages. 
If he had had a real opponent, he would not have given the 
authority of his name to the assertion that Gnmmar is “ tic 
mental) Ixsgic” His mode of speaking of the st)le of the 
ancient wnters, to m) mmd at least, is greatl) exaggerated 
“Look at an oration of Demosthenes, there is nothing m it 
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which calls attention to itself as style at all.” “The Athenians 
do not cry out — What a splendid speaker, but — Let us march 
against Philip.” He also gives way to the common remark 
that the teaching of Latin and Greek could be so much im- 
proved as to make it an inconsiderable draft upon a pupil's 
energies. On this point he had no experience to go upon but 
his own, and that did not support his position. 

In the scientific departments he carries out strictly the 
Comte hierarchy of the fundamental sciences, and, in this 
respect, the address was valuable as against the mischievous 
practice of culling out a science from the middle of the series, 
say Chemistry, and prescribing it by itself to the exclusion of its 
forerunners in the hierarchy. While he speaks fairly and well 
on the Mathematical and Physical Sciences, his remarks on the 
Moral and Political display, as usual, the master’s hand. He 
next goes on to talk of Free Thought, on which he maintains 
a somewhat impracticable ideal for our Universities. From 
Science he proceeds to Art, and enforces a favourite theme 
— the subservience of Poetry to Virtue and Morality. One 
feels that on this topic a little more discrimination was necessary; 
art being a very wide word. His conclusion was a douMe entendre. 
“ I do not attempt to instigate you by the prospect of direct 
rewards, either earthly or heavenly ; the less we think about 
being rewarded in either way, the better for us.” 

In the reception given to the Address, he was most struck 
with the vociferous applause of the Divinity students at the 
Free-thought passage. He was privately thanked by others 
among the hearers for this part. 

The Third Edition of the Hamilion contained replies to the 
host of critics that had assailed it. The additional scope given 
to the author’s polemical ability greatly enhanced the interest of 
the book. In answering the attacks made on his criticism of 
Hamilton’s doctrines on the Relativity of Knowledge and Philo- 
sophy of the Conditioned, as well as in the reply to Mansel on 
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Religion, he showed to considcnhlc ad\nnl'igc. In defending 
the i’sjchological lheor> of the Iklitf m an External World, 
hcgri|ipled wnth the slock arguments against Idcihsm, He 
made least sny m the I rcc Will conlro>cn>) ; affording, as I 
think, a confirnution of the improjuitt) of carrying on so many 
distina questions together 

His next literary project was the editing his failicr^s Analysts 
This sns commenced m the recess of 1SG7, and finished in the 
following year, being brought out early in 1S69 He called it "a 
aery great relief from its extreme unlikcncss to parhamtntaiy 
axork, and to parlnmenlaiy semi work, or idleness ” I had ne- 
cessarily a long correspondence with him on the allocation of 
topics, but each of us look our oxxti line in regard to the 
doctrines Coincidence of aaew avas the rule , the discrepancy 
seldom went beyond the mode of statement, the chief exception 
being the topic of llchcf 1 he axork contains perhaps the best 
summary of his psychological opinions, although the Ilamiltcn 
shoxrs them m the more stirnng shape of polemics. 

Before this work came out, his Parliamentary career was at 
an end. The circumstances that led to his defeat in the election 
of 1868 are detailed by himself They included the singular 
indiscretion of his alloxx mg his subscription to Mr Bradhugh to / 
be made public before his own election day , \ery unlike hiS 
usual circumsjiectncs-s. His apology is somexxhat lame, and 
docs not lake account of the fact that he xxas contesting the scat 
n the interest of other people and at their expense. So ener- 
getically did the opposition ply the xxeaixm thus put into their 
hands, that they may have oxved their success to it alone. 
Although on public grounds he regretted being no longer m 
Parliament, he was not sorry to resume his quiet and his leisure 
for other work. 

The pamphlet entitled Lnsland and Ireland, brought out in 

9 
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the beginning of iS 6 S, declared, as he says, his whole mind on 
the subject of Ireland — chiefly as regarded the Land — and is 
couched in very strong language indeed. He believed that this 
pamphlet helped to determine Mr. Gladstone to commence his 
Iri-sh Legislation with the Church, leaving the Land to a later 
operation. 


The year 1S69, his first year of release, saw the publication 
of his last book — T/ie Subjection of Women, together with the 
two first articles in his fourth volume of Disser/aiUms — 
“ Endowments," and “ Labour and its claims,” a review of Mr. 
Thornton’s work on that subject. 

Tiie volume on the Subjection of Women, he tells us, was first 
written in i86t. It was, he says, a joint production; portions 
were written by Miss T.aylor, while his share was the result of 
innumerable conversations and discussions with his wife. How- 


ever the merits be partitioned, it is a book of very marked 
character. It is the most sustained exposition of Mill’s lifedong 
theme — the abuses of power. The extent of the illustration 
and the emphasis of the language render it the best extant 
homily on the evils of subjection in general ; while the same 
arts arc maintained in dealing with the applic.ition to the dis- 
abilities of women. Tliis case, which of all others most engaged 
his feelings, is, I think, the one instance where he may be 
charged with overstraining. In discussing political freedom at 
large, he is .always suiilciently alive to the nece.vMties of govern- 
ment ; in tile present qtie.'ition, he loads us to suppose that the 
relations of men .and women between themselves may work 
upon a purely voluntary prtncijile. He abstains licrc and else- 
'..(sere from advormting divorce pure and .simple, becau-c of 


the C(i;r. pi [tuitions attending the question ; while 
not slnnv wliat 1; the remedy when a man .atid a 
un!’i.d by the marria.^e fiorul, arc unable to co-opw.'atc 


he does 
uoman, 
as equal 


lartru-ra. 




Assrm EQUALin too stroncu 


mind, open to exception In the intensity of his spccnl plead 
ing on tins question, he hirdly isoids contradicting himself, 
while he postulates a degree of cqualii) tint docs not chime m 
with the cxpcnuncc of the least biassed obsersers He grants 
that women arc physically inferior, but seems to think that 
this docs not afiVci their mental powers. He neser takes 
account of the fact that the large dncrsion of force for thej 
procrcatnc function must gue some general infcnonly in allj 
things where that docs not come in, unless women arc made; 
on the whole much stronger thin men. In an allusion to his' 
ctpcricnce of the Independent Slates of India, he tells us that 
in three eases out of four, if a superior instance of good 
goxemment occurs, it is in a womans reign , which looks like 
the fallacy of pro% mg too much 

Without entering into an argument with him on his equality 
MOW, I expressed my doubts as to the expediency of putting 
this more strongly than people generally would be willing to 
accept, inasmuch as the equality of rights did not presuppose 
absolute equality of faculties He replied with much warmth, 
contending that the day of a tcmporuing policy was past , that 
4 was necessary to show, not simply that the re moral of 
restnctions would lea\e things as they are, but that many 
women are really capable of taking advantage of the higher 
openings. And further, he urged, it was necessary to stimu 
bte the aspirations of women themsehes, so as to obtain proofs 
from experience as to what they could do 
In Sir James Stephens work, the question of the Subjection 
of Women undergoes a xcry full handling, and the conclusions 
reached are of course entirely difierent from Mill s. This is his 
remark m introducing the subject — 

“I might give in proof or illustration of this the whole of his 
essay on the Subjection of Women a work from which I 
dissent from the first sentence to the last, but which I will , 
consider on the present occasion only with reference to the 
particular topic of equality, and as the strongest distinct illus 
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tration known to me of what is perhaps one of the strongest, 
and what appears to me to be by far the most ignoble and 
mischievous of all the popular feelings of the age.” 

Sir James’s concessions, however, are important ; — 

“ I freely admit that in many particulars the stronger party 
has in this, as in other cases, abused his strength, and made 
rules for his supposed advantage, Avhich in fact are greatly to 
the injury of both parties. It is needless to say anything in _ 
detail of the stupid coarseness of the laws about the effects of 
marriage on property, laws which might easily be replaced by , 
a general statutory marriage settlement analogous to those 
which every prudent person makes who has anything to settle. 
As to acts of violence against women, by all means make the 
law on this head as severe as it can be made without defeating 
itself. As to throwing open to women the one or two em- 
ployments from which they are at present excluded, it is rather 
a matter of sentiment than of practical importance.” 

A considerable portion, of his labours during the last three 
years of his life was given to the Land Question, which he 
greatly helped to mature for future settlement. Under this 
movement he renewed his former fight for peasant properties, 
and started the new heresy of the unearned increment. It was 
his pride to co-operate in all these questions with the working 
‘classes and their leaders, and, had he lived, he would have 'been 
of unspeakable value as a mediator in the impending struggles 
between labour and capital, and between the working population 
generally and the heads of political parties. He would not, how- 
^ ever, I think, ever have been a working-men’s champion on their 
own lines. He would not have held out any tempting bribe of 
immediate amelioration such as to inspire the highest efforts of 
the existing generation. His most sanguine hopes were of a ve^ 
slow progress in all things ; with the sole exception, perhaps, . 
of the equality-of-women question, on which his feelings went 
farther than on any other. 
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Groto died in June, 1871. Mill disliked ins being burled in 
the Abbey, but of course attended the funeral. He resisted 
the proposal that he should l)C one of the iiall bearers, and ga\e 
way only under great pressure. As he and I «. liked out together, 
his remark i\as — “ In no scry long time, I shall be laid in the 
ground ivith a i crj' different ceremonial from that".* He seemed 
to be now conscious of a break-up in his ph)sical s)stcm. He 
had in the course of the neat two )cars seicral prostrating attacks, 
but with marvellous rccov ones. Hts kist illness, as is well known, 
was due to a local endemic disease. Three da>s before his death, 
he had walked fifteen miles on a botanical excursion. There 
was evidently still a reserve of power m his constitution, which 
might have tided him over several more jears of useful vvork, 
but could not carry him through a malignant infection. 

The posthumous Etsa^s on jReItgion do not correspond with 
wh.it we should have expected from lum on that subject 
Never, so far as I know, did he give any hint of wishing or 
attempting to rc<onstruct a sjstem of theism on a scientific 
basis. In one sentence in tJie JlnmUon he spoke approvingly 
of the argument from Design, but laid more stress on its 
persuasiveness than on its soundness. Tlic Autobiography , 
represented his attitude towards Religion as pure negation, or^ 
nescience, just as his father’s had been. 

The Essay on Nature paints the world black enough, and 
from that he was not likely to rise to a flattering estimate of 
Nature’s God. I think he should have widened his survey 
considerably, before pronouncing as he docs. Tor, although 
there are good grounds for many of his statements of fact, the 
case is by no means complete. By his own sliowing in other 
places, many happy lives have been passed in the world as we 

• It so happened, however, that a prayer was delivered at his own Interment, 
by the protestant pastor at Avignon, who thereby got himself inio trouble, from 
MiU's kooviTi scepticism, and had to write an exculpation in the local news- 
paper. Mill had made a fnend of this pastor, a very intelligent and libeml- 
nmded man. 
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find it, and he looked forward to a time when happiness might 
be the rule instead of the exception. I should have expected 
him to push the analysis of the causes of evil a step farther ; 
namely, first, to the inadequacy of man’s intellectual force to 
cope with the obscurities of nature, and next to the want of 
ability to counteract known causes of mischief. A remark that 
he once made regarding his own temperament, is a part of the 
case in considering nature : he said, in answer to some gloomy 
utterance of Grote’s, that with himself the difficulty was not so 
much to realize pleasure as to keep off pain ; and it is the fact 
that there are many pleasurable resources in the ■world, if we 
could only submerge the attendant miseries. His exposure of 
the insufficiency of Nature as a guide is pure logic, and in that 
he was not likely to be •v\'anting. The so-called Light of Nature 
is' mere darkness ; while we are often notoriously incapable of 
following the light we have. We are only just beginning to 
track the secrets of disease ; including the forms of pestilence 
that from time to time commit wholesale ravages alike upon 
man and beast. 

The Essay on the Uiility of Religion is a farther illustration 
of his old theme (in the Utilitarianism) as to the sufficiency of 
the sanctions and motives of the present life for sustaining, not 
only the inferior moral virtues, but also the elevated sentiments 
of mankind. He here puts forward a sort of Religion of 
Humanity, constructed on the basis of men’s amiable feelings 
towards one another. To this he had been le’d, I have no 
doub% in the first instance, by Comte, although the filling-up 
is his own. 

But by far the most laboured of the Essays is the last — 
uniting a destructive and a constructive Theism. The de- 
structive part is in accordance with all his antecedents ; it is 
the constructive part that we were not prepared for. It was 
indeed quite compatible with his warm human sympathies, and 
with his long-standing doctrine that every creed is likely to 
contain some portion of truth, that he should try to ascertain 
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what there was m religion to commend it to the best minds 
among its adherents our doubt would ha\c been whether, after 
painting the world in such gloom) hues, he could set up a Deity 
that would replace, m the hearts of men, the one that he under 
tooh to dcstro) Religion, ivc know, is cxcccdmgl) ^anable, but 
there are some things in it not cas) to dispense with Until 
the adsent of the modem sentimental Theism, it Ins usually 
contained the idea of authont) and subjection — the prcscnption 
of duties with rewards and punishments attached to them 
Mens deities in all earl) ages had to be propitiated as powers 
capable of c\il at least, if not also of good. In pure 
Monotheism, the unbounded beneficence of the Deit) has been 
an indispensable attribute, in spite of the dinicuhies attending 
It Plato insisted that this belief should be supported b) state 
penalties, and we know how essential it is regarded in (he pre- 
sent da> b) those of the Thcists that do not accept res elation 
All these points of support hftll dispensed with, while working 
upon the idea, so repugnant to the religious worshipper, of 
putting a logical limitation and rcatnction on the great object 
of worship. A Being that would not interfere to do us either 
hann or good can scarcely excite in us an) strong regards , at 
least until we have undergone a new education The supposed 
limitations of his power, besides being strangely at wiriance with 
the undeniable x-astness and complex adjustment of the world, 
would seem fatal to his ascendency m our minds. 

The speculation is equally precarious as regards a future life 
Mill hardly does justice to the natural difficulties of reproducing 
human existence, after death, for an eternal duration , and yet 
casts doubts on the omnipotence of the Power that is to perform 
the miracle. 

Seeing that the only argument for Theism that Mill put any 
lalue upon, was the argument from Design, it is unfortunate 
that he should have considered nine pages sufficient for its 
discussion The handling is not only short, but extremely 
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uns.'itisfaclor)'. Tt is ^vhal we wight suj>()n«e to be the first of 
the three rednetions that all his writings went throttgh j a were 
roiigli note, to he worked tip in oise or two subserniem clalrow- 
tions. His .attempt to slmw th.at the argument rises above 
Analogy into the sphere of Induction is not, as I concei^’c, a 
logical success ; at least, it statids in need of a much more 
detailed justific-ation. lie ought manifestly to Itavedisj^osed of 
the objections .advanced by Hume .and Kant rcsjJectivcly : in 
so doing, he would have made Ins own position clearer, if 
not stronger. He very properly introduces into the (uase the 
canons of Induction, strictly so c.allcd, and the conditions (first 
distinctly stated by himself) of proof front Analogy : he ought 
farther to have brought into pl.ay his doctrine of what consti- 
tutes a logical Hypothesis, and have shown the bearings of this 
upon the supj)Oscd Anthropomorphic origin of the Universe. 

Both his Theism and ins estim.atc of Ciiristianity as founded 
on the character of Christ, are concessions to the existing 
Theology ; and, as is usual in such eases, the inch has been 
stretched to an ell. As regards the beneficial influence that 
may continue to be exerted by our contemplation of Jesus 
Christ, I quote a few sentences as the groundwork of some 
remarks, 

“ Above all, the niost valuable part of the cficct on the 
character which Christianity has produced by holdii]g up in a 
Divine Person a standard of excellence and a model for imita- 
tion, is available even to the absolute unbeliever and can never 
more be lost to humanity. For it is Christ, rather than God, 
whom Christianity has held up to believers as the pattern of 
perfection for humanity. It is the God incarnate, more than 
the God of the Jews or of Nature, who being idealised has 
taken so great and salutary a hold on the modem mind. And 
whatever else may be taken away from us by rational criticism, 
Christ is still left ; a unique figure, not more unlike all his 
precursors than all his followers, even those who had the direct 
benefit of his personal teaching. It is of no use to say that 
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Chnst as cxhtbjte<J tn ihe Go^pcU ts not luMfinnl and that trc 
Iron* not Itow much of 'nliai is ndminWc Kis bnn supcraddctl 
In the inditjon of his followers, The inditton of followers 
siifTccs to insert an) numl»cr of man els, and imy Intc msened 
all the mincles whicli he is reputed to lust wrought Put 
who among his di'ciplcs or 'iinont; their propel) tes was cajwblc 
of inventing the savings nseTjl>cd to Jesus or of nngming the 
life and cliarscter rcvcak^l m the GospeU ? Ccrlunl) not the 
fishermen of Galilee , is ccrlnml) no* bt Paul whose character 
and idiosjncnsics were of a total!) difTcreni sort *’ 

** But about the life and sa)mgs of Jesus there is *1 stTmp of 
ptrsopil oneiinhtj combined wuh profundit) of insight, wlitch, 
if we abandon the idlctxjicrtationof finding seacniific precision 
where something ver) dilTertnl was aimed at, must place the 
Prophet of Kararcth, even m the estimation of those who have 
no belief in his inspiration, tn the serj first rank of the men of 
sublime genius of whom our species can lioasL ^\htn this 
preeminent genius is combined with the qualities of protnbly 
the greatest moral rtfonner, and man)T to tint mission, who 
ever existed ujion cartli, rch^pon cannot l>c said to have made 
a bad choice m pitching on this man as the ideal representative 
and guide of huinanit) , nor, even now, would U he cos), even 
for an unlichcvcr, to find a belter tnnshiion of the rule of 
virtue from ilur abstnci into the concrete, than to endeavour 
50 to live that Chnst would approve our life hen to this we 
add that, to the conception of the rational sceptic, it remains a 
possibiht) that Chnst actuall) was what he supposed himself to 
be — not God, for he never made the smallest pretension to that 
character and would probably have thought such a pretension 
as blasphemous as it seemed to the men vvho condemned him 
— but a man charged with a special, express, and unique bom 
mission from God to lead rnanlmd to truth and virtue, vre 
may well conclude that theinlluences of religion on the charac- 
ter which will remain after rational criticism lus done its utmost 
against the evidences of religion, arc well worth preserving, and 
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that- what they lack in direct strength as compared with those 
of a firmer belief, is more than compensated by the greate 
truth' and rectitude of the morality they sanction. 

It seems, at first glance, a bold proceeding to take to pieces 
the Christ of Christianity, and to appropriate just ^ ° 

him as suits a “rational criticism”. Something of this -Und 
has already been tried by the Unitarians, but ^Ylth ^nall success, 
if that is to be measured by the extent of popular 
It would seem, in this as in other parts of relyion, that vh. 
the rationalist disapproves of most, the multitude 1 'e e . 

We are, of course, at liberty to dissent from the prevailing 
view, which makes Christ a divine person. But to reduce 
Deity to the human level, to rank him simp y as a gr^ ^ > 

and to hold ideal intercourse with him in that capacity, is, 
say the least of it, an incongruity. Historians and mordists 

have been accustomed to treat with 
monarchs that, after being dethroned, have accepted m full t 
position of subjects. Either to die, or else to v 1^ 1 rtiw ^ 
dignified isolation, has been accounted the only fitting termma 
tion to the loss of royal power. So, a Deity dethroned^ should 
retire altogether from playing a part in human affairs, ana 

remain simply as an historic name. - ^ 

The point of congruity or propriety is not, as I concene, 
worst objection to Miil's proposal. The doctrines, prescr.pUons, 
or sayings of one believed to be a God, must all have a re igiou 
bearing ; they are properly adapted to men in their 
capacity. They may often* refer to matters of mere wor y 
conduct, but the religious side is still a vital ^ 

religion were done away with, to the extent that 1 vou 
it, those sayings of Christ must lose their suitability to human 
life as so transformed. “ Forgive that ye may be forgiven 
(by God) is no longer applicable. The best gmc ance, tin c 
such altered circumstances, would be that furnished by the 
wisest of purely secular teachers. Tlic same npp ics o 
as an example. He is so to those that accept him m 
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proper character, and who xicvf the world as he Mewed it Tn 
a purcl) sccuhr scheme of life, the ideal that he holds forth 
must seem greatly o% cr slnincd 

Mill was, doubtless, able to state and to gisc reasons for bis 
own Mcw of the plan of the unncrsc. He was also highly 
qualified to discuss particular portions of the groundwork of 
the prevailing creeds I think, however, that he was too little 
versed in the wnlmgs of Theologians, to attack their doctnnes 
with any cfTcct He absented himself dunng his whole lift, 
except as a mere child, from religious scrv ices. He scarcely cv cr 
read a Theological book. He could not help knowing the 
mam positions of Theology from our general htentura 
Tliat, however, was scarcely enough for basing an attack 
upon Christianity along the whole line. Just about the 
time when the Essays on Religion appeared, Strauss s last book, 
called “The Old Faith and the New,’ was published in this 
country Anyone reading it would, I think, be struck with its 
immense superiority to Mills work, in all but the logic and 
metaphysics- Strauss speaks like a man thoroughly at home 
with his subject He knows both sides as a life study can 
enable one to know them Mill, even supposing him to be in 
the nght, would not be convincing He may puzzle opponents, 
he may compel them to change front , still, he does not meet 
their difiicuUics, nor take account of what they feel to be their 
strength- He is not even well read in the sceptics that pre 
ceded him. If he had studied the whole cycle of Humes 
atgutnentaUve treatises, so lucidly condensed by Mr L^be 
Stephen, he might have put his case on the negative side much 
better, while he would have been led to modify his constructive 
Theism 

It has been said by his opponents, with some show of 
plausibility, that Mill was at bottom a religious man Setting 
aside special dogmas, and looking only to the cheering influence 
of religion on its most favourable side— an influence that may 
be exerted m a vanety of ways— we may call his aspirations and 
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hopes for a bright future to the race, a religion of humanity. 
To hold up an ideal that involves no contradictions to our 
knowledge, to inspire and elate the mind, oppressed by the 
• dulness and the hardships of the present life, — will be accepted 
by many as comfort of the spiritual kind, the real analogue of 
religion. And something of this effect is undoubtedly produced 
by Mill’s later writings. With all this, however, the fact 
remains, that in everything characteristic of the creed of 
Christendom, he was a thorough-going negationist. He ad- 
mitted, neither its truth nor its utility. His estimate of its best 
side is given in the remark to a friend under domestic sorrow — 
“To my mind the only permanent value of religion is in 
lightening the feeling of total separation which is so dreadful 
in a real grief”. 



Chapter V, 


CHARACTER AND INFLUENCE. 

O N Mills general character, little remains for me to sa). 

His writings, his career, his numerous critics, and last, 
but not least, his Autohto^aph) , Ime sufTicicntlj sho^n vhat 
manner of min he wxs An> additionil contribution is jus* 
tifiablc mainlj on the supposition of enabling us better to seize 
the central features, and to maVc the whole more consistent 
throughout. There are, morcoscr, some anonnlous passages in 
his life, upon which the List word has not jet been said. 

Mill had, I believe, a very fine constitution phjsicallj His 
father’s brain \ias encased in an admirable framework. His 
muscle was good to the last, and his nutntnc i) 0 \\ers failed 
only m consequence of a strain that thej should nc\er ha\e 
been subjected to The nervous sjstem was habit uillj kept at 
a high tension all through , this cannot be done for nothing 
The general cast of his mental powers was high in all the 
regions of mind. With a predominance of Intellect, he had 
great power of U ill, and unusual depth of 1 cchng He had pre- 
eminently the sanguine temperament Whenever the general 
system was m working order, enjoyment was with him the 
natural result. He was, I think, bom for a happj life, if 

he had got only tolerably fair plaj It was not the fault of 
nature that he was so often in the depths his power of 
recovery attests the vital force of the sjstera. 

There can be bttle hesitation as to the specialities of his 
Intellect These were soon brought out by his early education, 
so far as books could do it Every species of literature waS 
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presented to his mind ; and, while he imbibed something of all, 
it soon became evident that science was his forte. He had an 
intellect for the abstract and the logical, out of all proportion 
to his hold of the concrete, and the poetical. His attempts at 
writing poetry could be little more than memory working upon 
the hooks that he had read, 'while their impression was fresh. 
He never attained to picturesqueness in the smallest degree ; 
he could no doubt have succeeded by set purpose,' but he had 
other matters to attend to. He was but moderately endowed 
with the faculty of language as such ; the undoubted excellence 
of his mature style was arrived at by a series of efforts that 
may well be celebrated among triumphs of perseverance, 

I think it perhaps a fortunate adjustment, to have possessed 
merely enough verbal power to give adequate expression to his 
thoughts, and not enough to make an artist to the extent 
occasionally realized even with great philosophers. That the 
thinking faculty, pure and simple, should have the predomi- 
nating share of his intellectual force, was the condition of his 
peculiar subtlety as a thinker. Plato, Bacon, Berkeley, Hume, 
Perrier, and others, paid for the goodness of their style, by 
some inferiority of their thoughts. Aristotle and Kant were 
perhaps at the other extreme \ their gifts of style were unequal 
to the adequate presentation of their ideas. 

Mill had not much memory for detail of any kind. He had 
read a vast quantity of history, of fiction, of travels and inci- 
" dents ; but you would not be aware of the fact from his conver- 
sation'' orxfrom his writings. Neither in the illustration of 
doctrines, nor for figurative allusions, was he ready at repro- 
. ducing facts in the concrete. He was, as a youth, well read in 
the Greek and Roman classics, but he scarcely ever made a 
happy original quotation. By express study, and frequent 
reference, he had amassed a store of facts bearing on political 
or sociological doctrines ; and these he had at full command. 

The enormous devotion of his early years to book study 
interfered with his activity as an observer of facts at first hand, ’ 
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whether m the phj-sical, or m the mental world. He did, 
nucrthclcss, show a considerable waVcfulncss to wliat went on 
within his circle, >ct with decided limitations. He could Ime 
imbibed ph)-sical facts with asidit), if his arcumiianccs had 
been fasourablc, but his opportunities were \cr) few He was 
|ierhaps all the more disposed to notice mental and soaal facts, 
and it IS wonderful how man) of these he took hold of, m the 
remissions of book stud) Of course, the hrger mass of 
soaological details had to be gathered through I>ooks , ) ct a 
certain quanlit) of personal obscnalion was needed as a basis 
for comprehending those that came b) the other sources. His 
power of ps)cliotogical obscrsaiion was also good, and sened 
him both as a theoretical ps)chologi5t, and as a practical philo 
sopher, more cspccull) m ethics, and m politics. 

^Vc come fmall) to the great distinguishing feature of such a 
mind as his the nch storage of pnnciplcs, doctnnes, generalities 
ofcscT) degree, o\cr several wide departments of knowledge. 
Pnnaplcs liad to be imbibed m copious draughts all through 
his education , the collision, combination, harmonizing, of these 
constitutes speculative insight, and conducts to original 
thinking To read the productions of saentific men to enter 
into the discussion of abstract themes with kindred minds, to 
excogitate and to reduce to writing new attempts at generalising 
from the facts, — such arc the exercises of the discursive or 
scientific mmd , and the natural avidity for those exercises is 
the test of the saentific endowment Mill laid up m his 
capacious mind a varict) of things, but, with all his getting, 
he got this special understanding— the understanding of pnn 
apPes If } Oil n anted, St any time, to commend jourse/f to 
his favourable regards, >ou had but to start a doctnnal dis 
cussion — to bnng a new /c^s to his view 

With what success he plied his speculative facult), what were 
the hnes of his peculiar force, how far he rose above or fell 
below other speculators, — his books alone w ill tcstif) , and all 
of them have been freely and almost exhaustively aiticizcd for 
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those very questions. He is generally admitted to combine 
originality and clearness as only very few men have done. 
The attempts to undervalue his reputation on either head have 
met with little countenance. , Tried by an absolute stan- 
dard, he may be found defective at points ; but who is entitled 
to cast the first stone? What other speculator from the 
beginning of philosophy has been equally original, and yet 
more uniformly precise, logical, and intelligible? He could 
split hairs with any scholastic. He could discern flaws in the 
closest dialectic ; or turn the flank of the most circumspect 
disputant. Unless I am greatly deceived, time will not impair 
the fascination of that subtle intellect. The number of men 
that can handle such weapons can never be so great as to 
render his writings a superfluity ; and, even when his doctrines 
shall have been more highly worked up, by other thinkers, his 
manner of putting them will be looked back upon with curious 
interest. 

He himself speaks with not unbecoming pride of his being 
always open to new views. To the last, he continued (he says) 
to learn and to unlearn. Of no man can this be stated 
absolutely. Yet Mill stood very high on the point of receptive- 
ness. He did not shut up his mind to new impressions at forty. 
This, however, was merely another form of his anxiety to 
know whatever could be said by any one upon any question. 
Wishing always to do his very best, he neglected no available 
means. Before beginning to produce, he took ample time to 
absorb; and, better than most men, hit the happy mean 
between haste and procrastination. He might have occasionally 
improved his work by a little more elaboration, but the loss in 
quantity would not have been compensated by the dilfcrence 
in quality. 

He tells us, in conne.\ion with his readings at Grote’s house, 
that he “ dated from these conversations my own real inaugura- 
tion as an original and independent thinker. It was also 
through them that I acquired, or very much strengthened, a 
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mcntil IjabU to TkJuch I attribute all tbit I liavc c\cr done, or 
c\cr sinll do, m si>cctibilion , tint of never arcepling Inlf* 
solutions of difticuUics as compklc, never aliandoning a 
purzlc, but again and again returning to U until tt wus cleared 
up, never allowing obscure corners of a sulijcct to remain 
uneviilorcd, becatisc tbc) did not api>ear imjvoiianl; never 
thinking tint I pcrfccilj understood anj I^art of a subject until 
I understood the whole” 'I his proceeds uj>on a large 
assumption, namely, tint he abva>s knew when he had at* 
tamed to a complete solmton, which, b> the verj nature of 
things a man can seldom be quite .sure of I consider 
tliat be made one great stroke m lus ibcorj of tbe S)llDgisni ; 
that It vras more than a half solution, but )ct \ns not 
the whole. So, m other things We arc rarcl) m a posi- 
tion to sa) that we have finished a problem, a succession 
of thinkers is required for ever) great advance, and wlioevcr 
feels he can make one step need not wait till he can make all 
the rest, The only rexson for hesitation is the uncertainly 
whether It IS a step 

Another somewhat remarkable avowal m Mills estimate of 
himself IS contained m llic long passage (Auhbw:xaphy^ p 
242), where he describes the influence of his wife upon his 
intellectual productiveness. ” During the greater part of my 
literary life I have pctfomied the ofilcc lO relation to her, which 
from a rather carlj period I had considered as the most useful 
part that I was qualified to take m the domain of thought, that 
of an inlcTpreter of original thmkcrs, jtnd mediator between 
them and the public, for I had ahiajs a humble opinion of 
mj own powers as an original thinker, excejit m abstract 
science (logic, mclaph)sics, and the theoretic principles of 
political economy and politics), but thought mjsclf much 
superior to most of m} contemporaries m willingness and 
ability to learn from everjbody, as I found hardlj any one 
who made such a point of examining what was said m defence 
of all opinions, however new or however old, in the conviction 
xo 
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that even if they were errors there might be a substratum of 
truth underneath them, and that in any case the discovery of 
what it was that made them plausible, would be a benefit to 
truth.” The parenthesis is truly remarkable. A man is to 
think humbly of himself as an original thinker, provided his » 
originality does not extend beyond Logic, Metaphysics, and 
Social Philosophy ! How many more subjects would have been 
necessary to establish the claim ? One would naturally suppose 
the point to be, how much did he do in these three domains ? 

If he did everything that many of us are willing to give him 
credit for, he was an original thinker, and had few superiors, 
and not many equals. Willingness to learn is a very good 
thing, and was a part of his merits and a condition of his 
success ; but it is not under all circumstances necessary to 
original thinking, and certainly would not of itself constitute 
originality. Unless there be decided innate force, an over- 
susceptibility to other people’s views rather extinguishes than 
promotes invention. Had Mill been less disposed to learn and 
unlearn, he must, with his powers of mind, have been still an 
oiiginal thinker, although in a somewhat different way. He 
himself contributes a curious and interesting illustration of this 
very point. To my mind, the best piece of work that he ever 
did, was the Third Book of the Logic — Induction. Now, he 
tells us how fortunate he w'as in having finished this Book 
before reading Comte. That is to say, unassisted invention 
gave a better result than he would have attained by taking 
Comte into partnership from the beginning. 

I must still farther qualify Mill’s claim to receptiveness, 
by adverting again to what I consider his gi-eatest theoretical 
errors as a scientific thinker. The first is — his doctrine of the 
natural equality of men. On this subject he w'as, in my 
opinion, blind to a whole region of facts. He inherited the 
nristake from his father, and could neither learn nor unlearn, 
in regard to it. The other error was perhaps less to be won- 
dered at ; I mean the disregard of the physical conditions of 
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life. He might Intc ctlucatct! Iiim«elf out of this 
error, hut he ntner duL I do not mean to sa) tint lie midc 
no allowanced for the pliplcal element of our being j my con- 
tention is, tint he did not allovv nlnl c\cr)* comjKicnl physio- 
lf>g;ldt would non afi’rm to l>c the ficis. 1 am afnid tint, on 
jKXh tht-M; errors, hn fechn^ts opcnied in |,inng his mind 
a Idas. \\ !\atcs cr be the explanation, the effect was practically 
injunous. 

In common anth his father. Sir Walter Scott, and many* 
others, 1 e held that litcnturc and philosojih) should not \>c 
resoned to as a means of livelihood ; lint ficoplc should dcriac 
their stihsjstcnrc from some of the common \ orations, and 
srorh at the higher themes in leisure hours. In a transition , 
time, when a man of very original news in philosophy, or in 
sociologa, lias little chance of being hstcncil to, it svould lie a 
mistaVc to dcjicnd for one's hxellliood on wTiiing Ixwks. Tlic 
same objection docs not appl> to httniure. Anj man whose \ 
genius lies mstjle can make a Ining avnh coniiiarntiae case; 
such a nnn arould not better his condition h) sening eight 
hours a-da) in a counting house, and using the few remaining 
bouts for htenry arorL Mucli of course dcjacnds on the 
occuiniion. Mill himself was nominall) cnpged six hours 
a-day ; hut probablj nc\cr gaac more than the half of that time 
to his office routine. Ills two great works— -the Zee^Vand the 
yV/r/ror/ /Tremwy — were, I may say, written during his office 
hours. If he had been sera mg under a pnaatc master, he 
would not have been alloaaed to giac up his business time to 
extraneous worL Grole took a much better measure of the 
situation of a business man with erudite tastes. He found that • 
avhile engaged m the work of the banking house, he could not 
onlj pursue an cxicnsuc course of reading, but also aaork up 
cssajs on limited subjects; jet when he began the Herculean 
labour of remodelling the entire Jit story cf GrecUy he needed 
to hat'c lus whole time at his disposal, for tavdae jean*. 
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It was remarked by De Morgan, that if Newton had remained 
at Cambridge, Mathematical Science might have been advanced 
a century. So, if the two Mills had been wholly exempted 
from official work, I have little doubt that all the speculative 
portions of Logic, Psychology, Politics, and Political Economy 
would have been put forward at least a generation. It- so 
happened that their official duties opened up for them a sphere 
of public usefulness, and perhaps made them more practical in 
their views ; but, if they had been freed from all such labours, 
which perhaps others could have performed with the benefit of 
their lights, they would have given an impetus to speculation 
much beyond what we can now assign to them. By endeavour- 
ing to combine work for a livelihood with original research in 
philosophy, they brought upon themselves premature exhaustion, 
and vitiated their theories of life by shaping them under the 
perverting influence of shattered frames. 

It is now time to turn to the Moral side of Mill’s character. 
In what has been said on his intellect, moral and emotional 
elements have been assumed. The general impression made 
on the world by this part of his character has been highly 
^favourable, on the whole. The generosity of his disposition 
{manifested itself in many forms, and in high degrees ; while it 
klso had its limitations. 

The entire total of the emotional aspect of human character 
comprehends the whole circle of sensibilities, tastes, likings, and 
the way that those are modified by sympathy and the sense of 
duty. These are the motives to action, and their relative 
strength and preponderance can be best judged by action or 
conduct. Nevertheless, we must, as I conceive, take account 
of Activity as a separate and independent factor, and form some 
estimate of it on its account. I said, with reference to James 
Mill, that Intellect and Will were dominant over Feeling. 
Perhaps, of the, son, we may 'say that there was a more nearly 
equal balance of all the three functions. The element of Will, 
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vjcwct! apart from ^ircnf’Oi of tlic pure ^pontincous 

m lum tDO» vrjthoui Uiat he couK! not !n\c 
lyren ruch a pcnastcnt we tier At the ’i-tmc time, I am dis 
pot<yl lo \k\ ctcihtt his suj>cn!iundtnt cncfjs’) indacfuii} hid 
Its brpest source m the strtn^ili of his feelings. 1 onre made 
tJ c Tcnnih to him rc^^ardinit the smirresof cnerp) of clianctcr, 
lint these were either mtunl fulnt's of Mpour, or else cxnic- 
mml through stimulrtion lie sa d quickij — “ITierc slimu 
Lition IS wfiat jtcof Ic neser su/Tcicnllj illow for It is ustnH) 
CIS) enough to dLicnmm, which of the two sources is oj>cntnc 
III an) nutked case llic extreme dcjicndcncc on siimuhtton 
IS shosvTi li) the tcndcncs to total quic*ccnce when mouses are 
tnnting. Mill no doul i had a goosl hut not execssnt, spon 
(anc ts , and he lud \cf) Lirgc emotional siisceptihilities that 
made him prc'cmmcntl) a ivorkcr We are now to see what 
these sverc. 

I am not smgubr in the opinion lint in the so-called sensual 
feelings he was l>cIow as trifle , that m fact he was not a good 
rtprcscntative sjKCimcn of hunianu) in respect of these , and 
«^c3rctly did justice to tliem in his theories. He was not an 
ascetic in anj sense, he dcsircsl that ever) genuine siiscepti 
hiht) to pleasure should be turned to account so fir as it did 
not interfere with belter plensurcs, but he made light of the 
diflicuU) of controlling the sexual apjictitc He was exceed 
ingl) temperate as regarded the table, there was nothing of 
the gourmand supendded to his health) appetite. To Imc ^ 
seen his simple breakfast at the India House, and to couple 
with that his entire n}}<!tinencc from cat/irg or drinking till ins 
plain dinner at six o clock, — would be decisiv c of his moderation 
m the pleasures of the palate. 

Of his pleasures through the car and the C)C, not much can be 
said, until we take into account all the associated circumstances 
that render these two senses the avenues of the greater part of 
our diicf gratifications He had a musical car, and gave some 
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attention to music in his early life. His ear for articulate 
cadence, elocution, and oratory, was in no wise distinguished. 
His colour-sense was not inconsiderable ; I have heard him 
say that, as a child, he had a very great pleasure in bright 
colours, I doubt, however, whether this susceptibility in him 
could really be called high ; it did not reach the point of the 
artist or picturesque poet ; if it had, his facult/ for the abstract 
plight have been submerged thereby. It was enough to make a 
perceptible element in his taste for scenery ; but, generally, he 
seemed to care very little for coloured elTects, 

We need to dive into the depths of our emotional nature, 
to reach the main sources of his pleasures and the springs of 
his conduct. The Tender Feeling must in him have been 
very considerable. He was, throughout, affectionate, genial, 
kindly. After his first great physical crisis, when his activity 
and ambition no longer sufficed for his support, he had recourse 
to his tender susceptibilities, which had previously perhaps been 
cramped and confined, although not wholly dormant He had 
not the sociable feeling in the form of large indiscriminate 
outpourings, and boundless capability of fellowship, A certain 
kindliness towards people in general, with a deep attachment to 
a few, was his peculiar mode ; this, probably, took much less 
out of him — drew less upon his mental resources as a whole, 
than the other form of sociability. He formed few close friend- 
ships, and was absorbed very early by his one great attachment 

The Tender feeling is necessarily an element in poetry, 
scenery, history, and indeed Fine Art generally. It is the 
beginning, but not the consummation, of our interest in man- 
kind — the philanthropic impulse of great benefactors. Kind- 
ness to animals was a characteristic fonn in Mill, as it was in 
Bentham, who also had a great fund of natural tenderness, 
although wayward in manifesting it. 

There is great difficulty in arriving at the precise degree of 
the fundamental or elementary emotions in almost any mind, 
still more in Mill, who, by training or 'culture, was a highly 
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complex product The remirh is applicable to the Tender 
fttlmg MCwcd m its ultimitc form , and even more to the other 
great source of human emotion — the Malevolent or Frascible 
feeling Unless conspicuomly present, or conspicuousl) absent, 
the amount of the feeling m the elementary shape can with 
dilhcult) be estimated in a character notable for growth, and for 
complication of impulses. In Mill, all the coarse, crude forms*' 
of angry passion were entirely wanting He never got into a 
rage. His pleasures of malevolence, so far as existing, were of 
a very refined nature. Only m the punishment of ofilnders 
against his fdlow men, did he indulge revengeful sentiment 
He could, on occasions, be very severe m his judgments and 
denunciations , but vulgar calumnj, abuse, hatred for the mere 
sake of hatred, w ere completely crucified in him He spent a 
large part of his life in polemics , and his treatment of oppo- 
nents was a model of the ethics of controversy The delight 
in victory was with him a genial, hearty chuckle, and no more 

Taking emotional and sensuous elements together, we may 
recount his chief tastes and diversions, irrespective of syonpathy 
proper, which adds a new and all important fact of character 

The love of scenery, m connexion with touring excursions, 
was stimulated from an early date, and indulged m to the last 
Whether he had a refined judgment of scenic cfTcUs, from an 
artists point of view, I am unable to saj He did not become 
poetically inspired by nature, like Shelley or Wordsworth , 
perhaps he enjoyed it none the less He made little use of 
hts vaned travels by allusions, or figures in his composition 
His enjoyment of the concrete did not render his style much 
less abstract than it would have been although, like Kant, he 
had never left home 

His taste for plant collecting began m Prance, under George 
Bcntham, and was continued through life. It served him m 
those limited excursions, m the neighbourhood of London, 
that he habitually kept up for the needs of recreation I may 
be mistaken, but it seems to me, that this taste belongs to a 
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Ik a railway to llri^’hlon ; '^carrcly an> one whicli could 
l>e ron'uucttil woiild Ik con\ciucnt 10 inch a multitude of 
[Vernons or lilelj to Ik <0 jitofitablc to the ^tdnctilicrs. lint 
of lie fnc T 5 %al line^ which Iiaic Ikcu projK^cd, two, tf not 
ihrcc, and j»iruaibrly Sicplic neon’s, would, to a pent degree, 
anmhdatc the peculnr Inraut) of a ^iK)t unnvallcd tn the world 
for the cxquioteut-^S comhinctj wjih the accciMljjIit), of its 
inttiral $ctncf>' : the xalc of Ntnhur), at the foot of Ilox IIilL 
Vet into the head of lurdl) one Mender of ibrlwmcnt cloca it 
apjKar to lu\c come, that ihia consideration ought to weigh 
one feather, cacn on the question of prcfcitncc among a \aricty 
of lines m other rtsi>eci!» piolwbl) alwut equal m thtir advan- 
tages Yet tl>c<e men ha\c soted ,-{^11,000 of the iKoplc’s 
money for two C-orreygicn, and many thousands more for a 
huildm;; to pit them in, and will hold forth h> the hour at>out 
encouraging ilic fine arts, and refining die minds of the people 
by the pleasures of mngination. ^\c ‘ce, bj this contrast, 
what amount of real taste, real wi'fi to ctiltnatc in (he i>eop!c 
the cajwictly of enjoying l>eauty, or real rapacit) for enjoying h 
thcntsch-cs, IS concerned m this jirofusc expenditure of public 
money; although two thirds of these men would shout in 
chorus against ‘jiolitical economists’ and * utthtarnns ’ for 
Insing no imagination, and desjusmg that faculty in others. 
The truth is, that m this country the sense of beauty, ns a 
national charactcnstic, scarcely exists. What is mistaken for 
it is the Listc for costliness, and for w hates er has a costly 
appearance." 

The passage is a long one; but it illustrates Mill in other 
points txrsides his love of scenery. I cannot help thinking that 
jus sweeping condemnation of Members of Parliament generally 
is a little oscrdonc. 

One other anecdote is worth preserving. A number of years 
ago, Piccadilly was widened by taking a slice off the Green 
Ibrk. A row of trees was included in the addition ; and, in 
all probsbilily, these would ha\c been cut down. Lord Lincoln 
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was then chief Commissioner of Woods and Forests. Mill 
intervened at the right moment, and, I believe by the mediation 
of Charles Buller, induced Lord Lincoln to preserve the row 
as they now remain at the street edge of the foot pavement. 

Setting aside for the moment the interests that grew out of 
his intellectual capabilities and work generally, we may remark 
upon his sesthetic sensibilities as a whole. Hi^ earliest favourite 
books were those relating to characters renowned for heroism 
and strength. I do not think that this persisted through life to 
a marked degree. He qualified his admiration of strength 
with the use made of it ; and thoroughly concurred in Crete’s 
estimate of Alexander the Great. Csesarism was his abomina- 
tion, Pericles, I should suppose, was his greatest hero or 
antiquity. Greece was the home of his affections in the ancient 
world. 

His poetic tastes, as they revealed themselves after his great 
crisis, are beyond my powers to analyze or explain. Soon after 
I knew him, he endeavoured to make me interested in Words- 
worth, and pointed out the poems that I should begin with ; but 
his efforts were for the time unsuccessful. He seemed to look 
upon Poetry as a Religion, or rather as Religion and Philosophy 
|in one. He took strongly to Tennyson, and was able to discern 
■at once those beauties that the general world have since agreed 
(upon ; but his obtuseness to Shakespeare would suggest doubts 
as to his feeling for poetic effects of the kind that represent 
qmre poetry, apart from either religion or philosophy, I never 
could make sure whether the highest genius of style attracted 
him, without pointing some moral, or lending itself to a truth ; 
yet, I found from one of his letters at a late period of his life, 
that he continued to read Carlyle with pleasure, after ceasing 
to care anything for his doctrinal views. His thorough masteiy 
of the French language enabled him to enjoy the masterpieces 
of French prose. At an early stage, he read the French wits 
for improving his style ; and it has seemed to me a curious slip 
of memory that he never mentions, in the Autobiography, Paul 
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Ix)m5 Courier, whose wiitj turns he often quoted with gusto 
He tsas clnmicd with George Sand, os i matter of course , and 
the thctoiic of Victor Hugo was not strong for him Yet his 
doctrinal luanings came out cacn with tht 1 rcnch romancists 
I can rcmcmlKr going with him to BaiUilrea shop in Regent 
Street, after the puhlicalion of the P^ltUcal Fmonyy to direct 
copies to he sent to I Uptne Sue and George Sand , his reason 
being, that their no\cls were impregnated with social theories, 
and lh<rc he i>artl) sjmpathiscd nilh, and partlj desired to 

ICCtlf} 

We cannot proceed farther without including the Sjmpathctic 
element in character, which should be aicivcd apart from mere 
emotion, It being so easily confounded nith tender feeling 
There IS m ever) one a certain strength of the sjmpathctic 
disiwsition, and a certain limited number of channels \\ herein 
It flows, Mliat actual I) comes to the surface is a result of the 
conflict between the natural force of s)inpaih) (a h} pothciical 
quantit)) and the purcl) egotistic impulses Now there is no 
doubt tluat Mill had a highlj s}mpithctrc nature, hut u had 
aery decided limits It must ha\e operated at once as a 
restraint on the growth of egotism, a quality \cr> little pro- 
nounced in his character Placed early in life m an occiqiation 
avhich soon gas e him comparatne opulence, he was rendered 
content as far as regarded means, and thus remosed from the 
struggle for subsistence. He had made up his mind that his 
writings would not bring him monc), and for a time not caen 
fame, so that he was more than satisfied with his success as an 
author He avas absolutely aaithout any feeling of rnalry, or 
jealousy of other mens success His originality and fecundity 
of ideas would not have exempted him so completely from the 
dread of being anticipated m his discoacnes, or baulked of his 
credit, had he not possessed a fund of generosity of character, 
for aahich sympathy is another name He poured himself out 
in conversation, and Ins ideas were caught up and used, with 
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or without acknowledgment ; but he never disturbed himself 
one way or other. Of this part of his character, I tan speak 
absolutely, and not by a figure of speech, under which we may 
turn a part into a whole. In other virtues, he had his limits, 
but in this he had none. 

What was the extent of his generosity in money gifts and 
assistance, I cannot tell. It may have been considerable, but 
would never have been known from himself ; the Comte 
correspondence tells us what he was prepared to do for Comte, 
at the worst conceivable moment for his own circumstances. 
But cases -are known where he came to the relief of authors in 
their difficulties with publishers. I have heard him say 
generally that he considered it a very good way of helping a 
young author, to offer to bear the risk of the publisher’s loss, in 
the first instance. Mr. Herbert Spencer mentions an offer of 
this kind made to him, at a time when he was on the eve of 
suspending the publication in numbers of his great serial work. 
He did something of the same kind for me, when Parker 
wished to delay publishing my volume — The Evioiions and the 
Will. On condition of immediate publication, he offered a 
guarantee against loss, which had the effect without being called 
into play. 

j Another point of conduct where his merits were absolute, 

I had reference to fidelity in engagements, punctuality, and 
Ithorough reliableness, when he pledged his word. He never, 
to my knowledge, failed in any matter where people counted 
on him. I remember his having an important communication 
to make, by a given day, to the Women’s Suffrage Committee, 
To obviate the possibility of miscarriage, he despatched a dupli- 
cate by a different channel. 

Continuing our criticism of the generous or altruistic side of 
Mill’s nature, we may single out his treatment of opponents^ 
'"■in his life-long controversial warfare. There are very few cases 
indeed, where he failed to put forward the whole strength of 
the arguments that he was contending against ; and his manner 
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ruh imtiting controvcrsnirsts is cxictl) stated m the preface 
to hts Discussions thus — 

“ Onl) a small mimlicr of these jxapers arc controacrsiah and 
m but two [the Scdg^nch and Wicwcll articles) am I aware of 
anjthing liVc asjxintj of tone. In both these cases some 
degree of it was juMifiable, as I was defending maligned doc- 
inncsor mdniduaU, against unmcrtlcd onslaughts b) ^aersons 
who, on the csadcncc afTorded b> themseUus, avtre m no 
respect enmied to su m judgment on them anti the same 
misrepresentations ha\c been and still arc so incessantly 
reiterated b) a crowd of writers, that emphatic protests against 
them arc as needful now as when the papen. in question were 
first amtten M) adaersanes, too, wtre men not ihtmschcs 
remarkable for mild treatment of opjxmcnls, and quite capable 
of holding their own m an) form of renewing or pamphleteer 
ing polemics. I believe that I base m no case fouglit with 
other than fair weapons, and an) strong expressions winch I 
have used were extorted from me b) m\ subject, not prompted 
by ibe smallest feeling of jicrsonal ill will towards m) antn- 
gomsts *’ 

We must cmpliattcally claim for him the merit of being, 
throughout his whole life, a scckc r ^n*' To be found in 

error was no alTront to his amour fropre lie was not afraid 
to encounter an able opponent , simplj because to change an 
opinion, under the force of new facts or reasonings was not only 
not repugnant, it was welcome. His opinions were m marked 
opposition to his worldly interests, as his father’s had been He 
did not pubhcl) avow his dissent from the orthodox) of the 
count!) , but It was well enough known in a very wide private 
circle, and could be inferred from his published vv ritings He had 
long determined to throw off the mask entirely, when the time 
should be ripe for it He intended, he said, to expend all the 
reputation he got by his books m upholding unpopular opinions, 
and was prevented from an earlier avowal of these, solely by 
thejcircumstance that the silent course of opinion was serving 
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the interests of progress better than any violent^shock, on his 
part would have done. Courage was a quality he was never 
deficient in j the reason being that he was ready to incur 
the sacrifice that it necessarily involves. Perhaps, with one 
exception, the most signal example of his courage was the 
composition of the Essay on Theism. It was a more extra- 
ordinary revelation of departure from opinions that he had been 
known to maintain, than had been his Bentham and Coleridge 
articles ; and, while it might be grateful to some of his friends 
and the opposite to others, it was certainly hard to reconcile 
with his former self. 

These aspects of his character properly connect themselves 
with the great central peculiarity of an ardent public spirit, 
contracted under his father’s influence and fostered by his own 
natural dispositions. He is admitted on all hands to have 
had a pure and genuine love of his kind. It was the key to 
his life-long exertions ; and had the very minimum of inter- 
mixture with purely personal ambition. He cordially sympa- 
pathized with every form of improvement ; and did whatever 
lay in him to aid the contrivers of new and beneficial schemes. 
He was a strong supporter of Mr. Chadwick’s Poor Law and 
Sanitary legislation. He was quite exultant when the Peel 
Government of 1841 acquiesced in the Penny Postage, which 
Peel had at first opposed. He gave a willing hand to any 
plausible projects of improvement. His taking up of Hare’s 
scheme of representation was a notable illustration of his readi- 
ness to embrace proposals that he had no hand in suggesting. 
If anything, he was perhaps too eager and hopeful, and prone 
to be led away by fair promises ; his natural temperament was 
confiding rather than sceptical ; when he had not knowledge 
enough to check what other people said, he was ready to take 
them at their word. 

It is, then, to his zeal for the welfare of mankind, that jve 
must refer the direction of his pursuits and the intensity of his 
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hlwufs. lie Vnew wliat li« otm ca^vvlnlhici were. ftn<l pbeeJ 
them ficety at the sen lee of his fellow according to hh 

Iktvi lights. Htt ia«,te<, pleasures, nr lilmgs, must now Ik: 
Tcsncwe^!, with the addition of the sjTiiiwthctic or ahrtit^fic 
element. We muM add, to the iwnts ahead) n-imal, the active 
jvonion of his duracicr— the delight m the exertion of hia 
faculties, and in the prtnpcct of public good accniing therefronu 
He had, to l^egin with, a p!c.isurc, of quite unusual amount, in 
the putting forth of hts sixxuUnxc jxiwcrs, l>oth in conversation 
and in wnimg. Consjdcnng the high st.andvrd of excellence 
he liad achieves!, not simply in the invention, but also in the 
expression and cblwration, of his ideas, 1 am astonished at his 
avowraU of suvumed pleasure m writing He used to say that 
the licginning of a worV. cost him a goal deal of labour and 
pain; but when he was fairly launches!, his en;ov merit of the 
task predominated over the tod. His severe early training 
|>crhipv contributed to this rare .amt enviable endowment. He, 
more than once, to iny recollection, after two or three months* 
touring in summer, retired to Avignon, to leave a pf 

nvcit ; namely, to vnaic a booL 
Such was the egoistic side of his work, .and was of course 
somewhat strongly expressed. To account fully for his many 
labours, we must also view the altruistic side. This was the 
fixed idea that he came into the world not to «cnc Immclf, but 
to serve his race ; and tint idleness, except as the condition of 
renewed bliour, was cul[nblc and base. His favourite text 
was — ^'Fhe night cometh wlicn no man can worL Here is an 
interesting remark in a letter to Tliornion, in iSOo. 'I hornton 
liad l>ccn to sec Oxford, .and Mill recalls hts own visit twenty 
5 cars licfore, .and sa)s--“In that s,anie hohd.ay I completed 
the first draft of my Zegrc, .and had, for the first time, the feel- 
ing that I had now actually accomplished something—thai one 
ccrt.iin portion of my life’s work was done”. I understand 
that, on the night of Ids death, wlien he wus informed that he 
would not recover, he calmly said—** My work is done”. 
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Although his services to the public were spread over his'^^ife, 
in alternation with tracts of recreation and pure enjoyment, and 
although they were, to an unusual degree, pleasurable in the 
performance, yet I do not doubt that he could, if necessary, 
have given still greater proofs of his disinterestedness and zeal 
for humanity. He could have embraced a much more self- 
denying career ; like Howard, in Bentham’s felicitous eulogy, 
he might have “ lived an apostle, and died a martyr ”, 

I must now endeavour to point out what were the more 
conspicuous shortcomings of the generous or sympathetic side 
of Mill’s nature. Everyone’s sympathies come to a stop 
somewhere ; and a character is not completely stated without 
assigning the limit. I am not speaking of the case where 
antagonism is a necessary consequence of attachment; we 
must be enemies to those that make enemies of us. I allude 
to cases where I believe Mill’s sentiments may be fairly con- 
sidered as excessive and uncalled for. Had his judgment of 
the circumstances been perfect, the severity might have been 
right ; but he at times assumed too readily his own infallibility, 
and condemned people accordingly. In the Autobiography, he 
recants the harshness of his judgment upon the radical leaders 
of the years following the Reform Bill ; yet 'he does not apolo- 
gize for such language as the following. I quote from the Life 
of Fonblanqtte : — 

“ In 1838 these differences [among the Radicals] appear to 
have become more serious ; and we find Fonblanque reproach- 
ing Mill with identifying himself with the “ Grote conclave” 
and the “philosophical Radicals,” and Mill, in defending 
himself against the charge, repudiating the doctrines of Grote 
and his coterie, as “ persons whom I have nothing to do with, 
and to whose opinions you are far more nearly allied than I 
am. . . . There may be such a conclave, but I know 

nothing of it, for I have never been within the door of Grote’s 
house in Eccleston Street, and have been for the last few years 
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completely frurn lint lmu<cl)olA Immctlblcly after 

lAirii ). KttwU'A (Icclimtion I itietl to roux them, and went 
to a mecttnij of m(Ml of the leading patlnmcntaiy KadicaU at 
MolcM^onhs from whicJi I came a«*ay, they IhinVIng me, I 
finq% almo'l mid, and I ihinVing them craven. I do not 
ctccpl Htrte, or Warhnrton.or Hume, all of whom were there. 
I cArept none hut ^Iole^vt^,)r^h and Ix-adrr, ti^o raw Ikjja ; and 1 
a'.^UTc jnu, «hcn I told them wlial I thought should l>c done by 
men of sjunt and real practtcahcM of character, I Ind perfect 
pround for feeling ndl awurcii that they would not do it/' 

1 ihtnV hi? halntual i«ay of sinraVin,: of rn,;bnd, the Knglish 
I»coj>le, I>phsh socict), as compired with other nations, was 
j«siti\cly unjust, and scnctl no gCKxl end. 'I his rcznarlc 
occurs in tlic article on cf Ijchur. ** It is a just 

cliarpc rpjnst the Im^hdi mtion, considcral generally, that 
they do not Vnow how to Iw kind, coimcous, and considerate 
of the feelings of others. It ts their character throughout 
Kurojjc. 'rhey have much to learn from other nations in the 
arts not only of l>cmg semccahlc and amiable with grace, but 
of I>cmg fo at all" Now, it seems to me, that, with the 
standard of moral perfection in our view, a great deal may be 
said against our countrj* ; ljut, in the compirison sriih Trance, 
Germany, Italy, Spsin, and the rest, I cannot admit the 
justice of such a strain of remark. Mill had a great partiality 
for Trance, until the usurpition of l/iuis NajKileon; and his 
opinion of Tngbnd vras corre? [Kindt ngly low. His criticism of 
public men and public events seemed to me to err very' often 
on the side of severity. His denunciation of our age in 
particubr, as compared vrith former ages — " this is an age of 
weak convictions, S:c,"— is, I think, considerably misplaced, and 
savours too much of Dirljlc. There may have been ages with 
more intensity in sfvcial directions — as religious fen our, for 
cxamp!e~but I doubt if any century ever took upon itself the 
redress of so many wrongs, left untoudicd for ages, as ours has 
done. 
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His remarks (Autobiography^ p, 227) as to his withdrawal 
from general society, at the close of the political decade, 1830- 
40, have naturally exposed him to pretty sharp criticism. 
“‘General society, as now carried on in England, is so insipid 
an affair, even to the persons who make it what it is, that it is 
kept up for any reason rather than the pleasure it affords and 
so on. It is difficult to recognize the appositeness of the 
censure. General society is a very large phrase ; it comprises 
coteries where such a man as Mill would be out of his element, 
and others where he might discuss any subject, and utter any 
opinions that he pleased. It was no doubt a saving of time to 
renounce going into society j but it was accompanied with- 
some loss, for which he makes no allowance. There were 
other societies, besides the Politicjd Economy Club, where he 
could have occasionally gone with considerable profit. Before 
hazarding all the opinions contained in the Essays on Religion, 
he would have done well to have discussed them with a variety 
of persons whom it would not be difficult to name. 

In expressing himself on matters that he very much disliked, 
he was at times exceedingly sharp and plain-spoken. One 
example is given by Mr. Holyoake, in connexion with the 
population question. In other cases, I have known him very 
unceremonious in his expressions of disapproval. I never had 
any occasion to complain 'of his manner, so far as I m)'self 
was concerned; he was, on the contrary, unremittingly courteous 
as well as kind. But the things that he said to other people, 
made one feel that he might take a sudden and inexplicable 
turn. Then, it was a theory of his to be more frank and out- i 
spoken than the common notions of good-breeding would 
allow j with this qualification, that he expected to be treated 
to the same frankness in return. We must carefully exonerate 
him from rudeness of language ; his refinement and tact were 
perfect ; he could clothe a very severe remark in an unexcep- 
tionable form. For many years, he was wont to encourage 
young men to send him their productions for criticism and 
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ad\icc. He took a great deal of trouble in recommending 
sucli articles to editors; and thus helped to start not a few 
men in a htcrary oirccr. It was, 1 think, G. H. Ixwcs tliat 
mcntioncsl sending something to him, as he had often done 
before ; the |wi>cr abruptly returned without explanation. 

It smU no doubt go down to posterity as one of his charac- 
teristic traits, that he refused to see our two Ko}-al Princesses 
(ihe Crown I’rmccss of Prussia and llic Princess Alice), who 
earnestly sought an Interview, and proposed to go to Avignon 
for the purpose. We cannot aiinbuic the refusal to haughti- 
ness or pride, which was entirely foreign to him , hut, in the 
absence of the real explanation, I prefer to give no opinion 
on what would seem an uncalled for discourtesy. 

I am bound to take notice of what he calls the greatest 
friendship of his life , his relation to Mrs. Taylor, which began 
in 1S31, and led to his marrying her, twenty years later, when 
her first husband was dead. 

When I went to Ijondon m 1842, the friendship had lasted 
eleven years. It was the familiar talk of all the circle. On 
his first acquaintance with Mrs, Taylor, he introduced her to 
some of his friends, but chiefly, I think, to Carlyle, whom she 
continued to visit for a considerable time, being, as we arc told, 
one of his great admirers. Mill and she attended together 
Carlyle’s courses of laicturcs 

The connexion soon became knowm to his father, who taxed 
him with being m love with another man’s wife. He replied, 
he had no other feeling towards her, than he would have 
towards an equally able man. The answ er was unsatisfactory, 
but /inaL His father could do no more, but he expressed to 
several of his friends, his strong disapproval of the affair. 
Some attempts at remonstrance were made by others, but with 
no better result. Nothing, it was said, drew down his resent- 
ment more surely than any interference, or any remarks that 
came to his ear, on the subject. When I first knew him, he 
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was completely alienated from Mrs, Grote, while keeping up 
his intercourse with Grote himself; and as she was not the 
person to have an opinion without freely expressing it, I inferred 
that the estrangement had some reference to Mrs, Taylor, 
Mrs. Austin, too, I was told, came in for the cold shoulder ; 
and Harriet Martineau, who had special opportunities of 
knowing the history of the connexion, and also spoke her mind 
freely concerning it, was understood to be still more decisively 
under the ban.^ 

The upshot v'as that everyone of Mill’s friends abstained 
from all allusions to Mrs. Taylor, and he was equally reticent on 
his side. Her name was never mentioned in his own family. 
His manner of intercourse with her is stated generally in the 
Autobiography, p. 229, In the summer of 1842, and for some of 
the following summers, I cannot say how many, I knew that he 
went to dine with her at her husband’s house, in Kent Terrace, 
Regent’s Park, about twice a-week (Mr, Taylor himself dining 
out) ; there were certain days that he was not available for a 
w’alk with me from the India House to Kensington. Occasion- 
ally, I happened to fall upon one of these days, and we went 
together only as far as the Bank, where he took the omnibus 
for the Regent’s Park. At a later period, she was living mostly 
in the country, in a lodging (I think at Walthamstowe) with her 
daughter, then very young. I believe that, at this time, she 
was suffering from spinal injury, and had to remain on the sofa 
for several years. She ultimately recovered the power of 
walking, but was delicate in other ways, being liable to attacks 

* Miss Martineau was present at the dinner party, in Mr. Taylor’s house, in 
the city, at which Mill first met his wife. She related freely the whole of the 
circumstances, but I see no good in repeating them. Mr. Taylor \yas a mem- 
ber of the Unitarian body, and attended the chapel of W. J. Fo.’c. Mrs. Taylor 
made Fox her confidant as to her want of sympathy from her husband (to whom 
she had been married at 18), and Fox suggested her becoming acquainted with 
Mill. Fox was one of the dinner-party. Roebuck also was present. 

Mr. Taylor was, I understand, a Drysalter, or Wholesale Druggist, in Mark 
Lane ; his eldest son still carries on the business. 
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of hcrrsoningc from the lungs. During all the jears of her 
tinmigc with Mill, she properly described as an msahd. 

TI 1 C bchasiour of her husband was, in the circumstances, 
exceedingly generous. After some remonstrances and explana- 
tions, he accepted the sittniion; a modus uiends^ as the phrase 
is, was agreed upon , and ho was a consenting pirlj to the in- 
tercourse tin: .\lill dcscTilics. No doubt he and his children 
were sufferLTs b) the dncrsion of his wife’s thoughts and atten- 
tions; to what extent I will not presume to sa) • 

The first occasion when Mill ga\e pubhcit) to his admiration 
for Mrs. lajlor was in bringing out his Political I2conomy, In 
a certain number of copies, stamped “ Gift copits,” ho intro- 
duced a dedication, m the following terms, as near as I can 
remember — "To Mrs JobnT.a)lor, who, of all persons known 

• A DItotc hw joch as csiws ti Gmtisny, and In some of ihc United 
States of America wou’d Insc been t’lc bcsi thine for *^'1 parties In this anoma- 
lous iiiuauon Mill repeatedly cs posed the weakness of the commoo argu- 
ui'mts for indissolube inaTn.tge, )Tt reser ndiocai'^ dis-orcc und^r any 
conditions. Mr Mortey deUih a conversation vsith him not long before b's 
dettli dunng which he lonchcd upon this question and said he would not hue 
St raised until women had an equal voice with men In deciding iL I am afraid 
Sf St can he over till that time it vnll he over a good while longer 

Dcnthim argu-^ the question with has usual Incisiveness . and his arguments 
are rarely met. An attempt on the jxirt of WTicw cU, to meet them, is thus 
disposed of by Mill himself — 

“ Finally, Dr Whewell says—' No good ru*e can be established on tins 
subject wnihout regarding the mam-age union m a moral point of view , wathont 
assuming It as one great object of the taw to elevate and punfy men’s idea of 
manriage to lead them to look upon it ns an entire union of interests and 
feelings, enjoyments and hopes betw een the tw o parties . We cannot agree 
Sn the doctrine that it should be an olject of the law to Mead men to look 
upon* mamage as being what it is not. Neither ncniham nor any one who 
thinks with him would deny that this entire union is the complctcat ideal of 
marriage , but tt is bad philosophy to speak of a relation as if it always teitr 
the best thing that it possibly can iW and then infer that when it is notonously 
not such as in an immense majority of cases and even when it b the extreme 
contrary, as in a considerable minority. It should nevcnlieless be treated exactly 
as if the fact corresponded with the theory Tlie liberty of divorce is contended 
for, because marriages are not what Dr WTiewcIl says they should be looked 
upon as being , because a choice made by an incxpcnenccd person, and not 
allowed to l« corrected cannot, except by a happy acadcat, realise the condi- 
boas essential to this complete union." 
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to the author, is the most highly qualified, either to originate 
or to appreciate speculation on social advancement, this work 
is, with the highest respect and esteem, dedicated.” He tells 
us that he wished to prefix this, dedication to the published - 
copies, but she disliked it. 

Although, like everybody else, I had always avoided any 
allusion to Mrs. Taylor, I thought that he had now, of his own 
accord, introduced her name to his friends, and that to 
continue ignoring her existence was mistaken delicacy. I 
accordingly did venture to speak of her, and drew him out 
into a eulogy of her extraordinary powers. The phrase that 
chiefly survives in my memory is — she was , an- “apostle of 
progress ”. He spoke with great vehemence, and seemed not 
at”all to dislike my broaching the subject. I believe no one 
else made the same use of the occasion ■ and I was considered 
to have done a very rash thing. I confess, I did not feel dis- 
posed to renew the reference very often : I alluded to her again 
only two or three times, and not till after their marriage. He 
asked no one, so far as I know, to visit her. Grote would 
have most cordially paid his respects to her, had he 
known it would have been agreeable ; but he did not receive 
any intimation to that effect, and never saw her either before or 
after her marriage to Mill. Mrs. Grote had, on one occasion, 
at Mill’s desire, taken her to the House of Commons to hear 
Grote speak. 

Her two sons wei'e friends of Mill’s mother and family. I 
have repeatedly met them at the house. George Mill used to 
visit at their father’s house, and knew their mother well. Of 
course, he often spoke of her to his companions, myself among 
the rest. Although a young man, he was not incapable of 
forming a judgment of people; and his observation always' 
was, that Mrs. Taylor was a clever and remarkable woman, but 
nothing like what John took her to be.* 

*MilLfor a time (I suppose during 'the thirties) went to the receptions of 
Lady Harriet Baring, afterwards the first Lady Ashburton, wLom he was said 
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He did not again, in her lifetime, bring her name promi> 
ncnlly forivarcL It was after her death that he made licr the 
subject of his extraordinarj' encomiums. The first occasion 
was in the dedication to the Liberty ; this was followed, soon 
after, by the note in the second \o1umc of the Dissertations, 
in connexion with her own article on the Knfranchisement of 
Women. Grotc used to — “only John Mill’s reputation 

could survive such dispb 5 *s", Tmally, came the Auti}~ 

The love .attachment between the sexes, in its cxtremcj 
instances, is h.irdty reducible to any of the I.iws of human j 
feeling m general. Its occasions and causes seem often out of' 
all proportion to the cCTccts. Qtv vsUat seems a very minute( 
physical feature often turns an overpowering preference for| 
one individual, a fasanation stronger than an) thing that hfc| 
affords. The description given by Heine is n l>pical instance : 
— “ Her voice was delightful to me bc)ond all that I had ever 
heard. Yes : or luvc since heard , or ever slvall hear.” The 
effects of personal beauty upon human beings generally are far 
from being accounted for, the special liUngs for mdiv iduals 
are still less cxphcabla A few circumstances have been 
noticed as more or less prevxulmg in their sweep The 
i nfluence of co ntrasted peculiarities is jicrhaps the most 
n otab le ; the hUng of fair for dark complexions is very 

to adm're very rnucli. He was introduced, I bclicvn, by Charles Duller, a 
Eirit faTOunte with her ladyship, herself remarLabltf for wit and hnlluincy. 
He broVe ofT this connexion abruptly, snnous reasons were afloaL Of course, 
Mrs. Taylor’s name came up in the explanation. 

• The insenplion on the lomb at Auffnon is worded thus — '‘Hercreat 
and loving heart, her noble soul, her clear, powerful, original, and compre- 
hensive intellect, made her the guide and support, the instructor in wisdom, and 
the example m goodness as she was the sole earthly delight of those who had 
the happiness to belong to her. As earnest for all public good as she was 
generous and devoted to all who surrounded her, her influence has been felt In 
many of the greatest improvements of the age, and w ill be in those still to come. 
Were there even a few hearts and iDtellecls like hers, this earth would already 
become the hoped for heaven." Tlio wordiness of the composition is more 
suggesbve of intense fechng than a polished elegy could have bMn. 




KfR cosTHtrt'noss to ttKrnvc'!. iC<) 

“TIjc IVoJrfWf luliJrcof Jhc I-i}x>unn^ which, 

he !ws lud a j:Tcalcf infitjence on opinion Oun all the rest 
put Icr^icthcr. It "chitflyher mnucncethit (he lioot 
that general tone by which it js tlistmgtnshcil from all proiout 
cxixisitjon^ of rohlical Kronoinj that had anj pretetUtant to t>c 
5denttfjc,and which ha\ made it to useful m conaluung minds 
which thctc prcMous ciposuions had rcj>cllcti”. Again: 

IHui was alrnract and purely fcicnnric was generally nunc ; 
the proimly hunun element came from her , in all tint con* 
ctTTitrJ the ajiphcalion of philo^jihy to the cxi^cntitNof human 
society and jirogrcss I was her pupil, ahhe m Iwldncss of 
ipceuhtjon and cauJioutncss of practical judgment " * 

lie a\oi« an mteuMt) of ices'll oruic regard llial could 
lardly subsist in an) rntnd, withotK )ielding the Inownconsc* 
qucnces of excessne emotion. Difficult as it often is to bring 
under general tasvs of the mind the cipniious origin of strong 
atuchments there is nmrh more of Uw and uniformity m the 
results. If one jeirticubr attachment of the mmd is tssenty 
times as strong as the strongest of the others, and ten times as 
strong as all the rest of the regards put together, the effects 
maj l>c calculated to a ccrumiy. llic minor feelings will 
receive their limited sliarc of consideration; onl), tlic) must 
never enter into rivalry with the master jcission; they mny l>c 
easily put aside altogether for a time. Mill, in wTiting to his 
brother James, after his bereavement, sa)*s. — “WJicn I was 
happy, 1 never went after anj one, those tint wanted me 
might come to me ^ After his grief had subsided, he liegan 
to sceW his friends ; he went to their houses, and received lliem 


• Carfrl<r. W to rrtet lo Sira. Tnjhr. ujot! to d<M<rnI^ her In Ws ovm 
wajr. The phmethit hemostUMulljrrnip'ojftl^i'H IthinV “ vwtd’*, which 
ihc reader may compare with the tennj tint he Hv>d in hij jopcrcritom mood 
when he penned the •* Reminisccncei". John Mill hlmvclf. in wlwt he »aM to 
me alxinl lier, noted specially her great power of sdring and reUiining p-etonal 
or concrete aspects ; iodjcatlng t)ut she lad the groundwork of on imagitutitc 
intellect , 
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into his ; and was in his last years, for a few months in the 
twelve, a sociable man. 

The chapter above referred to, as I understand it, is occupied 
with an account of the altered position of the working classes 
with reference to those above, as no longer a relation of depen- 
dence and protection. “ We have entered into a state of 
civilisation in which the bond that attaches human beings to 
one another, must be disinterested admiration and sympathy 
for personal qualities, or gratitude for unselfish services, and 
not the emotions of protectors towards dependents, or of 
dependents towards protectors. The arrangements of society 
are now such that no man or woman who either possesses or is 
able to earn a livelihood requires any other protection than 
that of the law. This being the case, it argues great ignorance 
of human nature to continue taking for granted that relations 
founded on protection must always subsist, and not to see that 
the assumption of the part of protector, and of the power which 
belongs to it, without any of the necessities which justify it, 
must engender feelings opposite to loyalty.” This is the same 
thesis so well worked out in the article on Claims of Labour. 
The third paragraph contains an emphatic assertion of the 
necessity of opening up industrial occupation freely to both 
sexes. The second half of the chapter discusses Co-operation, 
as a means of raising the condition of the labourer. 

All this might certainly have grown out of Mill’s own inde- 
pendent studies ; but we must take his word for it when he 
says that his conversations with Mrs. Taylor helped him in 
giving it “ form and pressure 

He makes no special claim for her in regard to his Political 
writings ; of which the Represetiiative Govermne7it (composed 
soon after her death) may be considered as the sum. He men- 
tions merely that she preceded him in turning against the 
Ballot. 

The Liberty was the chief production of his married life : 
and in it, she bore a considerable part. His own antecedents 
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had prepared him for writing 1 defence of Frcc-thoiight tint 
would l>c sure to lake nnk with tlic first expositions of the 
subject The IkxjV. Ins unsurpassed excellencies and» as 1 
think, some defects. How fir these are to l>c partitioned he 
tween tlic two co-opcralmg minds, there is prohablj no means 
of discovering 

llie Suhjtdicn cf H'otran is said to hive been the result of 
their joint discussions for minj jears, Miss Helen Tijlor 
assisting m the composition. No doubt this his his wife’s 
subject b) prc-cmincncc , it is the only subject lliat she actuillj 
wrote upon with her own pen Her influence upon Mill, and 
upon the world through him, ki) unmistikabl) here. Apart 
from her, he probably might have continued to hold his original 
opinions as to the equality of the sexes, but he might not have 
devoted so much of his life to the energetic advocacy of them 
If Mill had hc;.n content with putting forward these exphna 
tions as to his wife’s concurrence m his labours, the world 
would hive accepted them as given, and would have accorded 
to her a rcpuLition corresponding Unfortunately for both, 
he outraged all reasonable credibility in describing her match 
less genius, without being able to supply any corroborating 
testimony Such a state of subjection to the will of another, 
as he candidly avows, and glories in, cannot be received as 1 
right state of things. It violates our sense of due proportion, 
in the relationship of human beings. Still, it is but the natunl 
outcome of his extraordinary hallucination as to the personal 
qualities of his wife: The influence of ovenveening passion is 
most conspicuous and irrefragable in this pirticular He 
does not tell us that he set aside other interests on her account , 
what he does tell shows that his mode of estimating her must 
have been partial to a degree that will create lasting astonish 
ment Ihe remark was made by Mr Gold win Smith, tint 
Mill s hallucination as to his wife’s genius deprived him of all 
authonty w herever that came in , but he was still to be treated 
with the deference due to his great powers, where that did not 
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come in. It is fortunate for his fame and influence, that so 
very much of what he did was entirely withdrawn from possible 
bias on her account. 

It is a painful fact that his marriage was the occasion of his 
utter estrangement from his mother and sisters. He had been 
the joy and the light of the house, while he lived Avith the 
family. Some very slight incident was laid hold of as a ground 
of offence, and all communication was thenceforth broken off, 
excepting on essential matters of business. But for the redeem- 
ing circumstance of his coming forward, Avith his natural 
generosity, when misfortune arose, the relations Avith his OAvn 
family after his marriage Avould have seriously shaded his 
biography. I speak, of course, from one-sided knoAvledge, 
Avhich is never held conclusive ; but all parties concerned have 
been under poAverful motives to put the best possible construc- 
tion upon his conduct. 

Various view's have been given as to the nature of the fasci- 
nation that first dreAv him to Mrs. Taylor. One vieAv is simply 
that he fell, as philosopher and peasant alike may fall, under 
the Avitchery of the other sex. To complete the explanation, it 
is added, that his severe intellectual strain prepared him for a 
reaction on the emotional side, and that the grand passion 
came in happily to fill up an aching void in his nature. His 
finding one that could be an intellectual companion entered 
into the charm. 

Noav this may be all very true, but Ave do not knoAV it to be 
the truth. The fact must be faced that, on his OAvn shoAving, 
she Avas an intellectual companion, only in a very small portion 
of his range of studies. He had no sympathy or help from 
her during perhaps the most intense and exciting Avork that he 
ever Avent through — the composition of the Lpgic. Their great 
mutual sympathy grcAV up on her strong practical vieAvs on a 
certain limited number of topics, on Avhich he grcAv more and 
more ardent, and magnified at the expense of his Avhole specu- 
lative range in Logic, Metaphysics, and Politics. 
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The mo'c common Tn> of representing Mrs. Mill s ascen 
dinn, IS to saj ll«i she imbibed nil hts \ic\\b, nnd gn\c them 
Inch m her own form, h> which he wns nnttcred and pleased 
This IS merest conjecture the nuthors of the surmise nc\cr 
MW Mill and his wife together, nnd in nil probahiltt} rniscon 
ccnctl the who’c siiuniion As I have just remnrhed it was 
companlncl) fen of Ins idcns that she could render back in 
an intelligent fonn lUit farther, it is not the true account of 
*MilI to s.nj thnt he was pleased b) the simjile puing bark of 
his own thoughts. Of course, this would ln%e been preferable 
to conindicting him nt c\cr> point, or to gross misconception of 
his meaning Judging from ni} oven experience of him, 1 should 
saj thnt what he liked was to his e his own faculties set m motion, 
so as to e\o!\c new thoughts and new aspects of old thoughts 
This might be done better bj intclbgcnll) conlroscrting his 
views thin h) mere!} rcjiroducing them m different bngince. 
And I have no doubt that his wife did opente upon him in 
this vcr> form Hut the wa>s of inducing him to exert his 
powers in talk which was a standing pleasure of hts life, cannot 
be summed up under either agreement or opposition It 
supposed independent resources on the part of his fellow 
talker, aqd a good mutual understanding as to the proper 
conditions of the problem at issue. 

Mill vras not such an egotist as to be captivated b} the echo 
of his own opinions Something of the kind might have 
applied to Milton, if he had been fortunate enough to find 
a suitable mate, or to the affection of Auguste Comte for 
Clotilde de Vaux The men that Mill professed most attach 
ment to were very much at variance with him even m funda 
mental questions It is enough to refer to what he sajs of 
John Sterling who retained to the last the d /non vva) of looking 
at things I saw him and Sterling together, once or twice and 
could easily divine the cause of their mutual likmg Sterling 
js known from CarJjIes portrait of him he was exceedingly 
genial m disposition and manner, and overflowed in suggestive 
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talk, which Mill took up and improved upon in his own way. 
In like manner, one of Mill’s chief friendships in later years 
was with Thornton, who differed from him in a great many 
things, but the differences were of the kind to bring into lively 
exercise Mill’s argumentative powers. 

My next topic in the delineation of Mill’s character, is his 
Style. He is allowed to be not only a great thinker, but a good 
writer. His lucidity, in particular, is regarded as pre-eminent. 
Exceptions are taken by the more fastidious critics ; he is said 
by Mr. Pattison to be Avanting in classical grace and literary 
polish. 

I have already expressed the opinion that the language 
faculty in him was merely ordinary. Great cultivation had 
given him a good command of expression for all his purposes, 
but nothing could have made him a Macaulay. To begin 
with his vocabulary — including in that, not simply the words of 
the English dictionary, but the stock of phrases coined by our 
literary predecessors for expressing single ideas — we cannot 
say that in this he was more than a good average among 
men of intelligence and culture. He was greatly inferior to 
Bentham in the copiousness, the variety of his primary stock 
of language elements. He was surpassed, if I mistake not, 
by both the Austins, by Grote and by Roebuck. Had he been 
required to express the same idea in ten different forms, all 
good, he would have come to a standstill sooner than any of 
those. 

His grammar is oftener defective than we should expect in 
any one so carefully disciplined as he was from the first. In 
some of the points that would be deemed objectionable, he 
probably had theories of his own. His placing of the trouble- 
some'words “ only ” and “ not only ” is, in my judgment, often 
wholly indefensible. Scores of examples of such constructions 
as the following, may be produced from his writings : — “ Astraaa 
must nof only have returned to earth, but the heart of the worst 
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mm mu*;! ha\e become her temple ** “ lie Ined to see almost 
all the grcit pnnapics which he hid idiocalcd not merely re 
cognised, but a commencement made m cirr)ing them into 
practice.*' “ It IS w/ the uncontrolled ascendincj of popular 
power, fut of anj (lower tint n to be dreaded W e can cttly 
hnow a substance through its qualities, but also, ss c can cnly knoss 
quabltcs as inlicnng m i substance. Substincc and iltributc are 
coTTchlisc, and can cnly be thought together the kno\s ledge of 
each, therefore, is rchtisc to the other, but need not be, and 
indeed IS not, rclatisc to us. lor we know iltnbutcs is they 
arc in ihcmschcs and our knowledge of them is only relame 
inasmuch as atlnbutcs ha\e only a rcliinc existence It is 
rclatuc knowledge m a sense not contndictory to absolute 
It IS an alisolutc knowledge, though of things which only exist 
in a ncccssirj rckition to another thing called a substance.” 
"And in these dajs of discussion, and gcncrallj awakened m 
terest m improsemcnt, what formerly was the work of centuries, 
often requires jears” "Men as well as women, do not 
need political nghis irfordcr tliat thej mi) govern, but in order 
that thc> mi) not be misgoverned Hus should be — ‘ Men, 
as well as women, need political rights, not m order that they 
in.a) gov cm &.C.' The sentence where he describes his early 
upbringing as regards religion, cannot be construed on any 
known rules of grammar "1 am thus one of the very few 
examples m this countr), of one who his not thrown off religious 
belief, but never had it’ Tlie rc-constniction of this on 
grammaltcal principles is likel) to become one of the stock 
exercises m our manuals of T nglish Composition 

Critically examined, his st)le is wanting m delicate attention 
to the placing of qualif) mg w ords gencrall) He had appa 
rcntly nev er thought of this matter farther than to satisf) himself 
that his sentences were intelligible. 

Another peculiarity of grammar tending to make hts st)le 
not unfrcqucntly heavy, and sometimes a little obscure, was 
the excess of relatives, and espccialtj of the heavy relatives 
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“ which ” and “ who He never entered into the distinction 
of meaning between those two, and “ that ” as a relative. Like 
many other writers, he used “ tliat ” only as a relief after too 
many “which es”. Here is an example : — “Inasmuch as any, 
even unintentional, deviation from truth, does that much 
towards weakening the trustworthiness of human assertion, 
'ivhkit is not only the principal support of all present social 
well-being, but the insufficiency of which does more than any- 
thing that can be named to keep back civilisation, virtue, 
cverj’thing on which human happiness on the largest scale de- 
pends” Early familiarity with French is apt to produce an 
insensibility to the clogging effiect of a great number of 
“ whiches,” and a consequent inattention to the many easy de- 
vices for keeping clear of the excess. 

In the use of the pronoun “ it,” he did not display the care 
usually taken by good writers of the present day, to avoid un- 
certainty and ambiguity of reference. 

His father’s weakness for the “ I know not ” form is occa- 
sionally seen in him also. 

Instances of looseness not falling under any special type are 
frequent enough. The following might possibly have been cor- 
rected, if he had lived to superintend the printing of the work 
where it occurs : — “ The patience of all the founders of the 
Society was at last exhausted, except me and Roebuck 

Of arts of the rhetorical kind in the structure of his sentences, 
he was by no means wanting. He could be short and pithy, 
which goes a great way. He had likewise caught up, probably 
in a good measure from the French writers, his peculiar epi- 
grammatic smartness, which he practised also in conversation. 
He would often express himself thus : — “ It is one thing to tell 
the rich that they ought to take care of the poor, and another 
thing to tell the poor that the rich ought to take care of them 
A historian, he says, must possess gifts of imagination ; “ and 
what is rarer still, he must forbear to abuse them “ With 
the genius for producing a great historical romance, he must 
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t ‘i't: t!'c %irtuc to ndd notir’ig lo v,!unl on J>c |iro\rd to l)C 
tnJe.’* To the at!^ck« tmt\c iij>on the I tench hi-ijotun^, for 
». jj'-tffM rhu fttu! «3ni of rmirli, he rc]>hc^ tvith a jixunncy 
iHt U inure linn mere M\!c — “Volutrc p‘j\c fihe of 
1 1 *( t) m tvnn) nr'i'citS hnl not f^Ucr ilnn Home’s; 'Hirers 
ii inot orate, hot not Ic-i *o tlnn Sir Waller Scott”. 

He t ot derineni in liic j>or,cr of i!lu>trMion li) meU' 
pher .and .illuMon, alil‘ov5;;h he coiiU! not in this rojicct com 
jia'c «uh men ^ho-'C, iirctvth cnn-iuti mami) in tire power of 
cJjtre^Mon, Moreover, .as txiK>Mtor> st)!c rexjuircs tint illus- 
trations fhould tw .aiij*trsiie, their cmplojrncni is hmitctl with 
j recipe writers • 

AsawImV, I should sav that ^l^^ was vnntinjt m strength^ 
coerg), or rnomtnitine His hapjrrcst strolcs were of the 
nature of a corruscatiun— a luhtnmg fiash, rather thancHixtsof 
iniKUis Of mass in mo'ioa His sentences and paragraphs arc 
rpt to 1/c diffu'C , not Kcaiise of unneecssar) cirannsianccv, 
hut from a want of tteadv endeavour after tmplnsts h) gooel 
collocation and condensation Lver)' now and then, one of 
his p th) sentences comes acTo*5iis, with inexprcssildc welcome. 
He is himself consaous when he is liecomtng too involved, and 
usually cndtavxiurs to relieve us h> a terse sumnurj at the 
close of the iciragraplL 

What I mean b) not 5 tud>ing emphasis, maj lie cjtcmidifictl 
1))' a quotation, '1 he following shmvs h« brief and epigrammatic 
'ijlc, in a fair average. 'I he concluding sentence is what I 
chiefl) call attention la 'Hie* icissage is directed against the 
philanthropic theory* of the protection of the poor b) the rich : — 

■ IIc| a«l a drratl of runnlnj; Inio a or fioml style 1 moemtjer a 

curious III oil niton in potnt, lie had written an article for the Ufsfmtntffr 
Artnif, bi t liatinj ton-* abroad Itefore a proof vns mdy lie left tlic correct 
Inp 10 the cilttor, ItkUon 1 saw him on his ret am and he was In a suit of 
j-rrat rinnovance nt ll e numerous misprints lint Kid teen ollowed to piss One 
of these was a wry excusable error He had written '* the fimih (n the yatn- 
nrchal trnst, «ind the printer hid ctianpcd it into *' tents " , roiUng:, as be 
sal ]. tn a coinphining tone, a future 

12 
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“ Mankind are often cautioned by divines and moralists 
against unreasonableness in their expectations. We attach 
greater value to the more limited warning against inconsistency 
in them. The state of society which this picture represents, is 
a conceivable one. We shall not at present inquire if it is of 
all others the most eligible one, even as an Utopia. We only 
ask if its promoters are willing to accept this state of society 
together with its inevitable acco'mpaniments.” 

I^Tat I should wish to see strengthened here, is the emphasis 
upon the concluding circumstance ineviiable acmnpaniments, 
wherein lies the whole stress of the matter. A very little 
change would improve it. “We only ask if the advocates of 
of this state of society are willhig to accept its inevitable accovi- 
patiimentsP 

We can now view all those peculiarities in connexion with his 
Expository art in general, of which they are important accessories 
without being the main elements. Exposition, in its typical 
character, embodies the clear statement and adequate exempli- 
fication of principles. Where this central circumstance is well 
attended to, the result cannot be a failure. Now, Mill was at 
home here. He knew how to introduce a generality, how to 
state it clearly, and what amount of exemplification was needed 
for the ordinarj' reader. He could occasionally provide very 
good illustrations as distinct from examples, that is to say, 
figurative comparisons, or similes. In the strict forms of ex- 
position, logical power comes in aid; the logician is well 
accustomed to see the one in the many, and the many in the 
one — the generality in the particulars, and the particulars 
supporting the generality. 

There are far more trying situations, however, than the state- 
ment and exemplification of one single truth. A principle has 
often to be qualified by another principle ; and both may need 
to be elucidated together. A different fonn of complication is 
brought out, when a subject has not one predicate but several, 
all requiring to be attended to. Very often what has to be 
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^ complex jdci, wlimc (Icfintnp p.irt»cuhrs 
Ime 10 l»c wpAriiclf illu^tntal H^cse ire n kw of the 
te^Mng f »rm» of the cxjki jtor> art. Such tint en c-innot l>c 
i!c$| Jtcl cii ( trrentt cattnc — wnh the j>cn of a rcidi Mnttr 
'lire) need careful leiouching to And fu' each jurircuhr il t 
l>csi 1*0 Mile I lace. ^hU la'i often such topes to handle 
and ccrtunl) docs not fill IktIow the itengc of ordimrj 
wnicrs , 5ct he docs nut tlm: iIhjsl InTtOft iv3\sahlc, Iwo 
cxamilcs cicli i*iih a si>ccia! duncitr, «iU kho^r what ii 
inicndoL 

^^lc firs' IS h:3 exposnton of Naiionihtj I quote a 
jvirt — 

A portion of manUnd nn) lie said to consimile a Nation 
ahty, if thc> ire united aim ns ihtnischcs l> common s>in 
jiaducs, wrhich do not exist l>ttnctn them and anj others — 
wliicli iniVc them co-ojKrrato with cich v her more wiHmgl) 
thin with other |>co[lc desire to he under the same toxern 
ment, and desire tliai u should fjc po\i.tnmcni lij themschts, 
or a portion of thcniMrlvcs cxcIusislI) I Ins fethng of ni 
liomlii) mi) hi\c been jtnerated b> sinous causes. Some 
limes It U the i/Ttct of idcntit) of nee and descent. Commumt) 
of lanprnp, and commumtN of religion, gniilj contnbute to 
jt. Gtognphical hmiis art one of its causes. Hut jiro)i£ 
fst cf all 13 id emit) of ixjhttcal antecedents , the jiosscssion of 
a niuonal histor), md consequent comnnmit) of recollections, 
colleetise pride and htimilntion, plc.isure and rtgret, con 
ncctcd with the same incidents in the jiast None of these 
circumstances, howeser, arc either indispensable, or ncccssanl) 
sufficient bj themselves. Switzerland has a strong sentiment 
of nationaht), though the cantons arc of different rices, dif 
ferent languages, and different rchgtoni Sicily has Imlicito 
felt Itself quite distinct m natiomlit) from Naples, notwith 
standing identity of religion, almost idcnlit) of lan^jUigc, 
and a considerable amount of common historical antcce 
dents. The Hcmish and the 'Walloon provinces of Belgium, 
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nolwithsl.indinp; divcv.sity of r.ncc and language, have a 
much greater feeling of connnon nationality, than the former 
have with Molland. or the latter with France. Yet in general 
the national feeling is proportionally weakened by the failure 
of any of the causes which contribute to it. Identity of 
language, literature, and. to some e.xtent, of race and recollec- 
tions, have maintained the feeling of nationality in considerable 
strength among the different poitions of the German name, 
though they have at no time been really united under the same 
government ; but the feeling has never reached to making the 
separate states desire to get rid of th.eir autonomy. Among 
It.alians an identity, far from complete, of language and litem- 
lure, combined rviih a geographical jio.sition which separates 
them by a distinct line from other countries, and, perhaps 
more than cverytiiing else, the po.ssession of a commoti name, 
which makes them all glory in the past achievements in arts, 
arms, politics, religious primacy, science, and literature, of any 
who share the same designation, give rise to an amount of 
national feeling in the po]nilation, which, though still imper- 
fect, has been sufllcient to j)roducc the great events now passing 
before us : notwithstanding a great miKturc of races, and 
although they have never, in cither ancient or nrodern histoiy, 
been under the same government, except while that govern- 
ment extended or was extending (itself) over the greater ])arl of 
the known world.” 

Norv there is nothing here but what might be made out by 
attention and study; yef very little is done to assist the 
reader in keeping the different ideas distinct, still less in rc- 
t.aining a coherent view of the whole. For one thing, the 
proper definition should h.avc been made into a separate para- 
graph, and a little more illustration given to its constituent ideas. 
Concrete examples might have been adduced of the working 
of the feeling in itself. When he came to inquire into the 
cat/scs, he should li.ave started a new paragraph, to keep this 
part quite distinct from the meaning of the fact. Then, in 
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vnung the he would hi^c done wcH to ln\e presented 

them mnutrinll), nnd m i>nnllcl sentence forms \ much 
more mttinl amn^tintnt tould he piscn thus — Gcographica! 
limits, rare, hngunpe, religion, htsior> or poluiail 'intercdtnls 
(strongest of ill) llitn comes the qinlification — no one is 
mdisiKUsilile m itM.lf IIis train of examples instead of 
hemp 'jpj>ended to the causes themscUes is appended to this 
qualify lOj, statement, an arrangement of \erj doubtful pro- 
piitl> 

A still more testing sittntion isgncnin the following attempt 
to cx|K)iind a contrasting couple — Central and Local Authoritj 
Thu contra'll is run upon a two fold predicate , that is, the com 
jaratue merits of the two forms are put under two heads 
I he compliiation thus arising can be readil) foreshadowed, a 
contrasting, couple of subjects, with two jircdicatcs to each, 
under afTimiation an 1 denial, — keeps no less than eight pro- 
jiosttions running throuji the jiaragrajjh Ihc> cannot be 
gi\en m strict linear order, because the) ha\e to be comiiarcd 
and contrasted throughout If we could write in sescral 
parallel columns, and if the human mind could attend to three 
or four trams at one moment, all this would be much easier 
Hut conditioned as we arc, the difiicuUics arc \ei) great B> 
no ingcnuit) can the comprehension of tlie theme be made 
eas) , but there arc wa)s and means of alleviating the comph 
cations, the account of which is the higher art of Exposition 
I quote the paragraph that I have in view — 

“To decide this question, it is essential to consider what is 
the comparative position of tlie central and tlic local author! 
tics, as to capacity for the work, and securitj against negligence 
and abuse In the first place, the local representative bodies 
and their officers are almost certain to be of a much lower 
grade of mtclhgcnce and knowledge than Parliament and the 
national executive. Secondly, besides being themselves of 
inferior qualifications, they are watched by and accountable to, 
an inferior public opinion The public under whose e)es they 
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act, and by whom they are criticised, is both more limited in 
extent, and generally far less enlightened, than that w'hich 
surrounds and admonishes the highest authorities at the capi- 
tal; while the comparative smallness of the interests involved, 
causes even that inferior public to direct its thoughts to the 
subject less intently, and with less solicitude. Far less inter- 
ference is exercised by the press and by public discussion) and 
that which is exercised may with much more impunity be dis- 
regarded, in the proceedings of local, than in those of national 
authorities. Thus far, the advantage seems wholly on the side 
of management by the central government. But when we look 
more closely, these motives of preference are found to be 
balanced by others fully as substantial. If the local authorities 
and public are inferior to the central ones in knowledge of the 
principles of administration, they have the compensatory advan- 
tage of a far more direct interest in the result. A man’s neigh- 
bours or his landlord may be much cleverer than himself, and 
not without an indirect interest in his prosperity, but for all 
that, his interests will be better attended to in his own keeping 
than in theirs. It is further to be remembered, that even sup- 
posing the central government to administer through its own 
officers, its officers do not act at the centre, but in the locality ; 
and however inferior the local public may be to the central, it 
is the local public alone which has any opportunity of "watching 
them, and it is the local opinion alone which either acts directly 
upon their own conduct, or calls the attention of the govern- 
ment to the points in which they may require correction. It is 
but in extreme cases that the general opinion of the country is 
brought to bear at all upon details of local -administration, and 
still more rarely has it the means of deciding upon them with 
any just appreciation of the case. Now, the local opinion 
necessarily acts far more forcibly upon purely local adminis- 
trators. They, in the natural course of things, are permanent 
residents, not expecting to be withdrawn from the place when 
they cease to exercise authority in it ; and their authority itself 
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itrpfTnU, by jMppOMJion. n the will of the local public. I 
need no: ilwc!} on the dcHcicnac^ of the central authority in 
ilctailctl Innwlcd^e of UkaI pcrwni and ihin,n, ant! the loo 
};;Tral cn/tm^mcnJ of iJ< l»nc and thou^hli^ |j)' other concernt, 
to admn of Its antjuinn;; the qtnmny ami quality of local Vnow. 
Jolftc ncrcv'ity esca for tlcrjdtn;^ on conipUints, ami enforcing 
rtrqionMb.hi) ftom so prrai a rnunber of local agents. In the 
ilrtaiU of inaiugcmcnt, thcrcfo'c. the local l>o<h<rs will generally 
base the adv.-inti^c ; but in roiiip*chcnMon of the principles 
CATH of piTclv local mam^cment, the 'ujicnonty of the central 
jtnemment, when rightly con'tiiutcdt ought to I>c prodigious : 
not only In* rca'«itn of the proUiblv great personal sujKnority 
of the imhsiduals romp<^j<:ng it, and the rnulfuudc of thinlcrs 
am! wnicrs who arc at .all tunes engage*] m pressing useful 
ideas upon their notice, hut also t>craiise the Inoitlrslgc ami 
ct|>cticnrc of any local authoiUy is but local Inovrlcslge and 
ctjKrricnce, confined to their own p.art of the eotinir)* .and its 
mwlc of nsamgemcnl, whereas the central posernment lias the 
means of knowing all that is to Iw learnt from the unjtcil 
cxjscrience of the whole kingdom, with the addition of easy 
access to that, of foreign counttics." 

IfU were not that the eight floating projKiMtions arc .at last 
reduced, m the concluding sentence, to a summary statement 
of two, this would l>c a strr) hojMrlcss |viragrapli. 'Hie means 
of amending it does not ronsisi in any one cxjicdicni, but in a 
great numlKT of htilc detnis of arrangement, which would 
make its rc-comj>osiiion a s\ork of consul cmblc study. 

To quote such examples as these is to put any man to a 
scscrc trial; and few* would come well through it Hut criti- 
cism, if it is to \}C of use at all, should not shirk tiie difTiailc 
cases. 

Hnough has been said of Mill as an expositor ; there remains 
Iris capability in Persuasion. Jntermediaic between tlie two 
functions, if not rather a combination of both, was his remark- 
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able polemical aptitude. But I shall speak now of his persua- 
sive power, which I conceive to be very great on the whole, 
and susceptible of being precisely defined. 

The power of persuasion was with him not much a matter 
of mere style ; it lay more in his command of thoughts, and in 
his tact in discerning what would suit the persons addressed. 
When he set himself to argue a point, his information and 
command of principles usually enabled him to exhaust his case. 
His political writing is enough to show this. 

It was seldom that he was deficient in knowledge of his 
audience. If he ever failed here, it was in matters of religion, 
where he was necessarily little informed, and on the women 
question, where his feelings carried him too far. 

Not only could he shape arguments to the reason, properly 
so called, he could also address the feelings. The Liberty and 
the Stibjeciion of Women, as well as his political writing generally, 
exemplify what might be called Jmpassioned oratory ; they 
leave nothing unsaid that could enlist the strongest feelings of 
the readers. His best Parliamentary speeches appealed to the 
understanding and to the feelings alike, and he seldom, so far 
as I can judge, lost ground for want of suiting himself to a most 
difficult assembly. Although he could not clothe his feelings 
with the richness of poetry, he could warm with his -subject, and 
work by the force of sympathy. 

All this, as I have already observed, had to do with know- 
ledge and thinking power, more than with style. In the 
oratory of rhetoric, he was entirely wanting. He could appeal 
to men’s feelings by suitable circumstances plainly and even 
forcibly stated but that luxuriance of verbal display, whereby 
the emotions can be roused with a hurricane’s might, was not 
a part of his equipment. He could not be an orator in the 
same sense as the two Pitts, Burke, Canning, Brougham, 
Macaulay, D’Israeli, or any of our rhetorical writers ; although 
I am not sure that he might not often have rivalled such men 
in actual effect, by the gifts that were peculiarly his own. 
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the Church it seems is robbed. What follows? That the 
Church may be robbed, and no man, woman, or child be the 
worse for it. If this be so, why, in Heaven’s name, should it 
not be done ? If money or money’s worth can be squeezed 
out of an abstraction, we would appropriate it without scruple. 
We had no idea that the region 


Where entity and quiddity, 

The ghosts of defunct bodies, fly, 

was an Eldorado of riches. We wish all other abstract ideas 
had as ample a patrimony. It is fortunate that their estates 
are of a less volatile and airy nature than themselves, and that 
here at length is a ‘ chimsera bombinans in vacuo,’ which lives 
upon something more substantial than ‘ secundas intentiones ’. 
'^Ve hold all such entia rationis to be fair game, and their pos- 
sessions a legitimate subject of invasion and conquest. 

“ Any act may be a crime, if giving it a bad name could 
make it so ; but the robbery that we object to must be some- 
thing more than robbing a word. The laws of property were 
made for the protection of human beings, and not of phrases. 
As long as the bread is not taken from any of our fellow- 
creatures, we care not though the whole English dictionary had 
to beg in the streets.” 

The mathematicians, owing to their very high pretensions to 
set forth reasoning in its most perfect form, have exposed 
themselves to the jibes of profane wit. Thus, Berkeley ridi- 
culed the Fluxions of Newton, as made up of the “ghosts of 
departed quantities Mill contributes to the same purpose. 
Speaking of Mathematics as a whole, he says, “ it is as full of 
fictions as English Law, and of mysteries as Theology 

I have now a few remarks to make upon his Conversational 
power, which was part of his influence, although not to so great 
a degree as in his father’s case. That he was a striking talker, 
even as a boy, we have good testimony. Still, he impressed 



mrmisr oiimom as to cosuk‘5\t>ov 1K7 

jxr^pk ^cf> (hrcrcnik and nhcn he i«cni> four he w^s 
t!r<Td>cil In Cl itlcs Crc\»Hc m ihe^: {emit -- 
* NmcmlKf !5lh — ^c'!cnb) tno ntn^ I I rcalfitted 
with r*i)l >f (Ilcnr)) lo meet Somhc) tlic jvitt) wnt Soullic) , 
‘^tniU mcnilKrr f f Dtrlj), 1 Ka<litil joitn Mill a fudutcal 
cc<nom! , riurlct \ illitrt )omi*n 3 n and m) self 
\ Mill It {he ttm of Mill nho nrosc the I Ii'tor^ of Ilrmth 
India, 'ind it viid to Ik: cleverer thin hit fithcr He has 
TTTi ten nun) ctrclltnt articles m rttiL«t jumj hlctt t^c. , hut 
though iwttcrfid triili i j«rn m hit Innd in cont trillion I c has 
not the irtof nunaging 1 is ideas md it contc iiienil) hcMtiting 
snd s'ow, and hit the i] |‘c^rncx of iKung ilwn)* workin^ in 
hit mind 1 '^ojKS uiont or a s)llOf,itm 

An) c nc tint Incit him twtltt )uirt Liter would nd rtcog 
mrc the tnuUcst rcAcmbhncc in this | ciure He hid no 
want of tl t art of maniging his ideas , rjuitL the opjxvsiiL he 
tns nci lier hcsititing nor slow ind there tns nothing in the 
order of hit statements tint su^cticd t) Holism*' 

A ttnter in the CUr.huf%h Kr' n (Jinuar) 1874) who 
Lnett him from carl) jcirs gives 1 dtlmtation which seems to 
me not much ncin.r the mark — 

** Hit minntrt were sh) ind awkwird. His powers of con 
strtation, though rcnnrkihlc enough in irguintni were wholl) 
didactic ind controvcrsnl He hid no humour, no ‘ tilk, ind 
indeed no interest in the minor concerns of life He had iKtn 
brctl in a small c tene of pco| Ic of extreme opinions wliom he 
regarded is superior beings, and he scciULd lo shrink from ill 
contact with ordinary mortals. In later life he ifTtctcd tome 
thing of the life of a proj het, surroundetl b) admiring votaries 
who minisltrcd to him largtl) that incense in which prophets 
delight. He had neither the wit and readiness which adorn 
the hijicr circles of the world nor the geniilil) and desire to 
oblige which imivart 1 charm to the lower 

Hissh>ntss and awkwardness I entircl) failed to perceive. 
His conversation was not limited to argument , he had humour 
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and lightness, and did not restrain their display. He did not 
shrink from contact with ordinary mortals, and had a great 
many occasions of encountering such : if it were only during tire 
six hours a day, for thirty-five years, that he spent in a busy 
State' office, encompassed with superiors, equals, and inferiors. 
He had wit and readiness such as we do not find often sur- 
passed in the “ higher circles ”. No one pretends that he was 
a Sydney Smith. I believe that the one thing that took the 
London public by surprise in 1865, and carried his election for 
Westminster, was his wit and readiness. 

The material of a man’s conversation must be his amassed 
knowledge ; and a writer shows that by his books. The nearest 
approach to actual conversation is letter-writing •, we may judge 
of people’s talk by their familiar correspondence. What books 
and letters fail to show is conversation as such ; and includes 
elements of considerable efficacy in themselves. All that re- 
lates to voice, deli\’er3', gesture, and play of countenance — the 
purely physical part — is imperfectly conceivable through mere 
description. The part not physical is the conduct as regards 
the listeners ; which fluctuates between the two extremes of 
lecture or monologue, in the Coleridge style, and short question 
and answer, in the Socratic style. 

Mill’s voice was agreeable, although not specially melodious ; 
it was thin and weak. His articulation was not very clear. 
His elocution was good, without being particularly showy or 
impressive ; he had a mastery of emphasis ; his modulation was 
sufficiently removed from monotone, so that there was nothing 
wearying in his manner. He had not much gesture, but it was 
all in keeping ; his features were expressive without his aiming 
at strong effects. Everytliing about him had the cast of 
sobriety and reserve ; he did no more than the end required. 
'1 licre was so little of marked peculiarity in his speaking, that I 
never knew anyone that could mimic him successfully in the 
enunciation of a sentence. Very few people could assume his 
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\r>t C-, lo vjth ; rntl hi< iroduhuon vi5 sn>{)H correct 
flnd m'o jile't* cloci ’ion 

I <•*•’!! "f mt (ot lilt iccintnj; hcu’nt on of intnner. Allhnugh 
J eiJjil no: r sJ) -neJ uIK Jjc “jhnts .umtJ ni 

s.n)iti/tlc n ’i Jl» t!cirl) Owtl) He j>crfcnly 
Tuen*, 111 t \cr ttw jJt! 11,'uvc fo* tin to pet the hot tvortf, 

or the col’oc.iiton ird he bKo IsKol to fim'h wuh an 

cp ,nit rnatic u.rn. He vr'« one di\ exp'o* »np htx ntjmirauon 
of IhilVr, mt! then, alhulin • to I'ocli Jfl renvafVctl he 

trrs c<pnlh c«h »>1 in hi-* vr\^. “hi \ it not pood a w) ”, 

Hix < 1 cmnnour with icfcrcnrc to ih'* o'htr parttup-inU in 
the CO* xc’^'ti in ^tifiiricntl) int'Vctl He nc\tr leriurcd 
or tlccbimoJ, or enpros^^ctl the nlk He jiauso] it due inter* 
xTils to heir »1 It tht otheixhrd to vij , and not maeJ) hcirJ, 
in, nn<i cinl«Kljc<i lint m hii ripli Unhhim, till, 
wint it o 1 ht to l>c, in cxrinnpc of mfuninnon, thou Jit, 
and a'p^tnent, when it an^iunetl the form of disetmton , ami 
an cxclianpe of sj-mjntlucs when the fcchnpx were conctmetL 
He did not care to converse on an> oihir terms tin n perfect 
tnmuah*) He would cxitouiul or nirn’c at length when it 
vns Kjjcciallv wished , and there were, of roime, subjicis tint 
It wax apreevhle to him to dihte ujion , hut he widicd to lie 
in accord njtli hzs hearers and to feel tint thq also Ind due 
ojsninpx for expressing concurrence or oihcnnsc.* 

I hive sornetunex l>ccn sur|irisc<l it lux readiness to answer 
an) question or plunge into an> topic that might lie projKiundcd. 
I should have often expected him to rexisi such rapid tranxi 
tions of subject as I Invc seen him kd into , hut, in talk with 
|>cop!c that he cared for, he did not resent a desuhor) efnec. 

It K matnl) with reference lo Ins conversation, that we arc 

• He hid a I umourrti contempt for ittc monologue ti’lcrs When 
hydney Smith'i well known nyinj; on VfacawUy came out (un isuilly hnlliint, 
»ome splmditl flaihe* of iiknce) Mjll capp^U it wlllj a Horj of two I renchmen 
of this »pedm pitletJ ngainw each ©Iher One waj in full posMuion but »o 
intent was the oiltcr upon striking In that ft ihJnl penon wj idling ibo ct>: lest, 
excloimeU, “If he spits hcstloac'*. 
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WIT AND HUMOUR. 
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entitled to speak of him as possessing Wit and Humour, He 
had not sufficient originality of style to yield literary effects 
worthy of being printed ; but, like many other people having 
the same limitations, he had more than enough to be enter- 
taining and genial in society and in talk. For the same reason 
that Wit fails to display itself in his books, he did not produce 
many quotable sayings ; having so little love of display, he did 
not make any efforts in this direction. I don’t remember any 
sa3dng of his at all comparable to Cornewall Lewis’s — “ Life 
would be tolerable, but for its amusements ” ; but he made 
numerous sallies that amused the moment, as well as amateur 
wit usually does ; his enjoyment of a good joke was intense ; 
and his range of subjects was wide and liberal. He had the 
essential conditions of a humourist, as opposed to scornful, 
scathing mockery of the Swift and Voltaire stamp : that is to 
say, sympathy and warmth of feeling, and the absence of 
egotistic fears as to his own dignity.’”^ 

Carlyle’s phrase in the “ Reminiscences ” describing Mill’s 
conversation as “sawdustish ” shows his worst temper, without 
his usual felicity. As Mill did not lecture, but talk, he always 
gave Carlyle himself abundant rope, and brought him out, as 
only a small number of his friends could do. I never saw the 
two together but once. Calling at the India House, at Mill's 
hour for leaving, I found Carlyle in the room. We walked 
together to the London Library, Carljde having the largest 
share of the talk. I remember only the conclusion. It was as 

^ I remember walking with him by Trafalgar Square, one afternoon, when 
an advertising board set forth a dwarf figure wearing a helmet, and holding a 
long javelin, but othenvise completely nude. This professed to be “ Generai. 
Tom Thumb as Romulus”. (The dwarf had been giving a round of 
personations). It caught Mill's eye, and put him into convulsions. 

He was fond of taking off his father s Scotch friends that came to the house. 
The best bit of humour of this sort that I remember his telling, was upon 
Professor Wallace. About the time when knighthoods were given to a number 
of scientific men — Brewster, Leslie, and others — Wallace happened to be staying 
with the Mills. He was asked (I have no doubt by John Mill himself) why he 
had not been knighted. His answer was — “ye see they would ca’ me Sir 
Weelyam Wallace". 
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VC wffc n'cnrp thst CirU’c »ra< <Je 

ifuT let p'<'n srnl all rt atrcr^'-r*ir%. Mill ttn’cl m 
«}*’i i!ic —** Now, jxty a’c ju^i the vet) nun to tcH the 
j<-r wWc tnmi njm i' v* 'Hi % tun not 

ct-i't’y Catljlc fs^cintl lie pvc, iMlh lu ficalrr 
pnjr*. the ciri^etnM n— “ llo,** .“ini a*! {e%l, '‘it i* ftomc one 

I Ic 1 trt’cnfV il e (I'ca* i^ai •iho^.M do t)wt 

^1}»“ tD i^^h’ ihc»] ' J/y •m!t t}f Oru’nc lox'^fjre? 
u^'Tir-xry jr'CTonnf; j ci».‘rvof MtUs nrd wi\s 

c* he aj pc^jfd l*c^wceft I'^^oand 1*5^6 Iljt oj n on^ aUut 
m f r^efaJ tfi thf>tc no hr ai shown to fIcIaJ 
moL.h tsK^c, ■I'e set) (sjtl) set fcnlt Ilic thin^; waning to 
do fUl jus* cc 10 h % n^nscfutmn n to jroent Jt in thalo, tie, *0 
a.% to show how he rojld ^ns-e and nlc wnh his hlhm nlVcn. 
A wc’l rci^’^csi co”(><iiij !»t«wcen him and sicrl nj; would \*^ 
w/ ntvcJi to the |rjrjs>se Ilcaptw-irs to pint adt*antagc m 
t)ic was tiui he atcc nr"ixh 5 esi )i mstU to the V,nd Vnsn, on 

II c ewertmn of a* I ili moth di.mp llenn s hs» dlncse 

c letter to lUrtlij I o\ which I h'sx tcfc'TCil to alxttx' 
(p. 61), « pnen at length A tcnwil of Sicthnps is quotetl, 
which roiTo’ionm wlui i lute alrcsd) said *u tu Mills met 
of conneicncss — *' Mill Im sinpoLiilj htt'c sente of the con 
rreie, and, ihojph pt>t seisin dec]» feclin^% has little ixseti} •*. 
He lud, It seetns to me, the sente and the feeling h it rot the 
jsower of ctproMon, or of conaeic anlKxhmcnl m himugc — 
whidi IS tie diMinctisc mnil. of the i)Octic j,cniut. He was 
bom to read, and not to wTite, fxjctrj. 

A few lines on Mill’s influence, past, present, and future, 
will bring our slctrh to a close; Not tint the topis. lus been 
left hitherto imiojchet! ; but that an espre^s reference will 
fcrsc to bring up a few novel illusintions. 

It IS not for the opisortumt) of contradicting former opinions 
rcs|)crting him, but because the polemic and CTiticism of others 
arc often more suggestive tlun mere cxiWMtion, tlut 1 tpiolc 
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INFLUENCE UNDER ESTIMATED. 


1849-1872, 


some of the unfavourable estimates of his character and influ- 
. ence. His great friend, Nassau Senior — a man of various ac- 
complishments and of large acquaintance with people — spoke 
of him thus, in 1844, in a letter to the Editor of the Edin- 
burgh : — “ Factory labour must be left to Mill. He will be 
ingenious and original, though I own I do not quite trust his 
good sense. He has been bitten by Carlyle and Torrens, and 
is apt to puzzle liimsclf by the excess of his own ingenuity. 
Like Ricardo too, he wants ‘ keeping I-Ic docs not cut a 
knot which is insoluble ; but lets a real, but comparatively 
unimportant difficulty stand in the way of practical action,” 
This is a sjiecimen of a kind of criticism that I have often 
heard regarding Mill. It was really a mode of expressing 
difference of judgment on particular points. Mill w.as no doubt 
at times unpractical, but so, in my humble opinion, was Senior. 
I have met him occasionally, and admired him as a converser ; 
but I never saw any great wisdom in his political views. If I 
were to give an example, it w’ould be his persistently recom- 
mending for years the endowment of the Irish Roman Catholic 
Priests from the public exchequer, 

A still more decisively unfavourable judgment is passed upon 
Mill’s influence by his critic in the Edmburgh Reviau. “ In 
truth, if the whole work of his life be e.xamined, it will be 
found to be eminently destructive, but not to contain one 
practical constructive idea.” This comes to the very point that 
I wish to start from. It lays out his two sides — destructive 
and constructive — and pronounces distinctly upon each. 

His destructive agency has undoubtedly been great ; but it 
is still unexhausted, and is difficult to estimate with precision. 
•His influence must be taken along with Bentham’s and his 
.'father’s; and a more formidable trio, for the ■work of pulling 
down rotten structures, never came together. But it would be 
a monstrous perversion of fact to call them nothing but de- 
stroyers. 

, Id politics, everything must be done by co-operation, and 
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Single mdnidinls enn nircl) claim in undivided merit If, 
lio\\c\cr, ^^hlt Mill ^js of the part hetooh in supporting I^rd 
Durham, m the Let den and tf es/mtnt/er/^r/n , l$ i roof against 
refutation, he has rendered a great sen ice to tlic world m 
one important region of affairs. IIis words arc — *‘Ix>rd 
Durham s repon, written b) Charles Ilullcr, parti) under the 
inspiration of Wakefield, began a new era, us recommendations, 
extending to complete internal sdfgoscmmcnt, were in full 
operation m Canada wuliin two or three jears, and haac been 
since extended to nearl) all the other colonies of Turopcan nee, 
which have an) claim to the character of important communi 
tics. And 1 ma) sa) that m successful!) upholding the reputa 
tion of I.ord Durham and Ins advisers at the most imjKirtant 
moment, I contributed material!) to this result ’ 

1 call the avholc of his doctrines regarding the greatest poll 
tical problem of all — the elevating of the class that needs to be 
elevated— m an eminent degree sound in themselves and pro- 
lific of the best consequences, although we ma) not be able to 
single out an) one distinctive or separate result When both 
parties m the State were helping to poison and delude the 
working men, he (after Ins father) was steadily occupied in 
sweeping awa) the refuges of lies — m teaching them self 
dependence, and m warning them against bubbles and cxpcc 
tations of immediate relief He dared to tell them, as well as 
other people, unpalatable truths , and but, for Jus teaching, the 
Chartism of the thirties might have been far more perilous 
Whatever may be the view taken of the political claims put 
forward m behalf of women, it will be allowed that Mill has 
done more than any single person for the bread-earners of the 
sex. The cold philosophy of Sir James Stephen would not 
have taken the place of his apostolic zeal, in obtaining the 
concessions of the last few ) ears for bettering the education of 
women and for widening the spheres of their industry 

having not only inherited, but also shared, his fathers 
responsibility in urging upon this country a great extension of 

13 
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DANGER OF THE POWER OF NUMBERS, 1 849-18 7 2, 


the suffrage, considered it a part of his calling to set forth all 
the possible dangers of placing power in the hands of the ma- 
jority. He gave his first note of warning on this point, in the 
Bentham article ; the topic came up again in his reviews of De 
Tocqueville, and is treated at length in the Represe7itative 
Government, Although, in point of fact, the transfer of power 
has gone on, as is usual, through the scramble of parties, by 
flukes and leaps in the dark, these warnings are not thrown 
away. At our present stage, we have not been able to con- 
ceive, still less to set up, an ideal minority that shall be more 
faithful to our collective interests than an actual majority. All 
the governing minorities, hitherto, have looked chiefly to 
themselves ; and consequently the greater the extension of the 
suffrage, the fewer are the neglected interests. Mill is exceed- 
ingly sensitive to the welfare of small minorities, who have so 
little chance under the government of a majority ; though, of 
course, equally ill off under a minority distinct from them- 
selves. The great advantage of democracy is that all classes 
have votes, and can thus make their, influence felt j minorities 
cannot. have the absolute rule, but they can club with other' 
minorities and make terms with the preponderating body, be- 
fore contributing to place it in power. 

. That the working class, having the absolute majority of votes, 
may band themselves on their class interest, and seize the reins 
of power to the exclusion of property and capital, is at the present 
moment chimerical. The elder Mill’s faith in the influence of 
the middle class, which combines wealth and intelligence with 
no small numerical force, stands good, so far as we have gone 
yet : the government is still upon their shoulders, although 
subject to great upper-class control. Nevertheless, we are none ‘ 

. the worse for his son’s elaborate examination of the evils that 
may possibly arise from the sway of mere nurnbers. 

So much in answer to the question — ^what has Mill done by 
way of construction in social philosophy? His constructiveness 
in other branches is less ambiguous ; I mention for the last ' 
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time, but without futthcr comment* the Ijo^xc of Induc- 
tion. 

Although in ortlcr to a permnnent reputation, it is necessary 
to produce a work great in itself ami of cxciusisc authorship, 
jet this b not the only svay that ordinal jicmcr manifests 
itselC A multitude of small impressions may Inse the accitmu- 
latcd effect of a mighij who’c. Who shall sum up Mill’s 
coJJcciiic m/Itrcncc at an imtnicior in J’oJurcs, Dhict, 
and Mctaph)sjcs ? No calculus can integrate tlic innumerable 
little pubes of kno« ledge and of llioughi that he hxt made to 
eibralc in the minds of Ins generation. 


The united careers of the two Mills coscred exactly a cen- 
tury. A cla) chovrn between the a3rd April and tlic 7th 
May, 1973, would serve as a double centenary, when llior 
conjoint influence might be ft nail) summed up. 
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The doctrine of the science with which Mill's name has been most pro- 
minently associated, within the last few years, is that which relates to the 
economic nature of land, and the consequences to which this should lead in 
practical legislation. It is very commonly believed that on this point Mill 
has started aside from the beaten highway of economic thought, and pro- 
pounded views wholly at variance with those generally entertained by 
orthodox economists. No economist need be told that this is an entire 
mistake. In truth there is no portion of the economic field in which Mill’s 
originality is less conspicuous than in that which deals with the land. His 
assertion of the peculiar nature of landed property, and again his doctrine 
as to the unearned increment ” of value arising from land with the growth 
of society, are simply direct deductions from Ricardo's theory of rent, and 
cannot be consistently denied by any one who accepts that theory. All 
that Mill has done here has been to point the application of principles, all 
but universally accepted, to the practical affairs of life. This is not the 
place to consider how far the plan proposed by him for this purpose is 
, susceptible of practical realization ; but it may at least be confidently stated 
that the scientific basis on which his proposal rests is no strange novelty 
invented by him, but simply a principle as fundamental and widely recog- 
nized as any within the range of the science of which it forms a part. 

I have just remarked that Mill’s originality is less conspicuous in relation 
to the economic theory of land than in other problems of Political Economy; 
but the reader must not understand me from this to say that he has not 
very largely contributed to the elucidation of this topic. He has indeed 
^ done so, though not, as is commonly supposed, by setting aside principles 
established by his predecessors, but, as his manner was, while accepting 
those principles, by introducing a new premiss into the argument. The 
new premiss introduced in this case was the influence of custom as modify- 
ing the action of competition. The existence of an active competition, on 
the one hand between farmers seeking farms, on the other between farming 
and other modes of industry as offering inducements to the investment of 
capital, is a constant assumption in the reasoning by which Ricardo arrived 
/ at his theory of rent. Granting this assumption, it followed that farmers, 
as a rule, would pay neither higher nor lower rents than would leave them 
in possession of the average profits on their capital current in the country. 
Mill fully acknowledged the force of this reasoning, and accepted the con- 
clusion as true wherever the conditions assumed were realized ; but he 
proceeded to point out that, in point of fact, the ^conditions are not realized 
over the greater portion of the world, and, as a consequence, that the rent 
actually paid by the cultivators to the owners of the soil, by no means, as a 
general rule, corresponds with that portion of the produce which* Ricardo 
considered as properly “ rent The real regulator of actual rent over the 
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CrtAlff fart cf 0*e haVtaWc r'o’jc wai, he ihoirc<!, not competUton, bat 
cc««n , *nJ he fj'tber poinfni rut tlut there arc cmintriei fn arhlch the 
tdaal rert fsH by ll c cubirsior* U cettmetl nejib*T by llic cataca act 
forth by Kjtanlo, nor yet 1 y cc^'om, but by a thirJ eaaw different from 
eiibcT—tbe alftolc'e wdl of thcowjicn of the icil, controlled only b) the 
phytVal e»l;:ercica of the coliiraior, or liy the fear of hi* Tcuf^eancc tf 
dirtatlxd fn M» bol t nj Tlic rrCf>;;rfuon of tin* itafe of l! Inja threw an 
entiftly new b^ht orer th" whole problem of land tenure, and p'amly 
famtthed ciotjpi** for Je^^tlalJre Inlerfcrencc fn the contract* lietwcen land- 
lord* an! tenant*, h* apilicalion to Ireland wa» obviout, and MtU 
fc roKlf, ft* the worll known, di 1 ro* heai'a'e to ur^^e the application with 
ftll the mtr^ an 1 enthusatm which he Invariably threw into every cause 
that he ttpouied 

In the above TenatVi I have aitemptctl to Indicate briefly *ome few of 
iheaabcnt feature* In Mill* coiitnlution* to the acicncc of political eco- 
nomy There bitill one more whicli ought not to be omitietl from even 
ibc ino*t neagre *ummry Mill wai not the fmt to treat political economy 
as ft science, bat he wa* the fnl. If no* to perceive, at least to enforce the 
Icijon, that, jiiit because it !« a tcicnce. Its conclusions earned with them 
no obligatory force with reference to hum in con Itfct A* « ictence Ic fell* 
es that certain nodes of action lead to certain re*uUi , but it remains for 
each nan lo ^udge of the value of the mult* thus brought abour, and to 
decide whether or not it it worth while to adopt the means necessary for 
their aliamment In the wntings of the economist* who ptcccdesl Mill it 
it very ctncrally assumed, that to prose that a certain course of conduct 
tends to the most rapi 1 increase of wealth suffice* to entail upon all who 
accept the argument the obligation of adopting the course which leads to 
this result Mill absolutely repudiate*! tins inference, and while accepting 
the theoretic conclusion, held himself perfectly free lo adopt in practice 
whatever course he prefened It was not for political economy or for any 
science to «ay wlial are the end* most worthy of being puntseti by human 
beings the task of science is complete when it shows us the means by 
which the ends may be attained , hut it is for each individual man to decide 
how far the end is desirable at the cost which its attainment involves In 
a word, the sciences should be our servants, and not our masters. This 
was a lesson which Mill was the first to enforce, and by enforcing which he 
may be said to have emancipated economists from the thraldom of their 
own leaching It is m no slight degree, through the constant recognition 
of Its truth, that he has been cnablctl to divest of rcpulsivcncss even the 
most abstract speculations, and to impart a glow of human interest to all 
that be has touched. 
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